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THE LOVE WHICH IS MY LIFE. 





BY CELIA WARREN. 





CHAPTER I. 


A Low, large drawing-room in a country 
house ; dinner is over, and mamma and I are 
alone. The spirit of restlessness has complete 
possession of me to-night, for scarcely ten 
minutes have elapsed since we rose from the 
table, and in that time I have crossed and re- 
crossed, have wandered from one end to the 
other of the room, stopping now and then to 
bury my face in the violets on the table—for a 
moment only, before aimlessly turning my 
steps towards the piano, where a few feeble 
notes sound from beneath my restless hands. 
Music is not in me to-night, and, rising, I 
saunter to the open French window, and vent 
my impatient spirit on a favorite yellow rose, 
which l have plucked from among the many 
adorning the wide piazza 

“‘What is the matter, Nina ?’’ asks mamma’s 
voice from among the shadows. ‘‘ How very 
restless you are to-night !’’ 

The same thoughts fill both our minds—or, 
rather, the object of those thoughts is one and 
the same; for our meditations, I fear, are 
totally different in character. I know of what 
mamma is thinking. It is of her girlish days, 
with all their fresh, joyous hopes ; of the many 
past scenes replete with life and happiness, in 
which she and the one foremost in her mind 
to-night have shared each other’s confidences. 
From this past, her thoughts are turning to 
the future, and in her loving heart she is lay- 
ing plans for the welfare and happiness of all 
that is left in substance to remind her of her 
dead friend. 

But I cannot be supposed to be thinking 
much of this. It is much more natural that 
the future inmate of our home should occupy 
my mind; and occupy it she does. Entirely, 
but not satisfactorily. Why the latter, I know 





not. Jealousy has no part in my composition. 
Perhaps it lurks in the inmost depths, as it 
does in most people, but nothing had ever oc- 
curred as yet to lure it from its hiding-place. 
At any rate, of utter lack of that most misera- 
ble quality do I secretly boast. 

I have often wanted a companion under my 
own roof. But now that this wish is to be 
gratified in the person of Charlotte Fielding, I 
find no feeling of gladness arising within me. 
I am sorry ; for mamma’s sake alone I wish to 
be fond of her. Perhaps I may be, after all. 
I am quick in making decisions on that point, 
and a very short time will show me whether 
my unusual low spirits to-night arise froma 
presentiment (if there really exists such a 
thing) of coming evil, or whether they are 
simply the result of the unsettled frame of 
mind into which expectancy is quite sure to 
throw one. 

It is a soft summer night. Overhead the 
heavens are thickly dotted with their myriads 
of twinkling lights, these alone filling the vast 
blue dome; for the lightest, fleeciest clouds 
are wholly absent—have given way to the 
shining companions of their one abode. lam 
not much given to rhapsodizing, but the caim, 
starlit sky has unconsciously drawn my rest- 
less feet through the open window, across the 
piazza, and now under it in all its brilliancy I 
stand, decking myself with the fruits of all 
the rose-bushes around, until a familiar voice 
recalls my arrant mind, thereby effectually 
preventing me from further making a guy of 
myself. 

‘*A veritable Ophelia! White raiment, ab- 
sent face, eyes filled with sadness and mad- 
ness, a most liberal display of flowers. May 
I inquire, Miss Nina Charlton, the cause of 
this somewhat eccentric scene which greets 
my eye?” 

“O Gerald!” I exclaim, “is that you?” 
which somewhat superfluous question is not 
answered by words. 
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Gerald Payne is my lover ; and, as the goodly 
face bends near my own, all stray thoughts 
entirely disappear ; the night, beautiful before, 
seems t«» times more so; and, forgetful of 
mamma alone in the house, we saunter up and 
down the garden paths. 

“O Gerald!’ I exclaim for the second time 
since his arrival, pausing for a second in. my 
cheerfully irrational talk. ‘It is decided that 
she is tocome to us. Her aunt has died, you 
know, and the lawyers have gladly accepted 
mamma’s offer of a home for her, and she is 
coming to-morrow afternoon.”” I stop with a 
short sigh. 

Gerald looks at me. ‘‘ Who are you talking 
about ?’’ he asks, with a slightly-dazed expres- 
sion, for the distance between our faces is not 
so great but that we can see, in spite of the 
early darkness. 

In a slightly reproachful tone at his forget- 
ting anything imparted by my voluble tongue, 
I inform him to the full extent of my powers 
about Charlotte Fielding. 

“I do remember something about it now,” 
he says, when I finish. ‘‘ But you are always 
having some one to stay with you, and Miss 
Fielding’s name had escaped me.” 

“But all these only pay me visits,” I say, 
with a rather regretful air. 

“And you wish that Miss Fielding’s sojourn 
would havea definite ending also?" laughingly 
utters my companion, to which I have no con- 
tradictory remark to offer, and so remain 
silent. ; 

“Now I’m glad she is coming,” pursues 
Gerald, wishing, I suppose, to say something 
cheerful. ‘ 

I have boasted I was not of a jealous nature, 
but this remark from my lover does not cheer 
me as much as was his intent. In fact, I see 
no reason for his gladness, and, on reflection, 
quite disapprove of his words. 

‘* Have you ever met her before—anywhere ?”” 
I say, after a moment’s silence, in an assumed 
careless voice, gazing at the heavens as I 
speak. 

“Met her before? No, never, if my memory 
serves me rightly,”’ is the somewhat reassuring 
reply. 

*‘Never heard of her?” I question again, 
with eyes still far above me. 

**Never heard of her but from you,”’ a little 
wonderingly. 

“Then why are you glad?” say I, shortly, 
as I lower my eyes to earth. My temper is 
very uncertain to-night. 

‘*Why, because she will be a companion for 
you,” my companion replies, very sweetly, 
very amiably, but there is a shade of amuse- 
ment in his voice; it adds fuel to the smolder- 
ing flames. 

‘“*Why should I want a companion?” snap- 
pishly say I. “I can always see as many 
people as I choose. I used to think I would 


! 





| like a sister, or some one to be constantly with 


me. But 1’ve changed my mind. I shall not 
like it at all ;”’ and I turn my head away from 
Gerald, who, I feel, is looking at me. 

“IT am sorry, then,” he says, soothingly. 
“I supposed, of course, you were ready to 
welcome her.”’ * 

I think I detect disapprobation in his tone, 
however, as he utters these words. I turn my 
head and glance at the face half hidden be- 
neath the straw hat, pulled well over his eyes. 
It tells nothing. I shall utter a deliberate 
falsehood if 1 say my feelings are those of a 
cordial hostess, and so again there is silence 
between us. I believe I have walked enough. 
At this late hour I remember mamma along, 

“Gerald,” I say briskly, ‘‘let us go in.” 

He agrees to my novel proposition, and we 
retrace our steps in the direction of the house. 
I do not feel very comfortable. I know I 
have been irritable without a cause, and that 
Gerald has discovered selfishness where he 
thought there was none. Must not my remarks 
have also sounded a trifle jealous ? 

““Gerald,’’ hastily say I, as this idea enters 
my head, ‘‘ please don’t think I have any sel- 
fish reasons for not wishing Chariotte Fielding 
to come to us; or that—that I am afraid she 
will prove too attractive to you.”’ 

Why doesn’t he say something? I had no 
idea the night was so warm. I go on :— 

‘“‘For some reason which I cannot account 
for, I do not feel as happy as I suppose I ought 
tooverhercoming. But I’ve no doubt I shall 
be very fond of her—and you—and’’—I lose 
the thread of my discourse, and my explanatory 
remarks come to an incoherent end. 

Gerald is squeezing my hand, which act of 
affection is apt to spoil more able speeches 
than mine. 

“T was afraid you were going to include 
the entire community in your affections,” he 
laughingly says. “So, after you mentioned 
me, I thought you’d better stop. I don’t be- 
lieve you know what you were going to say,” 
continues he, still in possession of my hand. 

I laugh. Certainly not because Gerald’s 
last remark called for any mirth, great or 
small. No; I laugh in sheer light-heartedness. 
He does not think me selfish or jealous, and I 
feel much better for my contrite explanation. 

“No,” I say, drawing nearer to him, “I do 
not know.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it that you and I would try and 
make her contented, even happy?” suggests 
my lover. 

I nod my head, glad to be able to say that 
was the main idea | fain would have expressed. 

We have reached the house now, but Gerald 
lingers a moment upon the piazza before going 
in, saying pretty things to me; and, as I meet 
his loving glances, all feelings vanish save 
those of pity, for do I not realize how great is 
my own share of this world’s happiness? 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ir is intensely hot. Charlotte is to arrive by 
an afternoon train, thereby rousing all my 
sympathy ; for, if now, early morning, the sun 
beats down with such unsparing force, what 
will be its glare and heat laterintheday? I 
have been helping in the arrangements of the 
new-comer’s room. There hes been no par- 
ticular need of such an exertion; the maids 
would, I knew, have gladly ejected me from 
it had it been in their power. But as though 


to atone for my ugly thoughts of last night, I | 


have robbed my own apartment of numerous 
choice ornaments, and have filled every avail- 
able vase and bowl with fresh, dewy roses. 
The color of the room has been agitating my 
mind to quite an extent, for we have no idea 
whether she is dark or fair. At any rate, cur- 
tains, coverings, and toilet-table are of straw 
color, and I can only fervently hope that the 
future occupant is dark. 

I can dono more. I feel a conscious pride 
in the room, for it is a very attractive one cer- 
tainly, and quite merits admiration. I close 
the blinds, and, placing one more rose—one of 
my own yellow ones—in the slender vase on 
the toilet-stand, I godowntolunch. 

Gerald is not coming to the house until even- 


ing. ‘By that time you will feel somewhat | 


acquainted,” he said, ‘‘so we shall not all be 
strangers.”’ ‘ 

It is quite too warm to undertake even the 
most trifling sewing ; and, not wishing to be- 
come interested in any long romance, I betake 
myself to the library, always the coolest place 
in the house (unless it be the cellar), and, 
throwing myself into a comfortable chair, I 
unconsciously remain there until roused by 
mamma’s voice calling me, while at the same 
time I hear the sound of wheels upon the 
drive-way. Ilalf awake and half asleep I 
start up, trying to collect my scattered senses. 
I never sleep without dreaming, and conse- 
quently my mind, on awaking, is always ina 
more mixed condition than most persons. Fi- 
nally, at another call’ from mamma, I am 
broad awake, and realize where I am, and 
why my presence is demanded. 

I run through the hall to the doorway, just 
in time to see mamma kindly welcoming Char- 
lotte Fielding. To this day I have not forgot- 
ten the speechless stare—the ‘gaucherie”’— 
with which I greeted her. But I could not 
help it. I had seen many beautiful people 
before, many graceful ones, but never had my 
eyes looked on such wonderful beauty as this, 
perfect in every detail. 

“My daughter Nina,” mamma is saying, 
and I utter unconscious words of cordiality as 
I lead the way into the house. 

Here again, as I glance at her, does my ever 
ready speech fail me. The only idea that 
comes to me, apart from how beautiful she is, 


| is that she is fair, has golden hair (oh, how 
| golden, I see, as she, with head unadorned, 
| save by nature, stands near me!), and so her 
| room, alas! should not have been straw-color 
| in its appointments. 

| This suggests to my mind the original idea 
| of taking her to that apartment. We are 
| alone, mamma having gone to order some re- 
| freshments for the traveller. 

“You must be so very tired and warm!’ I 
| say, relieving her of hat and gloves, as we 
| ascend the stairs. 

“IT am very tired,” she replies, raising two 
dark eyes to mine, “‘but not very warm. The 
heat never troubles me; I like it; for, you 
know, I was born and have lived in a very 
warm climate.”’ A slight sigh escapes her 
lips as she speaks. 

“She is thinking of her real home,” I say, 
mentally. ‘* How unfortunate of me to be the 
means of recalling it!” 

But my initiatory remark has broken the 
ice, at all events; for, as we gain the upper 
wall, she pauses before the window and says :— 

‘*What a beautiful place!” 

There is a tinge of something, I do not know 
exactly what, in her voice. Homesickness 
and longing, I think. At all events, her 
| words and thoughts seem to be at variance. 

“IT am glad you like it,’’ gay I, cheerfully. 
“‘T am very much attached to it, of course ; 
and so will you be in a short time.” 

She says nothing. I pity her from the bot- 
tom of my heart. No friends—no old ones, 
that is—and no own home. And, as if ever 
conscious of this, her whole manner appears 
| to me to be underlain with sadness. 

**No wonder,” I think, as I for the moment 
try to put myself in her place. 

‘You are to look upon me as a sister,’ I 
say aloud, as she turns from the window. 

She glances at me as I speak, and smiles, 
oh, a very little! Somehow her face was more 
pleasing before, in spite of curved lips and 
| pearly teeth. I have an inward, unpleasant 
| conviction that I have gushed ; that she thinks 
| 80, at any rate, though she sweetly thanks 
| me. I think it a good opportunity to tell her 
| something relating to myself. 





“I am to be married in the fall,” I say, 
| **but I shall live here.’’ 

With all due charity, I cannot say that her 
| face brightens, not even politely brightens, at 
this bit of pleasant information. We have 
| now reached the room. 
“It is five o’clock,” I say; “we dine at 
| seven ; no one but ourselves.’’ 
| “But will not Mr.”— 
| “Oh, Gerald!’ I say. “No, he will not 
dine with us to-night; he will be in later, 
however.” 
| I hope she and Gerald will like each other. 


| Charlotte and I are seated side by side. On 
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the table before us lie a heap of photographs, 
with which I am entertaining her. What 
blessed things they are, supplying the place, 
as they do, of cats, dogs, and babies, when 
conversation fails! These are not stupid family 
likenesses, of no possible interest to any out- 
sider; but a most choice collection of interest- 
ing people. Gerald and I are most proud of 
our success in thus bringing together so many 
faces. Men and women, some young, some 
old, some ugly, some beautiful, all, have 
found a place amidst our coHection—that is, 
provided we have considered their magnitude 
of sufficient importance in the dramatic, lite- 
rary, or artistic world. 

I say our collection. It was agreed to have 
it a joint enterprise ; but Gerald never reminds 
me that, out of nearly three hundred, I con- 
tributed about six. Most people are fond of 
such pictures. I certainly am, and I take up 
and put down one after another. It never 
has occurred to me that Charlotte may not 
eare for them, and only as we near the last do 
I, glancing up, see that she is intensely bored. 
Just then 1 hear Gerald’s step, and, dropping 
the photographs, I hastily rise to meet him. 

**Come in,” say Il, as he gains the window 
from the piazza. 

“Has she come?’’ he asks, in a low voice, 
as he raises his hat from his brown locks. 

**Yes,”’ I whisper, as he halts outside a mo- 
ment, and then eagerly again I bid him enter: 

Passing mamma’s chair, he stops to pay his 
devoirs, and then glances down the room in 
search of the stranger. A slight exclamation 
escapes his lips as he sees the figure on the 
sofa. She has changed her position, and only 
a tantalizing glimpse of her face ean be seen. 
We walk down the room to her, and in a mo- 
ment more I am making them duly acquainted 
with each other. Gerald is apparently as 
much startled by her strange beauty as I was, 
but I am proud to say no awkwardness like 
mine mars his perfect greeting. ‘ 

Charlotte is dressed in cool white, and, as 
she rises, the long, clinging skirts sweeping 
the floor behind her enhance to perfection her 
tall, graceful loveliness ; her rich hair is loosely 
roped around the perfectly poised head; and 
her large, soft eyes are lifted to greet my com- 
panion. We talk and are merry; even she 
joins with us. Under Gerald’s sunshiny influ- 
ence we all feel most friendly. 

Seldom, if ever, does stiffness exist where a 
man forms one of the party. Their manner is 
so wonderfully cordial, compared to ours. It 
is, I suppose, because they entirely lack affec- 
tation. They act themselves toa great extent, 
and are not hedged in by conventionalities. 
But, on the other hand, few women exert 
themselves to please one of their own sex. A 
man is rewarded for any exertions he may 





make, by an interest in the words he utters, 


But place two women together, and ofttimes 
one may be as cordial and gracious as her 
power allows, may tax her ideas to the utmost, 
may even stoop at last to sugary words; and 
all her exertion, even the last, will.only draw 
forth monosyllabic replies. 

I had been congratulating myself upon my 
progress with Charlotte. I made allowances 
for her natural sadness, and was only coming 
to the conclusion that she was by nature a 
quiet girl. But now that Gerald had joined 
us, I could not refrain from noticing how much 
more animated she was. Not only did she 
show it by words, but her entire countenance 
altered. She was even so much more beautiful 
now, that I thought it a pity she did not know 
how becoming animation was to her. But, I 
reflected, it must be difficult in her case to 
feel or look very joyous. Still I was a little 
disgusted at noticing this. One of my déte- 
noirs is a woman who brightens only in men’s 
society. 

*‘Nonsense!’”’ I say to myself, a moment 
later. ‘‘Here is a young man with goodly 
face, evidentiy bent on being friendly. One 
who talks well, always interesting and amus- 
ing, whose conversation is not of the catechism 
order, as mine, I fear, has béen.”” I feel this 
last is, however, partly Charlotte’s fault. 
** Now with all these attractions, why shouldn’t 
she appear more interesting than when alone 
with me ?”’ ‘ 

I dismiss the question, and, though I find 
myself taking less and less part in the conver- 
sation, I do not mind, being occupied in listen - 
ing, and in watching the lovely face, now so 
different ir its expression. 


The long, warm days go by. So oppressive 
are most of them that we wish every hour 
away, and longingly anticipate each short Dut 
cooler evening. But when they do come, 
lately, there is something unsatisfactory about 
them to me. Gerald and I do not see so much 
of each other. I suppose that is the reason. 
In these days everything seems to be altered, 
and sometimes I querulously wonder if Char- 
lotte appreciates the numerous little arrange- 
ments continually being made for her happi- 
ness. She is an enigma to me; one which I 
ean no more solve now than I could that first 
evening of her arrival. To mamma she seenis 
a quiet, sweet girl, but bearing no resemblance 
in any way to her dead mother. 

I do not really know Gerald’s opinion of her. 
I have never asked him, and he has never 
offered it to me. He admires her greatly ; one 
can read that in his face. But so does every 
one. I do, just as much as ever. Her beauty 
is not of a palling kind; it is too rare for that. 
What a guif there is between the words admfre 
and love! I give her a large share of the for- 
mer, but of the latter scarcely any, I am be- 


by looks, by bright and amusing repartees | ginning to fear. Then Gerald, he admires her 
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exceedingly. I wonder, though, if he really 
likes her! 

Still in mourning for her father, she goes 
out very little. I am beginning industriously 
upon my wedding outfit, and the summer is 
quiet generally. All amusements of a slight 
character Charlotte attends. She is much 
sought after for everything going on. Her 
wonderful beauty is the theme of every tongue, 
«nd mamma gladly extends a welcome to all 
her devotees. ‘For she is so much brighter 
and happier than when alone with us!” dear, 
kind mamma says. 

Yes, she is; I quite agree to that. With 
mamma and I—but she seems quite contented 
in Gerald’s society. There, I have given ut- 
terance to the thoughts I fain would stifle. But 
I do not believe one has muck or any control 
over them. I certainly am changing for the 
worse. When jealousy, as I’ve always said, 
takes up its abode in a person’s heart, it pushes 
one a long way in the wrong direction. 

Thus I ponder, and daily find myself more 
miserable ; while, as if thriving on my wretched 
state, Charlotte grows positively fascinating in 
her increased (it seems to me) loveliness. 


For two weeks I have been ill, not able te 
leave myroom. My wretched spirits, together 
with a slight cold, have been sufficient to com- 
pletely upset me. Mamma, and Gerald, who 
comes daily and nightly to inquire for me, have 
been much worried over my illness, such an 
unusual occurrence as it is forme. Mamma 
will not leave me in other hands than hers, so 
Charlotte has been left to receive Gerald, 
among all others who come with inquiries. 

1 am recovering now, however, and my un- 
usual depression has vanished with my cold. 
I feel wonderfully buoyant and. light-hearted, 





for am I not going down stairs to-night? | 


Shall I not see Gerald, after losing sight of 
him for two weeks—fourteen whole days? I 
am so excited and happy that I can seareely 
dress. At last I am ready, and, opening my 
chamber door, I go out into the hall and thence 
softly down the easy stairs. I know that din- 
ner is not yet over. ‘I will surprise them,’’ L 
say to myself as I enter the drawing-room. 
True to expectations, I find myself alone. 

It isadark, stormy night. Therain is hearty 
and genuine, coming down in sheets, as it were, 
instead of drops. Everything isdeluged. Out 
in the garden the flowers are hanging limp and 
wet from their stalks ; where once were paths, 
are now small rivers of water ; the dreary place 
searcely looks like our gay, pretty garden ; and 
I drop the curtain in my hands. 

Dreary without, the drawing-room certainly 
presents a most cheerfal and inviting contrast. 
Here, too, it is dark. The candles have not 


been lighted, and the low, wide room is filled | 


with dusky shadows. From the open fire- 
place, large logs throw out their fitful fiames, 
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sending a ray of light here, now there, now 
falling aslant some landscape on the wall, now 
lighting up some China on the cabinet; only 
the next moment to tinge the marble face of a 
Beatrice in the corner. I drawa chair near 
enough to the fire to watch its ruddy flashes, 
and dispose myself therein. then 

“I wish dinner would hurry up and en@,’RIC A 
mutter, impatiently, at the end of five utes. 
At the end of ten, I credit them all jit} mar- 


vellous appetites. I don’t hesitate to inélute. _ 


Gerald, for I have an idea he is dining’ With us 
to-night. At the end of five minutesmorel 
am preparing to investigate matters and find 
out the cause of this delay. But, just as I 
start from my chair on this purpose intent, 
footsteps at last make themselves heard, and 
I sink back into my former position, just as 
the draperies at the entrance to the library are 
drawn back, to make way for two figures. 

Both stand out plain to me against the dusky 
background ; but their eyes, coming as they 
have from the light, discern nothing. And 
when in a moment objects do present them- 
selves more clearly to their vision, I do not 
number among things seen. I do not fancy 
remaining silent any longer, particularly as 
they seem to have no intention of nearing my 
resting-place. Together they walk to the 
window, and, pushing aside the curtain, they, 
too, gaze out upon the storm. 

Ah, I must speak! This seems like eaves- 
dropping. At least I have no distrust as far 
as Gerald is concerned, and my eyes rest ten- 
derly on the straight, tall figure so very, very 
dear to me. Hark! Charlotte speaks; her 
words arrest those upon my own tongue. 

‘This night is like my life,” softly and sadly 
comes from her lips. 

**Ah, no!’’? Gerald replies, in his cheery 
way, “‘you must not think that. ‘Into each 
life some rain must fall; some days must be 
dark and dreary.’ Sosays the poet, you know; 
and, as after the literal rain, everything will 
be brighter by contrast. Besides,’’ in a Jaugh- 
ing tone, ‘‘it is not polite to us. I shall be 
discouraged if you talk and think like this.” 

“No, you must not be; I would not have 
you,’”’ she says. ‘‘ You have, indeed, been 
most kind to me;” and, though I cannot see 
her face, I know that her eyes, beautiful 
enough to make a man do any foolish thing, 
are uplifted to his. 

“Oh, no, not that!’’ he quickly rejoins. 
“We all want you to be happy—Mrs. Charl- 
ton, and Nina, as well as myself.’’ 

At mention of my name she says nothing. 
Then, after a moment’s pause :— 

**Dear Mrs. Charlton! How good she is to 
hare me here, when I have not the slightest 
claim on her kindness! And Nina, too, does 
all she can to make me happy; but—pray, do 
not be offended—she is so different from me; 
our natures are so unlike; she is so quick and 
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impulsive that I stand in constant fear lest by 
some thoughtless remark I shall lose her 
friendship forever.”’ 

I bite my lips. I know that nature has 
given mea quick temper ; but I also know that 
she has never had occasion to realize it. Dis- 
honorable or not, I will not now make my 
presence known. What will Gerald say? He 
speaks, a trifle coldly. 

“I think you need have no fear of losing 
Nina’s friendship, nor even of gaining her ill- 
will for a moment. She is scarcely to be 
credited with such a Xantippe-like disposition ; 
and—pardon me—but I feel sure that you, at 
least, have never suffered from any quick 
speech of hers.’’ 

** Ah, Gerald, dear, that was no more than I 
expected from you; but, nevertheless, it is 
most sweet and charitable, when so many 
times you have been the victim of my uncer- 
tain temper and sharp words.’’ Even as I say 
this to myself, Charlotte changes her tactics. 

‘‘Now Lhave offended you,’’ she repentantly 
says, and through the darkness I see as she 
speaks a slim, white hand lay itself upon my 
lover’s arm. ‘‘l am so sorry if I have!’’ con- 
tinues she. “Are youangry? Please tell me 
you are not; and I know the beautiful dark 
eyes are again uplifted. 

At the first part of her speech he says 
nothing; but, as she continues, he turns his 
gaze from the rainy scene without to the figure 
by his side, pleading there so contritely, so 
almost sorrowfully. 

‘“‘] am not angry,’’ he says, a little stiffly. 

**No,”’ she says, softly, “‘but you are of- 
fended with me. You will not’’—and her 
voice falters. 

Gerald is looking at her—at the graceful, 
willowy figure, the perfectly-poised head now 
drooping like some golden lily in the storm ; 
the delicate, clear profile just visible. Ah! 
Gerald is but a man, after all, and my castles 
of infallible belief are shaking at their founda- 
tions. 

**Indeed Lam not in the least offended,” he 
says at length, bending his head to see more 
plainly the downcast face. ‘‘How could I 
feel so towards you?” 

She does not speak. Her hand is by her 
side now. His finds it. 


**You believe me, do you not?” questions | 


he, in a low voice, imprisoning the hand be- 
tween both his own. There is no answer, 
“Tell me, speak to me,” he earnestly says, 
trying to get a glimpse of the lovely eyes per- 
sistently withheld from his sight. ‘‘ Charlotte, 
look at me!” 

Slowly she raises her head ; slowly she lifts 
her eyes to his face. There are tears in her 
voice ; I have no doubt there are as well in 
the windows of her false soul. 

“ft am so glad you are not!’ she softly 
says. “I do believe you. I could not lose 











your friendship. I want you always to like 
me.” 

‘*Like you!”’ he repeats, in a dazed sort of 
way, eagerly scanning the fair face so very 
near his own. “How can a man stop with 
liking you? Charlotte, Charlotte, it is love, or 
nothing. Do not turn your face from me 
again. Look at me! at me, as I am looking 
at you!’”’ 

She shyly obeys. With a passionate cry he 
draws her to him ; eatches the soft, white arms, 
and clasps them around his neck; he lays his 
lips on hers—again—again—again ; and some- 
how, some way, an unseen figure staggers 
from the room. 


CHAPTER III. 


A TypicaL October day. These early, cool 
hours promise that. The dark, nightly blue 
overhead has been gradually changing, chang- 
ing, growing lighter, more blue; and now the 
sky’s furthest limits are richly bordered by 
ever-widening, ever-brightening bands of glow- 
ing scarlet. 

I see this often now. Before I never was 
counted among the early birds. But I never 
feel sleepy in these days. I am tired, tired, 
always. But my eyes are open more than 
they think. My thoughts are ever busy ; they 
give me no rest. And, if they only would, I 
think I should not always be so tired then. I 
should not lie night after night upon the hot 
pillow, with them so widely open. I could be 
my old self again. My oldself? Improbable, 
impossible. That self long ago left my body. 
On that night it went from me forever. 

Ah, that time! Again and again do I go 
overit. Itis so engraven on my memory! If 
I could only efface it, I might take up lite 
again. Though the sweetness has all left it 
yet still could I live on, like so many others— 
live on in some way, duty and work supplant- 
ing love and pleasure. 

I never exactly knew how I reached my 
room that night. I remember I was on the 
bed when mamma entered to see if I was 
ready to come down. I could not tell her 
then; said 1 had changed my mind, did not 
feel equal to it, and begged her to leave me, 
which she reluctantly did. I had a dim idea 
of saving him by so doing; for, though he 
could be nothing more to me—nay, I nothing 
to him rather—though she had conquered, 
even in all my misery I knew it was but a 
momentary passion, and that she was not vic- 
tor over pure, perfect love. Alas! I forgot 
that with honor he was already lost. In the 
dark I lay, perfectly conscious, only numb 
and cold. My brain seemed deadened. Then, 
as the minutes passed, my thoughts returned, 
and I realized that I must write; for never, 
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never cculd I look upon that goodly, dear 
face again. 

Ido not know what I wrote. I only remem- 
ber that [ told him all—how that against my- 
self, the conviction had gradually been forcing 
itself upon me, that she had been playing the 
traitor’s part; but, in spite of this, that, secure 
in his love, on that night I was trusting and 
strong again. 

**O philosophers !”’ said I aloud, as I finished, 
“who of you would now say that ‘charm of 
manner, grace of mind,’ competes for one in- 
stant with beauty—the strongest weapon a 
woman can possess? Surely, in this battle, it 
has secured the victory.” 

Not that I, let me hasten to add, had for one 
instant thought myself the possessor of any 
noticeable share of mind or manner. But 
Gerald, when moments of self-criticism were 
upon me, used always to insist upon that bit 
of flattery. But he saw me with lover’s eyes. 
But, ah! of what use to go over it all again? 

Thad judged rightly. It was but a momen- 


tary passion, but it had done its work as effec- | 


tually as something more. Since he could not 
defend, he said ncthing of her. He would not 
increase the wrong done me by asking for for- 
giveness now. But if, far, far off in the dim 
future, when some one worthier had filled the 
place once his; if then, when he was no more 
to me than the veriest stranger, I could find it 
in my heart to forget his most cruel wrong, 
would I utter the words he should always wait 
and hope for? 

“Ah, Gerald, Gerald! Do you not know, 
my darling, that forgiveness is yours now? 
It is so easy to pardon tie greatest wrong, 
when, though no fetters are visible, love still 
binds one.”’ 

It seemed weeks afterwards, but I believe 
it was only a short time, before mamma told 


me of the engagement. Lam glad she did; she | 


knows all. She (1 will never say her name 
again) is not with us, and will never return 
here. I cannot find it in my heart to forgive 
her yet, for I know she does not truly care for 


Gerald. His life will be crowded full of little | 


annoyances and miseries; ofttimes so much 
more wearing than greater ones. 

I have put away my pretty wedding clothes. 
I do not believe but that I must have grown 
thin, so large are they for me. My face seems 
the same to me, however. It was always 
small, and surely I have enough color. I only 
seem to lack strength ; though I doubt, to look 
at me, any one would believe my statements. 
It seems to me I cannot conform to any of my 
theories, for I have always been most opposed 
to remaining in bed, except in the morning. 
Each day I make up my mind to rise and 
dress; but when I succeed in carrying out 
my resolutions, I have very quickly to own 


that I am glad to return to my chief abiding. | 


place. 


The sun is setting. Fields, hills, and valleys 
| are bathed in its crimson light. Il am up and 
| dressed. Mamma has drawn a lounge to the 
| window, and upon it 1 am lying, watching the 
| great moving clouds and wondrously tinted 
| sky. The doctor has just come and gone; an 
| ideal doctor he is, too, with cheery, sympa- 
thetic voice and manner. But 1 have never 
| been able to ascertain his opinion of me, so 
| presume he gives it outside the door. I am 
| determined to know to-night, and will outwit 

him. I have felt stronger all day, but find I 
|/am not really so, as with great difficulty I 
| cross the room. No; I am weak, indeed, 
| when I walk alone. Weak! Yes, but, alas, 
| how much more so when I retrace my steps! 

“She seems so much brighter to-night!’’ in 
mamma’s voice. 

“Yes, my dear madam; but only seems. 
She is no stronger; on the contrary, she is 
sinking fast.’’ 

This is what I have heard. 


“Sinking fast!’ Yes, that was it. I won- 
der now I had no thought of this before. I 
|}am going to die—to leave this beautiful, fa- 
| miliar world, though latterly it has been but a 
| sad one to me. No thought of the promised 
| but unfamiliar one enters my mind. In my 

heart there is no fear—only a great feeling of 
| strangeness at the fiat just gone forth. Ger- 
ald, Gerald !-I must see him. 
| *T know,” say I, calmly, to mamma, when 
she returns to my side. 

Dear, darling mamma! She only clasps me 
| in her arms, and sobs. 

“Don’t cry,” I say; “don’t ery, mamma, 
| dear. Iam neither afraid nor sorry, except 
| for your sake.”’ 

Oh, I am so tired and weak now! Mamma 
rises to touch the bell. 

“*No,’’ I say, as she does so, “‘ not the doctor ; 
but Gerald, only Gerald !’’ 

Oh, if he should be away! If I should die 
before he comes! I will not. I am stronger 
| already at the thought of seeing him once 
again. The minutes are as hours. Will he 
never, never come? Can I never, with my 
own lips, utter the forgiveness he asked for? 
Hark! Footsteps! Do I not know them? 
‘He is coming!” and tears of joy fill my poor, 
eager eyes. Nay, not poor, since they are to 
see him. A glad ery rises to my trembling 
lips-as I see a figure I know so well, so well. 
We are alone. 

“Gerald, Gerald, I was afraid it would be 
too late;’? and, as he reaches my side, “I 
wanted so much to see you once again.” 

He tries tospeak. Why doeshe not? Aye, 
there are tears in his bonny eyes. And for 
me! I wipe them away. Surely I may do so 
| now. 

“Do not,”’ say I, as I lay my hand on his 
} dear, bowed head. “It is all right;” and I 
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try to smile to show him I am speaking truly. 
Ah! it is easy to smile, now he is with me. 
“You know you wanted me, some time far off 
in the future—to tell you—I forgave you,” I 
say, brokenly ; it is hard now for me to speak. 
*“You see there will be no future—for me’”’—1 
fear my strength is failing—‘‘so I meant to 
tell you now, while I can, that I do forgive 
you—I did then—at first.” 1 fall back ex- 
hausted. 

“Nina, Nina!’’ sounds faintly, as from a 
great distance. ‘Good God, do not let this be 
the end! My darling, my darling, open your 
eyes once again! Look up! You shall not 
die! O God, spare her to me!’ 

Strong arms are around me; warm human 
lips are laid on mine; and that love which is 
my life snatches me by God’s goodness from 
the very arms of death. 





THE MAPLE GROVE. 


BY MARY E. NEALY. 








THERE'S 2 golden isle in our little river 

Where the sunbeams dance, and gleam, and quiver; 
Where the leaves are rich with the amber dyes 
That beam in the sunset’s tinted skies; 

Where bough after bough, and fold after fold, 

Are gold upon scarlet, and scarlet on gold; 

And here in this beautiful Maple Grove 

They preach of Christ and his deathless love. 


Not the statued spires of the famed Milan, 

Not the Orient palace of Kublah Khan, 

Not the Goibie fret-work of old St. Paul, 

Nor the dome of St. Peter’s, more than all, 

Can vie with the arches here that rise 

In their templed beauty to the skies; 

Or their aisles, with their waving drapery decked, 
With the shimmering lights of the sunset flecked. 


When they speak of the Lord’s great sacrifice, 

The woods breathe out their groans and sighs; 
When they tell of His wounds and the erimson flood, 
The leaves unfold their tints of blood ; 

And when they sing of the crowns of gold, 

We see them above us in each bright fold; 

Ah, no ebureh ever builded by human power 

Can vie with our templed and sacred bower. 


Around it the river in beauty flows, 

Above it the arching maple glows; 

While the eardinal bird, like 2 winged flower, 
With its scarlet gleaming lights up the bower, 
And the thrush and the golden oriole 

Seem to give to the woods a voice and soul; 
While, white and pure, by the river’s side, 
The clematis blooms in her virgin pride. 


We rob not the children of field and sod 
To build up a temple to our God; 

We have one by human hands unbuilt, 
With no echo of toil, or pain, or guilt 

In its hundred columns, its arches high, 
Its curtains of wonderful drapery, 

Or its chandeliers of the yellow pine— 
For the hand that built it is all divine! 


Orme 


NEVER trifle with your health by consulting 
quacks. 








PAPERS FOR GIRLS. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 








No. 5.—MANNERs. 


THE subjects treated in these papers are 
taken up as they. happen to present them- 
selves, without regard to any fixed order of 
sequence. Hence my remarks are somewhat 
erratic ; but, since I had no elaborate plan in 
view when I vommenced to write, and only 
proposed to skim off my ideas, like cream, as 
they rose to the surface, I may perhaps be 
forgiven all irregularities. I hope that my 
* zigzags’”’—to quote the “‘ Poet at the Break- 
fast-table’’—will not ‘track you to death.’” It 
was my intention this menth to deal (some- 
what timidly) with a certain engrossing topic 
which naturally follows that of Friendship. 
The subject of Manners, however, having been 
forcibly suggested to me, I resolved to accept 
it as my text. 

Every lady believes that she knows perfectly 
well how to behave, and yet there is probably 
but one out of every hundred people, either 
men or women, whose manners even approach 
perfection. Good manners are not, on the 
whole, a prominent characteristic of the Ang}o- 
Saxon race, in spite of its claim to that notable 
saying, “Manners makyth man.” <A shrewd 
old saying it is—aye, anda noble one. There 
is no mateh for it, save ‘‘noblesse objige.’’ 
Those two old courtly phrases seem yet to 
move in brocade and jewels ; they ring in our 
ears like echoes from a grander and more gen- 
erous day; they sound as from the lips of 
kings. Truly, if it were the popular opinion 
in medieval times that “manners makyth 
man,’’ we must, as enthusiasts assert, have 
mournfully degenerated. In these days “‘man 
makyth manners ;’ furthermore, every man 
“makyth” his own manners, and some curious 
manufactures are produeed. We ean at least 
exhibit some original specimens, if there is 
anything in that whereof to make our boast. 

A great deal is said about “French dancing- 
master politeness,’ and the unfortunate Gallic 
race is as much abused for its so-called false 
veneer of courtesy as for its fierce spasmodic 
energy, its passionate ideal flights and practi- 
eal failures; but, in truth, the world owes 
much to a nation whose innate refinement has 
upheld a lofty standard of manners. For 
what do we mean by “manners,” after all? 
Simply the way in which each man behaves to 
all the rest, and that is surely a powerful ele- 
ment in our social existence. To affect to 
despise manners is to affect to despise civiliza- 
tion itself; hence, our much-vaunted Republi- 
can independence is in danger of carrying us 
to awkward lengths. Independence, though 
it may be the glory of a nation, is an unpleas- 
ant quality in an individual. For my part, I 
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wish every one on the known globe would 
become thoroughly ‘‘ Frenchified”’ in behavior ; 
and [ believe that, if the French nation ever 
loses its social power, the world will suffer 
greatly from the change. 

I desire now to touch lightly upon some of 
our own chief faults of manner. What is true 
of mankind in general is especially true of 
women. “Manners makyth woman,” and wo- 
man makes society; and it is from woman, 
therefore, that any reform in manners must 
necessarily spring. There is always a down- 
ward tendency in men, and the influence of 








women is like the attraction of the heavenly 
spheres as opposed to the law of gravitation. 
The refinement and true culture of a race has 
its root in the hearts of its women. In the 
hearts, I say advisedly ; for any primer will 
tell you that good manners spring from good 
hearts, and the saying is as true as it is trite. 
I have seen poor ignorant people, to whom the 
rules of etiquette were as little known as the 
rales of the Sanscrit grammar, exhibit a more 
courtly and gracious demeanor, and a stricter 
regard to what is due to the presence and feel- 
ings of others, than many who breathe habitu- 
ally the rarefied atmosphere of social heights. 
The atmosphere is often too much rarefied ; one 
of our greatest faults of manner is a studied 
coldness—decidedly an Anglo-Saxon charac- | 
teristic, but aggravated with us by the un- 
steadiness of what is called ‘‘position.”” As 
John G. Saxe hath it :— 
“A bridge across a hundred years, 

Without a prop to save it from sneers 

(Or even a couple of rotten peers !), 

A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy!” 

This being true, we all try to set up a pri- 
vate aristocracy of ourown. We are mortally 
afraid that some one will consider us ‘not so 
good’”’ as somebody else, and we. therefore 
manifest an extreme reserve and caution lest 
we should “lower our standard” by associating 
with persons whose blood has no longer a tint 
of “biue’’ in it, having run, perhaps, through 
the veins of a mechanic. That courtesy, at | 
least, is due to all, is a sufficiently common | 
truth, but one which nobody cares to adopt as 
a rule of life. 

And here I am met by one of the stupendous 
“‘mystifications’’ of this crazy world of ours, 
namely, how shall we always reconcile polite- 
ness and sincerity? I know but one rule; it 
is easy to utter, but difficult to put in action. 
Try always to feel kindly, and then you can 
always act courteously without inconsistency. 
That is the reason we say that true politeness 
is inbred, and springs from the moral charac- 
ter. A kind-hearted person cannot show that 
icy indifference which is so offensive ; cannot 
wound another by inconsiderate bluntness ; 
eannot forget the pleasant amenities which 
are necessary to social intercourse. Up from | 








the depths of the sweet, gracious nature, rise 
the sweet, gracious acts of courtesy, as natu- 





| rally as flowers from the warm earth. 


The “gentle heart’? makes the gentleman, 
and the gentle hand makes the lady, the “ loaf- 
giver.” If refined people would only remem- 
ber that the cold stare, the indifferent and in- 
attentive manner, and the ill-concealed acts 
of ridicuie, are vulgar improprieties; if they 
could know how sensitive people suffer under 
the thousand little “ slights’’ which they coolly 
inflict, and how persons of a loftier culture 
despise their ill-bred forgetfulness or preten- 
sion, they would speedily endeavor to show 
forth the true marks of innate nobility, which 
are sweet and cordial manners. The welcom- 
ing smile, the offered chair, the graceful defer- 
ence and heedful attention yielded to all, are 
not mere “unconsidered trifles.”” Their pres- 
ence may be no great matter; their absence is 
something not to be forgiven, especially ina 
woman. 

The coarse bluntness of speech, which is 
commonly dignified by the name of frankness 
or sincerity, is, in truth, the mere product of 
an innate lack of delicacy and kindliness. I 
frequently hear young men address ladies in a 
manner that would tempt me (were I another 
man) to administer a severe castigation. But, 
alas for ‘“‘our girls!’ they actually appear to 
enjoy being treated with contemptuous fa- 
iniliarity, and to admire men who are thus 
“masterful.’’ I think it is our duty, girls, to 
maintain our own dignity by turning the cold 
shoulder upon such offenders. Why not sys- 
tematically snub every man who does not 
choose to render in his words and manner the 
homage due to a woman? 

The stiff and stilted elegance which we ridi- 
cule in the novels of a past generation is pre- 
ferable to the bold and rude freedom which is 
now considered quite comme i faut. 

The liberty which American girls enjoy is 
by some regarded as an abuse, by others asa 
privilege. I, being an American girl, incline 
to the latter opinion ; but I acknowledge that 
we abuse our freedom. It is a common but 
not an edifying experience to behold a fair, 


| slim, delicate-featured girl, looking the very es- 


sence of refinement, and uttering slang phrases 
in loud nasal tones, with an air that can only 
be described by the word “swagger.” I wish 
we were trained at school in grace of motion, 
sweetness of voice, and a combined elegance 
and vivacity of expression. The voice is quite 
as capable of cultivation in speaking as in 
singing, and nothing can be more fascinating 
than pretty inflections and softly modulated 
tones. As for slang, it is a great temptation ; 
but, with regard to those easily-uttered rough- 
and-ready expressions, the rule must be, ‘‘touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” 

Of all species of bad manners, the most 
offensive are impertinent curiosity and inter- 
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ference. 1 have known girls who interfered 
with the disposition of my hair-pins; were 
seriously concerned about my manner of using 
a shoe-buttoner; wanted to know why I had 
that dress cut polonaise; insisted upon my 
having new sleeves for it of another shade; 
thought it so queer—in fact, quite inadmissi- 
ble—that I should sprinkle sugar over a canta- 
loupe instead of salt; in short, made every 
one of my personal habits—which are not spe- 
cially eccentric—a matter of question or aston- 
ishment. I have been driven by annoyance of 
this kind to such a state of frenzy that Doctor 
Kirkbride’s Asylum has loomed before my 
imagination as a happy place of refuge. I 
have also known people whose curiosity took 
sublimer flights. They have wanted to know 
why we moved from that house on —— Street ; 
whether we rented the preserpt one or bought 
it; whether we brought our own China with 
us—if not, why we didn’t; where we were go- 
ing next summer, and why we didn’t decide 
sooner ; why we bought such and such an arti- 
cle, and whether we knew that we might have 
gotten it cheaper; why we didn’t keep house 
on a certain admirable plan which they could 
suggest—and so on, ad snfinitum. Sometimes I 
wish women—yes, and men also—would forget 
that there is such a word as “why” in the 
dictionary. The infliction is worse than the 
agcnies of a youthful Presbyterian over the 
Shorter Catechism. Kindly interest and sym- 
pathy are quite possible without interference, 
and delicate-minded women who never ask 
questions are the truest friends and the most 
sympathetic confidanies. 

I will not pause to consider the subdivisions 
of my theme—as, how to treat children and 
aged persons, how to treat inferiors, and so 
forth. That lovely courtesy which naturally 
arises from unselfishness and Christian charity 
will rightly manifest itself upon all occasions, 
if we are ever striving to please God and to 
help one another. Much that I have written 
to-day has been said over and over again by 
others ; but some things that we call ‘‘an old 
story” are nevertheless good to remember. It 
is not so easy, after all, to be a lady, in every 
sense of that sweet and noble word. The 
very idea of a lady is full of grace and har- 
mony ; it flows to music, and seems to exhale 
a subtle fragrance, as of hidden violets. It is 
humanity brought to its highest perfection, 
and exerting an influence that is pure, gra- 
cious, tender, and beneficent—an influence 
that tends to resolve all discordant elements 
and to harmonize the world. Let this influ- 
ence, then, this refinement and charity, this 
womanly sovereignty, be ours. Let us be 
ladies, from the soul to the finger-tips, not 
fearing great things or despising small, always 
regarding others, and known to all people by 
our unfailing courtesy. 





BASIL CARLINGFORD’S 
STATEMENT 
A SEQUEL TO RUSILLA’S STORY. 





BY LOUISE 8. DORR. 





Ir was all my own fault. There was no one 
to blame but myself. This is the wormwood to 
the gall of my cup. In a case of aggravated 
bitterness, it is always a comfort to be able to 
say, some one—the woman thou gavest me— 
any one but yourself, did the misehief. This 
comfort is not mine. All the misery of my lot, 
to the very last dreg, I brought upon myself. I 
truly loved Rusilla Mason, but, in my presump- 
tion, I declared I would have the first place in 
her heartornone. I would stand to her in God’s 
place or I would be nothing to her. There was 
once a royal governor to whom the people, on 
hearing his eloquence, paid divine honors, and, 
because he permitted this, and gave not God 
the glory, he fell down dead in their midst. 
My punishment was less sudden, but it was 
equally sure. Rusilla would have made any 
sacrifice for me, I believe, except a sacrifice of 
principle ; but she dared not set the ereature 
above the Creator. I felt very angry with her. 
while owning in my heart, from the first, that 
she was right, and admiring her more than if 
she had weakly yielded to my exactions. This 
may seem incredible in the light of what fol- 
lowed, but it is true. 

“Then I shall have to give you up,” Rusilla 
said. 

It seemed to me like a dividing of soul and 
body. Icould not believe that she meant it. 
She would recall me presently. She would 
find she could not do without me. I had an 
engagement for that night, but I did not go to 
meet it. I stayed in my room, waiting for Ru- 
sie’s note of recall. I was exceedingly wroth 
against her, but i meant to be very forgiving 
and tender whenever she should say, “Basil, 
1 love you above everything else.” 

The recall did not come. I became daily 
more and more defiant.. I gave myself little 
time to think, but grew weary with the pursuit 
of pleasure. I met Rusie often, and her calm- 
ness almost maddened me. In it I recognized 
the calmness of a soul at peace with itself. 
Her face, showing serenity even in suffering, 
was always a reproach to me. 

Then I met Maud Meder. She was dashing 
and showy, but shallow and utterly heartless. 
I knew it from the beginning as well as after- 
ward. There was no grandeur, no depth, no 
nobility to her character. There was not even 
tenderness. But I did not want her tender- 


| ness; and Thad discarded Rusie Mason because 
| she had nobility of soul. So it would be too in- 


| consistent to insist upon it in another woman. 


Tallowed myself to be drawn towards Mand 
Meder. It was an attraction of repulsion, I 
think, but no matter. She was flattered by my 
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attentions. She tried every device to draw me 
on. Isaw through her devices, but I did not 
break away from them. 

‘As well she as another,” I thought. “If 
the good women are so horribly self-willed as 
Rusie Mason, give me one that makes no pre- 
tence to saintliness.’’ 

Thus I reasoned, knowing all the while how 
baseless and hollow were the foundations upon 
which I was building, and yet too stubborn of 
heart to flinch from my position. Mordaunt 
Kingsley, who has always been my true friend, 
attempted remonstrance once or twice. 

‘A man had better bind a millstone about 
his neck, than unite himself to a heartless, 
purely worldly woman,” said my friend. 

“I prefer worldliness to fanaticism, and 
heartlessness to a heart so much preoccupied 
by its religion as to leave no room for devotion 
to me,”’ I replied. 

“« Basil Carlingford, I consider you the most 
shining example of consummate folly that it 
has ever been.my fortune to witness.” 

‘‘Of course, I’m a fool, but the mistake you 
make is in thinking me exceptionally distin- 
guished in that respect,’’ I retorted. 

‘‘We may all have our own particular follies, 
and, for that very reason, we need—we men— 
in the women we are to marry, something 
better, and purer, and holier, and less selfish 
than we have in ourselves,’’ urged Mordaunt. 

‘The woman I am to marry is Maud Meder,”’ 
I declared, “and I don’t believe she has ever, 
since she was born, thought one single thought, 
er done one single deed, that did not spring 
from her loveof herself. But one thing is true 
of her. She is free from cant. She don’t set 
herself up as better than others. She don’t 
disgust you with her preaching, nor groan over 
any little latitudinarianism of speech in which 
you may indulge.” 

‘And you really mean to mary her?” 

“That is my fixed intention.” 

*«*Whom the gods mean to destroy they first 
make mad.’ ”’ 

** Let the gods be held responsible, then, and 
not the individual.”’ 

It was in sheer recklessness that I talked 
thus. I had within me the germs of better 
feeling, but I crushed them. I took a sort of 
pride in being hard, uncompromising, and in- 
credulous of good intentions in any one. 

I went to Brabason Square that evening. 
Maud was alone, and was evidently expecting 
me. She was perfectly dressed. Noone better 
knew the art of adorning herself than Maud 
Meder. ‘If any one else calls, say that I am 
not at home.’’ This was her aside to the ser- 
vant; but if came to my ears. She had doubt- 
less determined upon having my heart and 
hand laid at her feet that night, and I had 
come for the express purpose of so disposing 
of those commodities. ‘And if ’twere done, 
why, then, ’twere best it were done quickly.’’ 





‘*You were very good to come,’’ said Maud, 
standing up before me in all her elegance of 
form and attire. ‘‘My aunt has been worse to- 
day, and I have had to be with hera good deal. 
1 promised myself compensation for it to-night, 
if you came.”’ 

Mrs. Meder had been Maud’s benefactress 
and second mother. Would Rusilla Mason 
have thought of compensation for giving afew 
hours to nursing the illness of such a friend, I 
wondered ? 

‘You have been tiring yourself, then, my 
angel,’’ I observed. 

I had often used this term to myself relating 
to Maud Meder, delighted in the antithesis 
suggested, but I had never said ‘‘my angel’’ to 
Maud herself before. 

“Aren't you a little free with your possess- 
ives?” Maud asked, laughing slightly. 

‘‘AmI? Are you not my angel ?’’ 

“For the angel there can be no shadow of 


doubt. All women are that, you know, but for 
yours—well.”’ 

“That is the question. Are you mine? Will 
you be?” 


“You have the reputation of being a rich 
man. Are you?’ 

“*Passably so. I ougltt to have spoken of 
that first, of course. My property amounts to 
one hundred thousand, and it is well secured.”’ 

‘*I suppose I should affect te care nothing 
about whether you have property or not. Wo- 
men always do, I believe. But, witha sensible 
woman, property is the first thought, and why 
should one pretend indifference? I like you, 
Mr. Carlingford, but I could not afford to marry 
you if you were a poor man—especially as I 
cannot tell what my aunt may take it into her 
head to do with her money. She is much ex- 
ercised on the subject of kindred just now, and 
there is no saying what absurdity she may fall 
into. There, Basil, you see Ihave been honest 
with you.” 

“You have said what you could not do if I 
werea poor man. You have not said what you 
will do as things are. If I were a poor man I 
should take my hatand go. Being not exactly 
that, I suppose [I may stay. Is it so?” 

‘* How very queer you are!’’ 

** What, for wishing to stay ?"’ 

‘‘No—but you take things so coolly.”’ 

“‘If you expect me to go down on my knees 
to you’’— 

**No, don’t—I1 beg of you.’’ 

** Will you, then, without that little ceremony, 
confer upon me the life-privilege of calling you 
‘my angel?’ ’”’ 

“Don’t you think that might get to bea trifle 
monotonous, in time? I think I should prefer 
to have it varied now and then with ‘my dear’ 
and ‘my darling.’’’ 

Upon which I laughed and took her in my 
arms, assuring her that to the variations she 
had suggested, there should be added ‘‘my 
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love,’ ‘‘my other self,”’ “my wife ;” but while 
I held her thus, there came to me the thought 
that it wasa soulless form which I was-embrac- 
ing, and that there was in me no warmth of 
love for endowing this beautiful Undine with 
the missing immortal principle. 

Soulless or otherwise, however, she was now 
mine. I felt no great exultation of spirit over 
the fact. I think my most prominent idea, at 
this time, might have been embodied in the 
question, ‘‘ What will Rusilla Mason say?” 

I saw Miss Mason, not many days afterward, 
going home from her mission school. She had 
been stopped at the corner of Ryot Street by a 
crowd. I was shocked to see her unprotected 
in such a place, and I walked home with her. 
Never, since I lost her, had she seemed to me 
so lovely as she did that day. If it had not 
been for the memory of “mon ange,’’ I believe 
I should have asked Rusie to take me back on 
any terms. But, instead of that, I told her 
that I was to marry Maud Meder. Rusie did 


,not seem surprised. She hoped I might be very 


happy. That was all. 

“Happy !’’ I thought, as I walked home after 
leaving her. ‘ Happy!” and I laughed a sat- 
urnine laugh. 

I remember one othér notable meeting with 
Miss Mason. She had brought her blind pen- 
sioner, Adrian Fasnach, to see Mrs. Meder, who 
believed him to be her brother. Maud Meder, 
who had an objection toall claimants upon her 
aunt’s property, refused to let him come in. 
I had to intetfere, having been appealed to by 
Rusilla, and I think Maud never quite forguve 
me for it. 

Master Fasnach came to live at Brabason 
Square, and likewise a young nephew of Mrs. 
Meder named Robert Hurst —a grand-souled 
fellow, as he has since proved himself. Maud 
treated both very sourly. I-believe she would 
have let Adrian Fasnach starve, if Robert 
Hurst had not been there to take care of his 
uncle. But that young fellow was staunch and 
faithful, and more than a match for Maud’s 
petty meannesses. I liked the boy, and Adrian 
Fasnach delighted me greatly ; but I could not 
modify Maud’s resentment for them. And 
what right had I to make a quarrel with her on 
such asubject? She was only carrying out the 
principles of worldliness which, before there 
was any engagement between us, I had known 
to be hers, and of which I had not disapproved. 

Maud made many complaints of having to 
live with the Jow people whom Rusilla Mason 
had brought into the house, rendering Mrs. 
Meder quite uncomfortable by her discontent. 
It had been understood that Maud was to re- 
main at Brabason Square while her aunt lived ; 
but I beeame convinced that, in order that the 
sick woman might end her days in peace, Maud 
had better go from the house. To the plan of 
our speedy marriage, ‘‘ mon ange’’ readily con- 
sented, and Mrs. Meder gave a prompt, and, I 





thought, grateful assent, when I talked with 
her about it. 

I fully meant, in taking this step, to make as 
pleasant a home for my wife as it was in my 
nature and hers to allow it to be. I was con- 
scious of many shortcomings in myself, and 
this, I thought, would make me lenient toward 
the faults that I knew to be Maud’s. -We 
should not be a model couple, perhaps, but we 
might be no worse off than half the married 
pairs—and, with us there would be no process 
of disillusioning to go through. Above all, I 
resolved within myself there should be no 
longings for a happiness that might have been 
mine. Al! that part of my life connected with 
Rasilla Mason should belong to the dead and 
buried past. And so Maud and I were married. 

But I had not well ealeulated the power of 
a shallow, heartless woman to exasperate a 
proud, sensitive, and. impatient man. The 
feeling that I had brought it all upon myself 
made me more forbearing, but I could not al- 
ways show forbearance. I soon discovered 
that it was quite useless to expect the truth 
from Maud, when deception would serve her 
purpose better. She would tell a falsehood 
with the most unblushing audacity. Her 
readiness in devices of this sort was a constant 
surprise to me. The one thing upon which I 
had counted in her was her honesty. It gave 
me a strange sensation to discover that there 
was no truth in her. She had possessed her- 
self, too, of a thorn to goad me with. That 
was Rusilla Mason’s piety. If she had been 
one of the pious sort, like Rusifla Mason, she 
should have not done this or that of which I 
disapproved. Finding littie peace at home, I 
began to leave Maud much to herself. This 
brought many reproaches, but I could bear 
those better than the friction of constant com- 
panionship. 

A new family moved into our neighborhood, 
the Darnleys. They made a dashing appear- 
ance, dressed richly, entertained elegantly, had 
servants, horses, carriages—lived, in fact, a 
good deal more expensively than we could 
afford todo. I had some previous knowledge 
of the Darnleys, and I desired Maud to avoid 
them. This she readily promised. 

The next day I left home in the morning, 
expecting to be absent until night, but, through 
some chance, returned by an earlier train than 
that I had intended to take. On passing the 
Darnleys’ residence, I saw Maud’s carriage at 
the door. Dr. Mason lived opposite, and I had 
not called there since my marriage. Acting 
upon a sudden impulse, I mounted the steps, 
rang, and, being admitted, took a velvet, easy 
chair in the bay-window overlooking the street. 
Mrs. Mason came in and seemed glad to see 
me. Rusilla was not at home. She had gone 
to a meeting of the Ladies’ Relief Society. 

We spoke of the new neighbors across the 
way. 
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“Did Mrs. Carlingford know them before 
they came here? 
leys,”’ said Mrs. Mason. 


“T have never heard her speak of knowing | reached home. 


them,” I returned, a good deal confounded by 


what I had heard. 
‘“‘Dector Mason was a little doubtful about 


the family at first, but I told him IL thought 


| 


I thanked her with some exaggeration of 


I see her often at the Darn- | gratitude, and we each passed on our way. 


There were callers in our parlor when I 
It was midnight before I gota 
chance ef speaking to my wife. We had been 
very hilarious through the evening, and Maud 
especially. It chanced that 1 dropped -my 
searlet-covered booklet in her way, and she 


they must be above suspicion, for Mrs. Car- | began rallying me upon the new and unex- 
lingford was showing them much attention. | pected character in which I had appeared, that 


We have not called on them yet, but I suppose of a tract distributor. 


we shall.’”’ 

I wished to utter a word of warning, but, 
how could I, after what I had just heard? 
Truly, however, it mattered little. Mrs. Ma- 
son and her daughter would suffer no harm 
from knowing the Darnleys. 
had a safeguard within themselves. And what? 
I asked of my inner consciousness. The an- 
swer forced itself upon me, It is their fear of 
God that gives them safety. I had always 
liked Mrs. Mason. There was something rest- 
ful about herself and her home that must have 
made the heart of her husband delight in her, 
Ithought. Then she had a kind mother-soul 
for all young people. 1 had known her many 
excellences before, but I had never felt them 
and owned their source, as I did that day. I 
felt myself compelled to say, at last :— 

*‘IT think, Mrs. Mason, that piety is an orna- 
ment to a woman.’’ 

“Tt is equally an ornament toa man,”’ said 
Mrs. Mason, earnestly. 

There was a movement now from the house 
opposite. Maud was coming out, and was at- 
tended to her carriage by Metcalf Darnley, a 
man utterly unprincipled, and an unsafe com- 
panion for any woman, as I knew full well. I 
could see that they lingered at the carriage- 
door—she with a foot upon the step, he holding 
her hand—and, when she was fairly inside, he 
waited still—smirking, bowing, smiling—prac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


These women | 


| 


} 
| 





| 





| 
| 
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Upon this subject she 
rang many ludicrous changes, but to me her 
petty witticisms were sadly lacking in flavor. 
I thought of Rusie’s ‘“‘pearls before swine,” 
aud wished that there had been less truth in 
her saying. 

When we were at last left to ourselves, I said 
to Maud, as gently as I could :-— 

“You have been calling on the Darnleys 
to-day, my dear.’”’ 

She looked up at me in quick surprise. 

**Oh,”’ she replied, with the utmost readi- 
ness, ‘‘I was in at Brown & Meadows’ picture 
rooms, and a lady who came in while I was 
there was taken ill. I offered to bring her 
home in my carriage, not knowing it was Mrs. 
Darnley.”’ 

“How did it happen that Mrs. Darnley was 
out without her own carriage?” I inquired. 

“She had arranged to spend the afternoon 


| in the picture gallery. The carriage was com- 
| ing back for her at five o’clock.’’ 


‘*How many of the Darnleys did you meet?” 

“No one but Mrs. Darnley. Only the house- 
keeper and one servant were at home.”’ 

“O Maud, ‘mon ange,’’’ I said, “there is no 
truth in you! Where, let me ask you, was 
Metcalf Darnley during the hour or more that 
you spent at that house? And it was the house- 
keeper, or a servant, I suppose, who went out 


| to your carriage with you, when you were leav- 
| ing?’’ 


tising the rascally graces of which I knew him | 


to be possessed. Oh. if I had had will-power 
enough to transform him into a Caliban, I 
should have done it on the instant! 

Though listening politely to Mrs. Mason, and 
answering mechanically as there was need, I 
scarcely had any knowledge of what she was 
now saying. When the carriage had driven 
away, I soon took my leave, but 1 dared not 
go directly home, knowing I was too angry to 
encounter Maud in my present temper. I ac- 


“I see now. Where was Basil Carlingford 
all this while, I wonder? The secret of your 
searlet-covered literature isout. You are truly 
fortunate in having an old love to supply you 
with tracts, and help you to spy upon your 
wife.” 

** Your thrust at Rusie Mason is undeserved. 


| Icalied on Mrs. Mason to-day, but her daughter 


| was not at home. 


cordingly walked down town and back again, 
meeting Rusie Mason on the way. She had | 


in her hand a little package of juvenile tracts, 
with bright-colored paper covers. In stopping 


to shake hands with me, she dropped the par- | 


cel, which I hastened to restore to her. 

“They are for use in my class,” she said. 

‘Will you give me one?’”’ 

“It will be casting my pearls before swine, 
I fear, but you may have one,” she answered, 
selecting for me a book with a searlet cover. 


Now, Maud, let me beg of 
you to tell me the truth for once. How long 
have you known these Darnleys?” 

“A week or two,’’ she answered, sulkily. 

“Will you promise me— but what good is 
there in your promises? I cannot trust you, 
my angel.” 

“‘Nor I you, my cherub.” 

I will not reproduce the scene further. There 
were hard things said on both sides. It was 


| not our first quarrel, and, by no means, was it 
our last. 


Iam reminded here that, since it is my wife 
that 1 am writing of, chivalry might seem to 
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demand a softening of her faults; but, to this 
history there isa lesson, and, for this, the truth 
is needed. That is why my story is written, 
and, being written, is truthfully presented. 

In defiance of my wishes, my commands 
even, Maud would not give up the Darnleys. 
She assured me more than once that she had 
done so, but it always soon appeared that she 
had spoken falsely. I was in constant un- 
easiness when she was out of my sight, know- 
ing how little [ could trust her. Once I did 
not suffer her to leave the house for many 
days, unless I accompanied her, but this could 
not continue. I went finally to Metcalf Darn- 
ley, and offered him the tenth of my fortune 
if he would leave the country and never re- 
turn. He was heavily in debt, and his credit- 
ors were clamorous for their dues. I knew 
the man I had to deal with when I made the 
offer. He took my ten thousand, and appointed 
a certain day for his final exodus. I went to 
the wharf with him and saw him off. 

When I reached home Maud was not there. 
She had been away several hours, the servants 
informed me. My heart stood still within me. 
lhad been overreached, perhaps. I was full 
of the most horrible suspicions. Not for all 
the pleasures of my life, up to that period, 
would I live over again the half hour that fol- 
lowed. At the end of that time Maud came 
home, accompanied by Mordaunt Kingsley. 
She was very pale, and there were red rims 
round her eyes. I put out my hand to her. 

“I have hada horrible fright about you, mon 
ange,’’ I said. 

But she passed me swiftly, almost fiercely, 
and went on up the stairs to her own room. 

** What does it all mean, Kingsley ?”’ Lasked. 

“It means that your wife is saved. She 
begged me to tell you nothing, but I said there 
had been enough of deception. While you 
were looking after Metcalf Darnley, I was 
looking after Mrs. Carlingford. I had a strug- 
gle for it, but I brought her home, as you have 
seen. I think she will be a different woman 
after this, if you can overlook the past.”’ 

I did not try to see Maud that night. It was 
a question with me whether I would ever see 
her again or not. The next morninga servant 
came to tell me that my wife was very ill. I 
thought this might be more deception, but the 
servant had told the truth. The violence of 
her agitation, and the humiliation of being 
found out in her intended flight and brought 
back, had prostrated Maud alarmingly. 1 put 
away all thoughts of resentment, and cared 
for her as tenderly as I was able. There were 
weeks that she hung between life and death. 
When, at last, she began to recover physical 
strength, there was no corresponding rebound 
of the mental forces. Her memory was gone, 
and she was likea little child, begging for dolls 
and other toys, and prattling of these things 
to every visitor. 





I said her memory was gone, but there were 
some links by which it held upon the past. 
She remembered Master Fasnach, for instance 
—indicating him by a gleeful imitation of his 
crooked limbs and fingers. Then she would 
have him sent for; and, when he had come, 
she diverted herself with him in many childish 
ways. She seemed to show more affection for 
this gentle old man than for any one else. 
Hardly ever was she able to get through a day 
without him. He was always patient with 
her; he pretended to teach her music; he 
devised amusements for her as if she had been 
a child indeed. 

Five years Maud has been like this. She is 
often petulant and even violent, but God has 
given me grace to be always gentle with her. 
I have abandoned my skepticism, and own my 
daily need of the Hand that upholds the world 
—the Hand that in wrath remembers mercy. 

Later—two years have passed. The child- 
hood in maturity, that toward the last grew to 
be very lovely, though so full of pathos, exists 
no longer. Maud died a year ago. 

Can it be that a home of love and happiness 
may yet be mine? I asked the question of 
Rusie Mason last night, and this was her an- 
swer :— 

‘* By God’s blessing, Basil, it may.” 
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WHEN | AM OLD. 
BY MINNIE HALE. 








THE dear old grand-dame sits upon the porch, 
The sunlight falling on her silver hair; 
So calm and still she sits it seems to me 
As if some loving angel watched her there. 
When all life’s warm young longings have grown 
eold, 
Shall I be calm as she when I am old? 


Shall I, whate’er betide, still keep within 
The deep sweet peace which gives her life its 
charm ? 
Shall troubles many, griefs almost untold, 
Enshroud my life, and yet do me no harm ? 
Can I say still, with faith and courage bold, 
**I’li suffer and be strong,” when I am old ? 


And can it be, that on that peaceful head— 
In calm repose, now slumbD’ring in her chair— 
The storms and ills that vex my life have blown ? 
Has sorrow ever touched that brow so fair? 
Her footsteps never wander from God’s fold. 
Wili my faith be so firm when I am old? 


With quiet voice she's told me many a time 
Of all the heavy trials her life has known; 
How, when her heart in anguished pain rebelled 
On wings of faith to God, her grief has flown. 
Dear saintly soul! Thou hast borne pain untold. 
God grant thy faith and peace when I am old! 





Do daily and hourly your duty ; do it patient- 
ly and thoroughly. Do it as it presents itself ; 
do it at the moment, and let it be its own re- 
ward. Never mind whether it is known and 
acknowledged or not, but do not fail to do it, 








RUTH OLIVER. 
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BY PRISCILLA HOPKINS. 








I DON’T see any reason why I shouldn’t write 
astory. Araminta—that’s my niece, Araminta 
Hopkins—laughed like everything when I said 
I believed 1 could. She said :— 

**You’ll have to get me to look it over, Aunt 
Priscilla, and spell all the big words, and cor- 
rect all the mistakes for you.’ 

“Thank you, Araminta!” said I; “but I’d 
thank you still more not to make fun of your 
old aunt.’”’ And then I told her, said I, ‘‘ When 
I write my story, I shan’t have no more big 
words than I can possibly help, and I’ve got a 
good Webster’s Dictionary ; I paid a dollar and 
a quarter for it; and, as for the other mistakes, 
I guess [ hain’t forgot when I used to study 
punctuation at the old red school-house, where 
your father and I went to school.” 

Araminta didn’t feel any too well pleased at 
that, and she hain’t said a word about my story 
since. Araminta is a well-meaning girl, but 
she thinks, ’cause her pa has got rich, that she 
is a terrible sight above some other people 
that’s just as good as she is. Maria—that’s 
Araminta’s mother, my brother John’s wife— 
kinder upholds the girl in her notions. But 
there, now, I wasn’t going to write a story 
about Maria, nor Araminta neither, but about 
a girl Lused to know when I was young. Ruth, 
her name was, Ruth Oliver. She was one of 
the prettiest girls that ever lived, 1 do believe. 
She had great dark eyes, and such beautiful 
hair, all kinder wavy ; sometimes it looked real 
dark, like her eyes, then again, when the sun 
shone on it, it looked almost yellow. And then 
—but ‘taint no use trying to describe Ruth, 
*cause ‘twas the way she looked at you made 
her so pretty. I mean a way she had of open- 
ing her eyes real wide, and then dropping her 
eyelids all of a sudden; that, and the pretty 
color she always had in her cheeks, made her 
—well, just what she was. 

When I was a girl of sixteen (Ruth was just 
my age), I used to think that if I could be as 
pretty as Ruth was, I'd be perfectly happy. 
I was so homely; a great, big, broad-shoul- 
dered girl, and my hands and feet were always 
in the way. Ihad to wear number seven shoes, 
and father had ’em made out of good strong 
leather ; and he always told the shoemaker to 
be sure and make ’em big enough—but what 
has that got to do with my story? I’m afraid 
it’s going to be harder work than I had any 
idea of. 

Ruth wasn’t no relation to me, only by mar- 
riage. Her mother was my father’s second 
wife. Ididn’t like it atall, my father’s getting 
married a second time—I was ten years old, 
then, and mother had been dead a little over 
three years—but, when he brought his new wife 
home, and I found she had such a pretty little 


| girl for me to play with, 1 didn’t feel so bad 
| about it. 
She was a real good woman, Ruth’s mother 
was, and thought the world and all of her little 
| daughter. She was good to me, too, and to 
| brother John, and she made a real nice home 
for us all; but she only lived about four years, 
| and then we was alone again, only, this time 
| we had Ruth. Father promised that he’d look 
| after the girl, and give her a home as long as 
| she wanted one. He liked her, too, but she 
tried him terrible sometimes. You see, father 
| wasn’t a rich man, and he’d always had to 
work hard, and he’d brought me up to work, 
too, and he thought she ought to take hold and 
help me more'n she did. 

I didn’t think so. Why, if I could go back 
now, and do it all over again, I’d be glad to. 

Ruth didn’t like farm-work. She never 
learned to milk, and she said she hated to feed 
calves and chickens; she’d forget all about 
’em, too, sometimes, when I didn’t remind her. 
This was after we ’d both growed up. She was 
always wishing she could go off somewhere to 
school, and she read every spare minute she 
had. She’d go round the house saying little 
bits of poetry to herself. I declare, it makes 
me feel awful, now, to think how she was al- 
ways looking for something in the future—some 
day she was going to be rich and have a fine 
house, and lots of books and pictures, and I 
should come and live with her, and—oh, dear, 
what nice times we would have! 

She never was meant for a famer’s wife. It 
was too bad, for Amos Fessenden thought 
everything of her. Amos was well off, too; 
he hada nice little farm, all paid for, and areal 
decent house on it. And I always thought he 
was a good-looking man, though Ruth used to 
laugh about his red hair. 

He used to come to our house every Sunday 
night, as regular as clockwork, and he’d have 
his best clothes on, and his red hair and whis- 
kers combed very smooth ; I thought he looked 
real well. How he would watch Ruth when 
she was setting the table evenings! And she 
did look pretty as a picture, handling the old 
blue plates ; her hands were always so little and 
so white. I didn’t wonder Amos thought so 
much of her. How could he help it? 

The winter Ruth and I was seventeen, old 
Parson Holbrook moved away from Millbridge, 
and we had anew minister. I never felt right 
| about Parson Holbrook’s leaving us. He wasa 
| good man, and had spent the best part of his 
| lifein that parish. I’ve heard father tell how 

he came there when he was a young man, and 
brought his bride with him, and what a nice- 
looking couple they made. But time he had 
lived there nigh onto thirty years, and worked 
hard all the time, folks got kinder dissatisfied 
with him. Deacon Andrews thought he was 
| extravagant; Mr. Charles Harmon (the dea- 
con’s son-in-law) thought he was behind the 
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times ; Deacon Flint thought he hadn’t brought 
his family up right—the long and short of it 
was, that Parson Holbrook didn’t like to stay 
where he wasn’t wanted. So, as I said before, 
we had a new minister. 

The first time I ever see him, Mr. Charles 
Windham was his name, was one afternoon 
Ruth and I were sitting in our old kitchen at 
home. We’d got our work all done up, and 
Ruth was winding yarn, and I was sewing car- 
pet-rags, when there camea knock at the door ; 
yes, the kitchen door, of course; we never had 
a path through the front yard in the winter 
time. I went to the door and opened it, and 
there stood a gentleman. I knew that it must 
be the new minister. 

‘*Is Mr. Hopkins at home?”’ said he. 

“No, he ain’t,” saidI. ‘‘He has gone tothe 
village to mill.” 

Then he looked at me and said :— 

‘Perhaps you are Miss Hopkins?” 

‘IT said I was, and then he told me who he 
was, and we shook hands, and he said he be- 
lieved he’d come ina few minutes. When he 
did, I said :— 

“This is Ruth Oliver, Mr. Windham.” 

He went over to shake hands with Ruth, and 
she dropped the great ball of white yarn she 
was winding, and he picked it up for her. 
Ruth’s cheeks got redder than ever; she was 
always shy, Ruth was, and I couldn’t help no- 
ticing how he kept looking at her. She was 
pretty enough for any one to look at that after- 
noon. She had on a home-made woollen dress 
—when I made that flannel, I wanted her to 
have it plaided red and green, like mine, but 
she wouldn’t; she went over into the hill pas- 
ture and got a lot of moss, and we colored it 
with that, a nice brownish-gray, a real pretty 
color it made—and then she had a white collar 
and a blue-ribbon bow. 

Mr. Windham stayed quite a while that after- 
noon, and he talked most of the time to Ruth 
(1 didn’t wonder at that), and she kept on 
winding yarn, and answered him in justas few 
words as possible; but, of course, she had to 
look up at him every time she spoke to him. 

Well, he came quite often after that; he 
never saw Ruth alone, though, for I was always 
there, but I know, I couldn’t help knowing, 
how pleased Ruth was to see him. He lent 
her some books, too, poetry books. I couldn’t 
have been hired to read them, but Ruth just 
devoured them, and he used to look so pleased 
when she was talking about them to him. 

Amos Fessenden kept a-coming that winter, 
too, same as ever—poor Amos !—and he seemed 
quite contented, most of the time, though I 
used to think, sometimes, that he was getting 
anxious to know whether Ruth cared anything 


forhim. I could have told him that she didn’t, | 


but he never said anything to me about it, and 
I hadn't no eall to say anything to him. 
Ruth didn’t talk much that winter about 





going away to school, and I remember when I 
was spinning, she took right hold and helped 
about the housework, and let me spin as com- 
fortable as could be. 

One day, along in February, when it got too 
dark to spin, I went down stairs, and there 
was Mr. Charles Windham. : hadn’t heard 
him come in, but that wasn’t to be wondered 
at, for the spinning-wheel kept up such a buzz 
and whir—r—r—. 

Ruth was sitting on one side of the fire-place, 
and Mr. Windham stood in front of her. Ruth 
had her knitting work in her hand, but she 
wasn’t knitting ; and her cheeks were the color 
of the pinies that used to grow in our front- 
door yard. I don’t think either of them heard 
me come down stairs, but when I shut the cham- 
ber-door and came forward, Ruth started up, 
and said :— 

‘*Why, Priscilla, have you come down to 
supper ?’’ and she stepped round and made up 
the fire, and put the tea-kettle on, quicker than 
I ever see her do it before. 

Mr. Windham shook bands with me and 
asked how I was as polite as could be, but all 
the time I could see that he hardly took his 
eyes off of Ruth. I don’t know as I have said 
anything about Mr. Windham’s looks. He 
was almost as good-looking for a man, as Ruth 
was fora woman. He had light-brown hair, 
and his beard was the same color, and he had 
dark-blue eyes, and a high, white forehead. 

I asked him if he wouldn’t stay and have 
supper with us, but he said that he had prom- 
ised to go to Deacon Andrews. Then he said 
*‘Good-night”’ to me, and turned to Ruth, but 
Ruth was just going into the buttery after the 
brown bread. He went right over to the but- 
tery door and held out his hand. 

“Good-night, Miss Ruth !’’ 

I couldn’t see Ruth, and I didn’t hear what 
she said, but I’m pretty sure that Mr. Wind- 
ham kept hold of her hand while he said :— 

‘Will you go for a ride with me to-morrow 
afternoon?” 

Ruth was frightened—I knew by the way she 
spoke—and I heard her say, quite plain :— 

**No—no; I can’t.” 

Mr. Windham said something else, but I 
did not hear what it was, and then he went 
away. 

Ruth staid in the buttery as much as five 
minutes. I didn’t say anything to her, for I 
was glad enough to sit down a few minutes 
after spinning all day. When she came out, 
she set the plate of brown bread down on the 
table, and then came round behind my chair, 
put her arms around my neck, and kissed me 
—Ruth always thoughtasightofme. Ithought 
1 felt a tear on my cheek at the same time, and 
I turned round and looked at Ruth; sure 
enough, she had been crying. 

‘*Ruth Oliver,” said I, ‘‘ what in the world’s 
the matter with you?” 
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“Nothing,” said Ruth. “I—I am very 
happy.” 

I understood ina minute, and I was real glad 
for Ruth, but I couldn’t help feeling sorry for 
Amos Fessenden. 

By and by we sat down and had supper. 
Father had gone over to see Aunt Nancy Hitch- 
cox, and John went with him. They didn’t 
come back till most nine o’clock, so Ruth and 
me was all alone that evening, and I’ll never 
forget it as long as I live. 

Ruth didn’t talk much, but how happy she 
was! She leaned her head back in the old 
kitchen rocking-chair, and made believe she 
was a-knitting; but, my sakes, I don’t believe 
she knit more’n three rounds all the evening. 

I was mending father’s butternut-colored 
coat, and I remember it tried my eyes consider- 
able, for we only had a tallow candle to sew by. 

“You won’t have this kind of work to do, 
Ruth,” Isaid when I had finished the old coat, 
and I held it up for her to see the great patch 
on the elbow. 

‘*No; I suppose not, Priscilla.” 

“If you had married Amos Fessenden,” I 
went on, ‘you ’d had to have done such things.” 

Ruth looked at me. 

“I’m not going to marry Amos. I know 
somebody that will make him twice as good a 
wife as I ever should.” 

I was provoked (the Hopkins’ always was 
a quick-tempered lot), and I said, quite snap- 
pish :— 

“If you mean me, Ruth, and I suppose you 
do, I’d thank you not to say anything more 
about it.’’ 

How many times I’ve been sorry I said them 
words To think I couldn’t have let Ruth 
enjoy that one evening, the last evening I ever 
see hersohappy. She looked at me again, and 
her lips quivered like a child’s, and she said, 
“Priscilla,” and then she began to cry. I was 
awful sorry I spoke so cross, and I said so. 
And Ruth said :— 

“‘I was only joking, Priscilla, and I won’t do 
it any more.” 

The next day I went on spinning same as 
ever, and Ruth did the housework. Mr. Wind- 
ham didn’t come near the house that day, nor 
the next, nor the next; but father went to the 
village to mill on Saturday, and when he came 
back he brought Ruth a letter. She came up 
stairs with itin her hand. Myspinning-wheel 
stood in the big room at the head of the stairs, 
and our bedroom opened off that room. Ruth | 
went into the bedroom and shut the door. I | 
kept on spinning, but ina few minutes I heard 
quite a loud noise in the room where Ruth was. | 
I opened the door and went right in, and I 
never was so scared in all the days of my life. 
Ruth was laying all in a heap on the floor. 

“Ruth! Ruth! What is it?’ I called, but 
she didn’t answer. I picked her right up and | 
put her on the bed (I was real strong, and she 








was only a little thing), but she never said a 
word, and her face was as white as white 
could be. 

I never ran down stairs so quick as I did 
then, for I knew she had fainted; and I got 
the big camphire bottle and wet her forehead, 
and held it to her nose, and pretty soon she 
opened her eyes. 

The first words she said, were :— 

“My letter?” 

I jooked around, and there it was on the 
floor. I picked it up and gave it to her. 

She took it in her hand and held it very tight. 

“Do you feel better, Ruth?” 1 asked, after 
a bit. 

She didn’t answer me, and I kept on smooth- 
ing back her hair. Allof asudden she put the 
letter right into my hand. 

‘** Read it,’’ said she. 

It’s ’most thirty years since I read that letter, 
but 1 remember every word as well as if I had 
just read it. 

It was written the day after he was at our 
house, and this is what it said :— 


Miss OLIVER: I find that 1 made a great 
mistake when I was with you yesterday. I 
regret it very much. Pray forget all I said, 
and believe me, your friend, 

CHARLES WINDHAM. 


**What does it mean, Ruth?’’ I asked. 

Ruth’s lips were as white as her face, and 
her eyes—oh, how dark they looked, when she 
answered me ! 

“it means that in less than twenty-four 
hours after Mr. Windham told me he loved me, 
he found he had made a great mistake.” 

Poor little Ruth! Poor little fatherless and 
motherless girl! There was such a lump in 
my throat that I couldn’t speak, and I just held 
her handand kissed her. By and by shesaid :— 

“There isn’t any mistake about your love 
for me, Priscilla.’’ 

I cried then; I couldn’t help it. I wasn’t 
sorry, neither, for Ruth cried, too; and it didn’t 
seem half so dreadful to have her cry, as it did 
to lay there so white and still. We talked quite 
a while, and Ruth said, finally, that she hoped 
I would never mention Mr. Windham’s name 
again to her, and I never did. 

I don’t think any one but me noticed much 
change in Ruth after that; but she got very 
pale and thin, and I was real anxious about 
her. She was willing to doanything she could 
for me, and was determined to help about the 
housework more’n ever (I wouldn’t let her, 
though); but I never heard her saying over 
any little bits of poetry to herself when she 
was at work. 

We had an early sugar season that spring, 
and one day, in the middle of sugaring, father 
and John went off tathe woods and forgot the 
syrup strainers. It was a busy time for them, 
and Ruth said she’d go for a walk and take 
the strainers up to the woods, and save John’s 
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coming down for them. She told me all about | cerned, for she was willing to be on the go the 
that walk afterward. When she came out of | whole time, and some people think that is the 


our sugar bush she met Amos going up to see 
John, and he turned round and walked home 
with her. He asked her to marry him; Ruth 
cried when she was telling me abovtit. He 
didn’t come to our house Sunday’s any more— 
or any other days either, unless he had business 
with father or John. 

Mr. Windham called once in a great while, 
but Ruth always kept out of sight. We used 
to hear of his going to see Deacon Andrews’ 
daughter Selina, but I didn't take much stock 
in the story. 

Some people called Selina a beauty in them 
days, but I never could see it. Her head was 
as red as Amos’—she was own cousin to Amos 
—and she had great black eyes. Now I think 
red hair and black eyes don’t go well together ; 
but she had a beautiful complexion, only she 
had to be dreadful careful in the spring of the 
year not to get freckled, and her mouth was 
rather large. She was short, but not slender 
like Ruth. 

One, day in July I was washing up the break- 
fast dishes, and Ruth was in the buttery mak- 
ing pies, when father came in for some water. 

**T heard some news to-day, Priscilla,”’ says 
he. 

Now father scarcely ever repeated anything 
he heard, so I was rather surprised. 

‘*What was it?” I asked. 

‘‘Our minister is going to be married to Se- 
lina Andrews,” said he. 

** Who told you, father?” says I. 

“Deacon Flint,’’ said father, promptly. 
‘*He says they are going to fix up the parson- 
age; have it ready for the young couple by the 
middle of September.” 

I didn’t say nothing more, and father 
started off for the hay-field with his jug of 
water. 

Pretty soon Ruth came out of the buttery 
with a pie and put itin the oven. When she 
went by me on her way back she said :— 

“He didn’t make any mistake this time, 
Priscilla.’’ 

‘Ruth Oliver,” says I, ‘“‘he has made the 
biggest mistake he ever made in his life—and 
Iam glad of it." 

I felt real wicked that morning. When that 
wedding day came around, the tenth of Sep- 
tember it was, I went to the church and seen 
them married. Selina made a pretty bride, 
but what a day it was! Cold enough for the 
end of November, and it rained every minute 
from morning till night. I was glad of that, 
too, and glad to see how Mr. Windham looked ; 
not much like a bridegroom, I can tell you. 

After they got back from their wedding trip 
to Boston, and were settled down in the par- 
sonage, there was considerable visiting back- 
wards and forwards inthe parish. Selina made 
a good minister’s wife, ag far as that was con- 


| 





principal duty of a minister’s wife. 

Ruth wouldn’t go anywhere, scarcely, that 
fall. She wasn’t well, one thing, and she 
didn’t want to go, another. She caught cold 
early in the fall, and neglected it, 1 suppose, 
for first I knew she had areal hard cough—a 
cough that grew worse and worse when cold 
weather came on. I nursed her up as well as 
I could, and we had the doctor from Mil! bridge 
up tosee her. He didn’t talk as if there was 
much the matter, and gave her some cough 
medicine and so on. 


It’s no,use making a long story of it. Ruth 


| kept getting worse, and I finally told father 


that I believed she was going, just as her mo- 
ther did before her. Father said that was 
some of my notions, but I could see he was 
anxious enough about Ruth, and the next week 
he sent over to Fayetteville to have old Doc- 
tor Fenton come and see her. He told us that 
Ruth had the consumption, and all we could 
do would be to make her as comfortable as we 
could. He said he did not think she would 
live a great while, but she might linger along 
till warm westher came. Just as he was leav- 
ing the house, Ruth asked me to call him back, 
for she wanted to speak to hima minute. Of 
course, Ruth hadn’t heard what he told father 
and me, for she was upstairs. I went up to 
her room again with the doctor. Ruth was 
laying just as we left her, but there was a 
brighter color in her cheeks, and it seemed 
more trouble for her to breathe than I had 
seen it before. She said to the old man :— 

‘*I want you to do me a great kindness, doc- 
tor. LIamsure you have told Priscilla and her 
father what you think of me, and I hope you 
will tell me. Shall I ever be well again?” 

The doctor didn’t say anything for a minute, 
and Ruth went on: “ You needn’t be afraid 
of making me worse ;” and then she asked 
once more, in such a pitiful little voice, ‘‘Shall 
I ever be well again?”’ 

The doctor laid his hand down on her fore- 
head and said, very solemn, “Not in this 
world, my child ; not in this world.” 

I had to cry, but Ruth never shed a tear. 
She thanked the doctor for telling her, just as 
quiet and composed as if he had told her she 
would soon be as well as ever. Everything 
went on much as before after that, only Ruth 
got a little weaker every day. I had her 
moved down stairs into a little bedroom off 
the parlor, but she would get up every day 
and dress a good part of the time, though she ’d 
lay on the lounge in the parlor most all day. 
Father wouldn’t have her out in the kitchen 
at all, for fear she’d catch the draught from 
the outside door, when he and John were going 
in and out. 

One dey, not a great while after old Doctor 
Fenton told us that Ruth wasn’t long for this 
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world, when I was going down to the village 
after some oranges—Ruth thought she could 
eat some—I met Mr. Wicdham. He was walk- 
ing very slow, and looking down, and he didn’t 
see me till he had got most close to me; then 
he started up and come and shook hands, and 
asked how father was, and then he said :— 
1 ‘And Miss Oliver, how is she?’ 
j “Ruth Oliver is dying,” said I, short as 
» could be. 
Mr. Windham looked as if somebody had 
_ struck him, and he said, very quick and 
sharp :— 

“It cannot be.” 

“Tt is,” said I. 

I stood still a minute or two after I spoke; 
and, as he didn’t say anything more, I begun 
to move away, when he spoke again. 

‘**She—is she resigned ?”’ 

Now I never stood near so much in awe of 
Mr. Windham as I did of old Parson Holbrook, 
and I always despised the way he treated 
Ruth, and I just says, tart as possible :— 

**T guess she’s glad of it. I reckon dying 
won’t be any harder for her than living was a 
while back.”’ 

I didn’t stop to see how he liked that, but 
just went on to the village and got my oranges. 
When I got home I didn’t say nothing to 
Ruth about having met the minister, and I 
didn’t see anything more of him, except at 
meeting on Sundays, for more than a month. 
It was along in the latter part of March that 
he came to our house to see Ruth. She and I 
were alone, as usual, for father and John 
were busy in the woods. Soon as he came in, 
he wanted to know how Ruth was, and then 
he asked if he might see her. The door from 
the kitchen into the parlor was open part way, 
so I knew Ruth must have heard who it was. 
I crossed the kitchen and threw the parlor 
door wide open, and said, ‘‘ Ruth is in here,’’ 
and then I stepped back to let him go in. 

Ruth looked prettier than ever that morn- 
ing, so white and pure, and her eyes looked so 
bright; her hair was all loose and laying on 
the pillow around her, and one hand—such a 
thin, white hand—rested under her cheek. 
Mr. Windham went straight over to her and 
put out his hand. 

“I am very sorry to find you like this, Miss 
Oliver,’’ said he, 

Ruth put her hand in his for half a minute, 
but she didn’t say a word. Then he asked 
her if she suffered much pain, and she said :— 

‘* Not all the time.” 

He sat down then and looked at her. I be- 
gun to feel sorry for him; he was almost as 
pale as Ruth, and he looked just as sorrow- 
ful as could be. After a few minutes he be- 
gun to talk to her; like a minister, I mean. 
I can’t remember all he said, but he talked 
about heaven, and what a happy place it was, 
and how none of us ought to be afraid to die. 


‘ him she did not give him any answer. 





I know 1 couldn’t help erying ; and the minis-. 
ter's voice trembled so sometimes that he 
could hardly speak. Ruth never said a word 
till he had finished speaking, and then—I de- 
elare I was surprised at Ruth, she said :— 

‘““Of course, it is your duty to tell me all 
this, Mr. Windham, and lam very much obliged 
to you; but I knew it all before.” 

Mr. Windham didn’t speak, and pretty soon 
Ruth went on :— 

“IT am very glad and thankful that I am 
near death. I only hope the end may come 
soon, for,’ and she turned and looked at me, 
“J am afraid Priscilla will wear herself out, 
taking care of me.’’ 

“Ruth,” said I, ‘don’t talk that way. Just 
as if I was in any danger of wearing out, or 
had ever thought of such a thing !"’ 

Then Mr. Windham said something to Ruth 
that I didn’t hear, for I was crying, and Ruth 
didn’t answer him. First I knew he went 
over and sat down close beside Ruth’s lounge, 
and I heard him say :— 

“You thought then, and think now, that I 
was a scoundrel ; but, indeed, it was not so.’’ 

Ruth looked surprised, and then said, gent- 
ly: “I did not think that; yeu made a mis- 
take.”’ 

‘* Made a mistake !’’ he repeated, scornful as 
could be. ‘‘I did make a mistake. God for- 
give and pity me, for there is no more wretched 
man on this earth than I am.”’ 

Ruth looked so white I was afraid she was 
going to have a fainting spell—she had had 
two or three—so I started forward and said :— 

“You must not talk so to Ruth, Mr. Wind- 
ham.” 

He turned to me real savage, and said he :— 

“J will tell her. Do you think I can let her 
go down to the grave and not know?” Then 
he looked at Ruth and said, gentle as could 
be: ‘‘May I tell you?’’ 

‘* What have you to tell me?’’ Ruth asked. 

I wish I could remember the very words Mr. 
Windham said, but it’s so long ago I can’t; 
but I never felt so sorry for any one as I did 
for him before he had done speaking. It 
seemed that the day he asked Ruth to marry 
I had 
to come down stairs right in the midst of it. 
Maybe, if I had stayed up stairs and spun a 
few minutes longer, it would have all turned 
out different. And when he went away from 
our house that night he went over to Deacon 
Andrews’ to tea, and Selina told him that 
Ruth and Amos was going to be married in 
the spring. He couldn’t say much about that, 
for Selina was his wife; but I understood how 
it was. Selina knew that he had been to our 
house a good deal, and she was afraid that he 
might be thinking of marrying Ruth, so she 
told him that a purpose. 

He said he could not believe it at first, but 
then he remembered how loath Ruth was to 
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answer him, and how she refused to go fora 
ride with him, and he thought it might be so. 
He knew Amos was Deacon Andrews’ nephew, 
and so he asked the deacon if it was true that 
his nephew and Miss Oliver were going to be 
married in the spring. Now Deacon Andrews 
knew how often Amos came to our house, and 
1 suppose he had heard all the senseless talk 
there is if young folks so much as look at each 
other, and he said, oh, yes! he s’posed it would 
come off in the spring, or maybe at midsum- 
mer. Amos was telling him, only a few days 
before, that he’d got his house most ready for 
a wife; and Mr. Windham said that the deacon 
went on talking about it, and said he thought 
it would be a first-rate match, only he was 
afraid Ruth wasn’t hardly rugged enough for 
a farmer’s wife. 

Mr. Windham thought then that the reason 
Ruth did not answer him was because she did 
not like to tell him that she was engaged to 
Amos Fessenden; so he went home, and the 
next day he wrote that letter to Ruth. The 
mistake he meant that he had made was ask- 
ing a girl to be his wife who was engaged to 
some one else. Then he told us (for Ruth 
wouldn’t let me Jeave the room) how he come 
to find out all about it. 

When Amos Fessenden told him that he was 
going West—for Amos sold his farm and went 
to Wisconsin about two months after Mr. 
Windham was married to Selina—he was very 
much surprised, and asked him if he and Miss 
Oliver were going to be married before he 
went. Amos told him he was never going to 
marry Miss Oliver. Mr. Windham asked him 
how long the engagement had been broken off, 
and he said Amos got angry and told him that 
he had no right to question him, but there had 
never been any engagement between Miss 
Oliverand him. Said Amos, ‘‘ I’m notashamed 
to say that Lasked her to marry me, but she 
refused me.”’ 

Mr. Windham said he begged Amos to an- 
swer just one question more, and that was 
when Miss Oliver had refused him, and Amos 
told ‘im that it was the spring before—in 
sugaring time. So then Mr. Windham knew 
what an awful thing he had done, and he said 
he had never known one moment’s peace nor 
happiness since he found it out. 

Ruth began toery long before he had finished 
his story; but when he had got all done, and 
had asked her to forgive him (1 did feel sorry 
for Mr. Windham then; he couldn’t tell her 
he loved her, you see, for he was a married 
man), she stopped erying, and looked at him 
and said, “I have nothing to forgive; it was 
all a mistake.”’ 

He didn’t say a word for some time, and 
then said he must go. Ruth spoke then; said 
she :— 

**Say good-by to me before you go this time, 
Mr. Windham.” I didn’t know what she 





meant, but presently she said, ‘‘ You must not 
come again; I~—I—eannot bear it.’’ 

I went out into the kitchen then and shut 
the door. In about five minutes Mr. Windham 
came out and walked straight across the room 
and out of the house ; he never seen me at all. 
It was awful. I remember thinking how I 
should hate to be in Selina Windham’s place. 
I guess, though, that he made her a good 
enough husband, for they seemed to live quite 
happy together for more than ten years. Mr. 
Windham died then, and two years after that 
Selina married again—some one from Ohio, 
and went there to live; but I have gone on 
from where I left Ruth. 

There ain’t much more to tell, though, for 
she never held her head up again after the day 
Mr. Windham said good-by to her, but she 
lingered a little over four weeks, just as happy 
as could be. I never see any one so peaceful 
as she was. Before she died, she asked father 
if he couldn’t get old Parson Holbrook to come 
and preach her funeral sermon, because he had 
buried her mother. Father felt awful bad; 
he said he would tty and have him come, and 
he did. 

It was the first day of May that Ruth was 
buried. I made a wreath of pink and white 
May flowers and put on her coffin, and put a 
little bunch in her hand—-my pretty Ruth— 
she wasn’t quite nineteen. Mr. Windham 
never saw her after the day I was telling you 
of. He brought Mrs. Windham to the house 
the day before the funeral, but he didn’t go in 
tosee Ruth. I think, if ever a man was thank- 
ful for anything, he was thankful that Parson 
Holbrook came and preached Ruth’s funeral 
sermon. 

When I come'to think it all over afterwards, 
I couldn’t feel so sorry for Mr. Windham as 1 
did when he was telling about his mistake, for 
what made him in such a dreadful hurry to 
marry Selina? If he’d waited a while, he’d 
have found out that Ruth wasn’t never going 
to marry Amos Fessenden. 
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WATER. 

Most small houses have but one cistern, and 
upon this only has the house to depend fora 
constant supply ; and this cistern, often situate 
in the kitchen, which frequently serves as a 
sitting-room for one family, and as cookshop 
and wash-house for the house; it surely will 
not require one to arise from the dead to say 


| the water will be lukewarm and unfit to drink. 


In selecting a place outside the premises for a 
cistern, great attention should be given toa 
shaded corner ; for the cooler the situation, the 
more pleasant, pure, and refreshing will be the 
water. Besides, it is well known that water 
exposed to the sun’s rays will corrupt; there- 
fore, the cooler and the more shady the situa- 
tion, the longer the water will remain pure. 
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BY CARROLL WEST. 








(Concluded from last month.) 

THAT was two years ago. And the months 
that she had the dear mother so near her that 
she could see her and her quiet happiness every 
day ; that her father seemed to renew his youth 
in his freedom from care, were very precious 
to her now. The more precious that the little 
cottage was tenantless again. The dear mo- 
ther, with untold blessings on her unselfish 
child, had closed her eyes in peace, and gone 
serenely from ‘the house made with hands’ 
to the eternal ‘‘rest which remaineth for the 
children of God.” 

nen the brother—who had that happy fac- 
ulty of many other careful people, of extend- 
ing kindness only where it was not needed— 
invited his father to visit him, and see the grand- 
children whom he had neverseen. So Adelaide 
was left at last alone with her husband. The 
more alone that no little child had come to push 
her, with incessant demands, from her unbro- 
ken ease and constant thinking; and that her 
husband, engrossed in a literary Jabor which 
embodied the thoughts garnered by years of 
patient study, observation, and experience, 
spent from early light until nearly midnight 
in his library ;—a spot upon which she seldom 
intruded, for she felt that he would lay down 
his pen out of respect to her; but that her 
gentle offers of help would be met with a 
kindly smile and a ruffling of her golden curls, 
as he bade her ‘‘run away and enjoy herself, 
and not bother her little brain about work,’’ 
much as one would dismiss a loved but disturb- 
ing child, ora playful kitten, whose aim in life 
was to chase a bal! till tired, and-then sleep to 
dream again of play. 

“Ah, me!” sighed Adelaide, rising to press 
her face against the window-glass and gaze, 
through the storm of wind and snow, in the 
direction of the darkened cottage; ‘they 
needed me, and I was not so lonely. Now 
nobody needs me, and I have no objeet in my 
life, except to think of myself and what I 
shall eat or what I shall drink, or wherewithal 
I shall be clothed. 

“T know my husband loves me; and—no, I 
don’t want him to be very ill, just that I may 
do something for him ; but still I wish his books 
were not all he needed. I wish some one 
needed me! 

“What is the use,” she exclaimed, impetu- 
ously, standing on tip-toe—for she was a little 
creature —to look in the mantle-mirror, “for 
me to have on such a lovely lavender silk, and 
all this exquisite thread-lace, and my hair just 
as completely in a tumult of crimps as fashion 
could wish, if no one sees it or cares? 

“Now if I were married to a young man 
who had to work real hard, and I had to plan 
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and plot, and little by little get me a pretty 
dress, and it fitted me exquisitely, just as this 
does,” turning around with her hands at her 
waist to admire her slender yet rounded figure, 
and the manner in which her dress seemed 
moulded to it, ‘‘and when he came home and 
I looked so nice—and was so happy because I 
loved him so dearly—he should say, ‘My darl- 
ing, how pretty you are, and how tastefully 
dressed !’ oh, how pleased 1 should be! 
“‘But,”’—as her eyes fell away from 


house roses her husband had fastened just be- 
fore dinner amongst the soft Jace at her throat, 
kissing her, meanwhile, with tender gravity— 
“TI do not, do not mean to be ungrateful. My 
good, kind husband — he loves me— what do I 
want more? Iam wicked! I will go to him 
and he will banish these silly, idle thoughts.” 

And yet she sighed; for there was a want, 
though even in thought unexpressed. Trying 
to ignore or forget the hunger, would not con- 
quer it. Only work—that would leave no time 
for brooding fancies ; and getting used to it— 
that commonplace, yet certain cure for many 
sorrows—could do that. 

Before his library-table, pen in hand, and 
the scattered leaves of MSS. surrounding him, 
sat the master of the house. A man of sixty 
years, whose iron-gray hair and moustache, 
whose clear brown eyes, and pure complexion 
had justly won for him the admiration of those 
who look only for physical beauty. But the 
noble head, the broad brow, the grave intent- 
ness, even the slight bend in the shoulders, be- 
spoke the scholar. 

Now, as the door opened and admitted the 
shy little wife, who seldom intruded upon him 
here, he threw aside his pen and welcomed her 
with outstretched hand. 

**Come in, dear, you will not disturb me. I 
have finished the subject I was on; and before 
I began the next was coming to have a little 
talk with you about a letter I have just re- 
ceived. But let us go out of this workshop of 
mine. It is a dismal place for you.” 

“T don’t think it dismal. I like to come; 
but I only disturb you, and am of no use. 
Could I never help you any?” . 

“Dear child,”’ he said, smoothing her wavy 
hair as with a paternal benediction, ‘‘ you help 
me, as the sunlight helps me, by cheering and 
making everything beautiful.” 

“ Yes,’”’ she sighed, ‘‘ but the sunlight has its 
mission and its work—it is of some use.’’ 

He laughed, as one would laugh at a little 
boy full of an ambition to sail round the world 
in a boat of his own whittling. To him she 
was so young—such a child !—he did not guess 
the rapid growth of a heart in a thinking wo- 
man. 

**What,”’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘is my girlie-wife 
dying for a mission! Does she want to don 
short skirts, and show those pretty little feet 
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encased in manly boots, and talk in public 
about her many woes?” 

“I hav’n’t any woes,’’ she answered, pleas- 
antly, although again she felt disappointed 
that he could not see what her life needed ; 
“that’s just the trouble. I need some to oc- 
cupy me. You know,” she said, sweetly, 
leaning her head against his shoulder, and 
slipping her slender fingers within his, ‘‘ I have 
always been poor, and had to be busy, until 
you took me into your home.”’ 

** And into my heart, darling,’’ impetuously 
kissing the soft pink cheek, ‘“‘into my heart. 
Always remember that.” 

Then, as if half ashamed of an emotion so 
much more youthful than his years, he left 
her, and, picking up a letter from his table, 
said :— 

“Here is occupation for you, dear, of a kind 
Ihope you may like. This letter is from Elliott 
Jerome, my nephew, from Chicago. He is 
about making arrangements in Boston with an 
iron firm, and writes to know if it will be 
agreeable to me to receive him for a short time 
as my guest, introduce him to business men, 
etc. Now he is merely employed as an agent 
for the coming year, and, as it will be neces- 
sary for him to be more or less in Boston, I 
have thought I would ask him to make our 
house his home—it is so short « drive into the 
city—if it be agreeable to you. He has only 
just left college, although twenty-four years 
of age; and, doubtless, will enjoy theatres and 
operas, and all that sort of thing, as much as 
you do, my Adele. And then the old husband 
can de excused, can’t he, sweetheart, if you 
have this boy to escort you !”” 

“Boy!” laughed Adelaide, ‘“‘ why he is four 
years older than I, and Lam an old married 
woman! But, when will he be here?” glee- 
fully seating herself on the arm of his chair, 
and pretending to curl his straight gray locks 
over her finger. 

‘Poor little thing!’’ he said, with a tender 
caress, as he looked at her dancing eyes and 
flushing cheeks, “‘she is tired of this dull old | 
husband, and eager to play. She needs a com- 
panion of her own age to help her be happy.’’ 

This he said without a particle of jealousy, 
albeit there wasa little pang, as there had been 
often before, when he realized how unsuited 





were his sixty years to her twenty. For her 
sweet sake he would gladly have gone back to | 
his immature youth, given up the toilsomely- 
garnered wisdom and experience, of which he | 
was naturally proud, if to her whom he loved 
so deeply he could be all her young, enthusias- | 
tic, and emotional nature missed. | 
**Tired of my dear old husband !’’ she said, 
with touching tenderness. ‘‘I am never tired 
except when I am shut away from you, and 
then I am tired of myself—never of you. 
Never think it again, Philip,’ she seldom 
called him by his first name, and it gave him a 


thrillnow. ‘Do you think I could forget ail 
you did for my father and mother, all the pa- 
tient kindness you have shown your faulty 
wife?” 

He interrupted her with a strange tremor in 
his tone. 

“It was love, Adele, entire love, not only 
kindness !’’ 

The gratitude of her words, inasmuch as it 
was only gratitude, not responsive love, pained 
him. He walked to the window, looked out at 
the starlight—cold yet constant—then suddenly 
returned to lift the now troubled face of his 
young wife, and gazing earnestly into the pa- 
thetic depths of her beautiful eyes, he said, 
solemnly :— 

*‘God knows how true is my love, Adelaide, 
and how unchanging; and that, if it were in 
my power, I would give you everything your 
warm life craves.”’ 

Long after she remembered his words, ask- 
ing herself, ‘‘Could he have dreamed what the 
one, the only craving then of her foolish heart 
was?’’ With tears regretting one moment her 
own lost bliss of ignorance, and the next with 
remorse deploring its selfishness. 

Abouta fortnight after, Elliott Jerome came. 
A tall, slender, well-formed young man, with 
a dark, healthy complexion; dark, so called 
black eyes, variable and restless, capable of 
an almost melancholy that was rather senti- 
mentality than real sentiment, and yet at times 
flashing and dancing with gay exuberance. 
Hig hair, of deepest shade of brown, had just 
enough waviness to indicate the womanly 
touches of a warm but not tender, sensitive 
yet not constant, temperament, intent for the 
time, but not earnest for all time. And by 
womanly I do not mean in any way our general 
term of effeminate, but rather that something 
of sympathetic gentleness, which makes chil- 
dren and dumb creatures naturally turn to such 
an one, assured of comprehension. 

There was an eager frankness, a subtle sym- 


| pathy, an impulsive ardor, a quick perception, 


allied with the most innate refinement, which 
made him a charming companion. The very 
manner in which he gave a dime to a street- 
beggar, was more than the dime itself. It 
seemed to apologize for not giving more, and 
express a deep pity and a keen sensitiveness to 
suffering, which really were notin him. Suf- 


| fering was abhorrent to him, because it shocked 


his fastidious sense of the fitness of things; 
not at all because he suffered with it. He gave 


| and thought his giving “‘generosity,”” when he 


really gave that he might get rid of the sight 
of suffering. Sensuous in his love of beauty, 
of coloring and form,-he was artistic and poetic 
in his tastes and thoughts, without having the 
creative faculty which enabled him to express 
either. 

Yet his singing—for he possessed a rich tenor 
—was a something to be listened to with tears. 
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It wrung one’s heart with a sense of utter mis- 
ery. And the wonder was how one so incapa- 
ble of anything but transient intensity, so in- 
capable of a lasting heart-break, or an agony 
of soul, could so waken the depths of passion- 
ate grief in others, by the weird beauty of that 
passionless voice. 

With this sunny, witty, emotive yet fickle 
nature, was a practicality and executive ability, 
a forethought and foresight, that made hima 
man of weight in business circles. The very 
antipode of Mr. Martel in temperament, he 
was all the more, perhaps, a pleasing guest ; 
for his very adaptability made him, with the 
grave and dignified man of letters, show the 
most sensible side of his many-sided nature. 

To Adelaide he was a new creation. Light 
and joyous to meet her cheerful moods ; tender 
and sympathetic for her more thoughtful mo- 
ments. Entering with seeming fulness into 
her love of art and passion for music, and al- 
ways ready to attend, to wait on, to entertain, 
or to listen, he seemed to her, in her ignorant 
blindness, more like a brother — like the other 
half of herself—than any one she had ever met. 
Constant herself, she never suspected him of 
fickleness. Trustful and loyal, she was slow 
to see an untrueness of nature, or that unsta- 
bleness which is the bane of many an other- 
wise beautiful character. 

The winter was full of enjoyment. Boston 
seemed to do her best in offering every enter- 
tainment heart could wish ; and never had life 
seemed more a thing of joy than now. Even 
her husband unbent at times from his gravity, 
and entered into the keen pleasure of these 
two happy yeung creatures, to whom life pre- 
sented only her most sparkling cup. 

““Yes,’’ he said to himself, “this is what my 
Adele needed—a lively companion of her own 
age. Iam too silent, too dull, too old for her. 
Ah, let her be happy while she can! And how 
the child improves! She grows more beautiful 
every day!’ 

Which was true. Day by day unfolded new 
loveliness. Her form, which had been girlishly 
slender and willowy, lost none of its grace, but 
all the curves were of a rounder and softer out- 
line. A tender suppleness ruled every move- 
ment. The brilliant eyes retained their bright- 


ness, but a new dreaminess shaded them. The | 


rose on her cheek grew more transient, more 
fitful in its blooming. The merry-hearted 
bursts of laughter, exuberant like a child’s, 
had given place toa low, rippling laugh full of 
melody. 

Others, too, had marked the change, and 
commented—notall kindly. They “wondered 
what the husband was thinking of—was he 
blind that he left his young wife so wholly de- 
pendent upon his nephew for society and com- 
panionship?” 

But still—immersed in his books, his transla- 
tions, and his MSS.—he did not read clearly that 


| fair, pure page of an innocent heart, which, 
| in unconscious guilelessness, was drifting — 
| whither? 

If Elliott Jerome saw whither, it roused no 
| deeper feeling at first than gratified vanity. 
| He never troubled himself with analyzing his 
| sensations ; he took for granted they were all 
| they ought to be. Self-examination was not 
| one of his penances. It was a bore, and, be- 

ing a bore, was sufficient reason why it should 
| be avoided. He was too pleasure-loving, and 

too thoroughly satisfied that he was eminently 
honest, unusually honorable, foolishly gener- 
| ous, and altogether too self-sacrificing a man, 
| to need to look into his own motives. ‘‘ They 
| were sure to be those of agentleman.’’ Never- 
| theless, he took keen delight in making the 
| rose and lily alternate in that soft cheek; in 
| watching the sparkle of her eyes when he pro- 
| posed some new pleasure, or, in seeing a list- 
| less languor take the place of her sunny ani- 
| mation, when he mentioned, as if casually, that 
| he “must ere long be going back to Chicago.” 

He did not go; did not intend to go. He was 
| too much interested in the study of a more 
| innocent nature than he had ever met or 
dreamed of. 

If any one had told him he was a villain— 
doing a wicked deed—he would have denied 
the imputation emphatically. It was only 
“pour s’amuser’’—he “meant no harm.” So 
he lingered —and so, like one walking in her 
| sleep, Adelaide Martel drew near a cruel fate, 
| and knew it not. 

The roses and vivid-hearted geraniums of 
| midsummer had faded; and ‘the misty morn- 
| ings, the dreamy twilights, the glorious moon- 
lights of September found Elliott Jerome still 
lingering at his uncle’s house. Many guests 
had been entertained there; had come and 
gone, and were to come again; but now fora 
| while they were alone again —just the three; 
| and Mr. Martel had become once more absorbed 
in his books, and Adelaide and Mr. Jerome 
| had nocare but to find new amusements. Ade- 
| laide no longer felt a want unsatisfied; no 
| longer questioned herself what she wanted ; 
| she enjoyed keenly, lived blindly; and, in the 
| entire guilelessness of an unsophisticated heart, 
| knew not why. 
One twilight, when the glories of the sunset 
| had vanished to leave a tender, neutral tint, 
| warmed by soft bands of rose, lined with bur- 
| nished gold, midst whose curtained folds glim- 
| mered a mild new moon, the hammock on the 
| lawn swung slowly to and fro weighted with 
| Adelaide’s graceful form. The edge of her 
| white dress, and its azure ribbons swept the 
| dew from the grass. She was gazing at the 
| manly form of Elliott as he sauntered up and 
| down the lawn, and then her eyes turned to 
| drink in all the splendor of the western sky. 
| “JT was thinking,” she said, as he threw away 
| his cigar, and began to sway her hammock 
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gently, his eyes fastened upon the beautiful 
face which the faint moonlight made as spirit- 
ual as an angel’s; “I was thinking how hard 
it must be to be dead and forgotten. And yet, 
at such hours as this, it seems I must die, 1 am 
sohappy. Everything seems calling me away, 
as if there were a happiness I had never known 
—could never know on earth. Mr. Martel 
would say I was nervous; but you know me 
so well, what is this I feel? Is it prophetic of 
death ?” 

**Do not mention the horrible subject,”’ he 
exclaimed, shuddering. ‘‘To think of you in 
your fresh young beauty—you! The thought 
is maddening !”’ 

He turned his head quickly, but not before 
she saw slow-dropping tears. 

‘Forgive me, Elliott,’’ she cried, impetuously 
springing from her hammock, and laying her 
hand tenderly upon his arm. ‘I will not for- 
get that you would miss me—that you say I 
help you, stimulate and encourage you in your 
ambitions—that you need me.”’ 

He walked silently away. He was strongly 
tempted to take that little hand in his, and to 
kiss that soft cheek ; but he was a man of cau- 
tion—‘“‘it might startle her; better let her 
wander on in blissful unconsciousness.” Pre- 
sently he returned, and, seating himself beside 
her, began to sing in a low, impassioned voice, 
a German song of Reinich’s, “‘ Darling, why 
lingerest?’’ 

“There!” he exclaimed, as he finished by 
repeating two fervent lines in the last verse :— 
“ All, all but Love now sleep! 

Thee he calls everywhere.” 
‘‘let us leave our sentiment and song, and have 
our evening row before the moon is gone.” 

He saw that a strange tumult was troubling 
her; that she was unnerved ; and he was not 
yet willing to have her so understand herself 
as to spoil his pleasure 

Upon the brook, so gliding, only the musical 
dip of the oars was heard, until Adelaide, 
leaning back dreamily in hercushions, asked :— 

“Do you remember how Romola went at 
dusk into the sail-boat, and let it drift, she did 
not care—did not think—how or where, whether 
upon rock or shore, since Tito had proved false ? 
I believe I could wish to do so—to drift in this 
little boat, drift—drift out to sea, and be lost 
forever, if I had been deceived in one I loved, 
or forgotten. Oh,” she cried with fervor, ‘‘to 
think of living to old age with that thought 
between you and every joy ; tothink of dying, 
and carrying in your soul that stab through 
eternity ; that you had wasted your heart’s best 
loving; that you were forgotten! Heaven 
could not be heaven to me if I were forgotten !”’ 

Her eyes shone like stars, and her delicate 
cheek bore a deepened flush as the impassioned 
words rushed forth. They frightened Elliott 
Jerome, although they at the same time stirred 
a strange emotion, half love, half triumph, in 





bim. Who would have dreamed this gentle 
wild-flower would have developed such inten- 
sity ? 

**Perhaps,”’ he said to himself, half startled 
at this faint glimpse of his own work — for he 
could not but see through whose means this 
Undine had found a soul—“ perhaps I had bet- 
ter be going West. This sort of thing might 
become awkward. That is the worst of these 
creatures who don’t understand the world and 
flirtation, etc.—they take things so au serieur. 
Yet how bewitching she is, with that new 
beauty in her eyes and cheek !”’ 

And so her fervid words were turned off 
lightly ; and their return home was as quiet 
and commonplace as if each heart were not 
tremulous with new thoughts. 

Alone in her own room Adelaide sat looking 
out upon the night, upon the calm, uncaring 
stars; not studying, not seeing into her own 
heart ; but yet in one moment with an ecstasy 
at the fulness of life that seemed bounding in 
her veins, and the nexta shrinking from thought 
that seemed a prescience of sorrow. Her own 
words, ‘“‘how hard to be forgotten,”’ had wak- 
ened within her a feeling of tender remorse 
towards her husband. ‘‘He loved her; and 
how hard it must be to see her happy when 
apart from him. She would stay more with 
him ; even if he did not need her; it might be 
pleasant for him to have her near.”’ 

And her good resolution was made all the 
easier — although she grew depressed with a 
sense of loneliness—when she found the next 
morning that Elliott had left on the early train. 

‘*Called back suddenly, dear; but he will 
only be goneafew weeks. You will miss your 
companion ; and I must try to brighten up and 
be young, and take his place.”’ 

“Tam. glad to be with you,” she said, sin- 
cerely — there was such a sense of goodness 
and safety with him. And, as she laid her 
golden head confidingly on his broad shoulder, 
he felt thrilled with the strong hope that his 
child-wife would some day love him with a 
wifely love. 

As she clung daily more and more to him, 
she saw more clearly the noble traits of her 
husband; above all his entire trueness and 
unselfishness, and that deep constancy which 
did not easily forget: the very characteristics 
which were above all the especial admiration 
of Adelaide ; and which—had no fatal glamour 
come between—might have won her earnest 
devotion. 

But only ‘“‘through much tribulation” do we 
enter the Kingdom. But for these bitter dis- 
ciplines—these thorns of our own plucking, 
that pierce and tear our hearts—these lapses 
into the very deeds or thoughts our inner soul 
despises and feels so proudly ineapable of—but 
for these things, which dragged us down so low 
that self-pride died in the inexorable grasp of 
remorse, should we have reached the after- 
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heights of comprehending the full depth and 
breadth of God’s forgiving love—of compre- 
hending in what sense we are “‘ brethren” with 
the lowest? For when repentance washed 
away the stain, it washed away, too, the blind- 
ness from our eyes, and made us, with clearer 
sight, more able to pity and to help our fellow- 
men. 


The night before Thanksgiving, Elliott Je- 
rome had returned, and friends from the city 
were invited out that day to dine. Never had 
Adelaide looked more radiantly lovely. Her 
whole spirit was buoyant, as befitted the day ; 
and over all, like a delicate mist, was a touch- 
ing tenderness that none ever saw before, and 
none ever again. 

As the evening drew on, Mr. Martel was 
ealled away for a short time to the house of a 
neighbor, who was very ill., Adelaide had fol- 
lowed him out to see that he was well wrapped ; 
and, when she returned, instead of passing into 
the drawing-room, had entered her own dimly- 
lighted boudoir, which opened at one side into 
the conservatory, the door of which now stood 
open, filling the quiet room with the heavy 
odors of heliotrope and daphne, the deep- 
hearted tea-roses and subtle violets. 

Adelaide threw herself upon a lounge, half 
concealed by the lace draperies of the window, 
and gave herself up to a new bewilderment of 
delicious thought. What did it mean, this 
tumultuous beating of her happy heart? Why 
had the return of Elliott Jerome brought back 
the sunlight? Why did his low-toned voice, 
the sympatietic glance of his eyes, waken such 
wild pulses? 

No answer came to her questioning, for she 
did not know her own heart. First love has 
no mirror in which to recognize itself. Lying 
there, wrapped in this sweet dreaminess, voices 
from the conservatory came to her. She did 
not ilsten, and yet she heard. It was Mrs. 
Osborne’s calm, almost cold tone, saying :— 

“You may not be aware, Elliott, of the wrong 
you are doing. I hope for your own sake you 
are not. But when you think of all your un- 
cle’s kindness to yourself; of all his trust in 
you; of his noble unselfishness, and unsuspi- 
cious nature; of his devotion — that unswerv- 
ing devotion—to his shallow-hearted wife, you 
must see how wrong you are in thus trying to 
steal away her loyalty from this good man. 
No; do not shrug your shoulders—do not at- 
tempt to deny what every one, except Mr. Mar- 
tel, has long seen ; that this silly, sentimental 
girl has forgotten all she owes him, and wover 
a romance about you.” 

“*You do not understand me?” added the 
young widow, in reply to some low-toned re- 
sponse from him. ‘Elliott, that is mere sub- 
terfuge! You are too keen-sighted a man of 
the world not to see that she is in love with 
you, deeply—wildly !”’ 





Adelaide rose shivering ; stood irresolute— 
her breath coming in short gasps. She could 
not move; and then she heard the sweet —oh, 
so cruelly sweet !—voice of Elliott :— 

“Is it my fault? Why do you blame me, my 
friend? How should I have known that my 
uncle’s wife was as susceptible as a girl of fif- 
teen? No—no, I won’t deny that I have seen 
that she cared for me; and that it amused me 
to study this unsophisticated young woman 
from the country. But then she will soon get 
over this sort of thing. I’ll stop flirting with 
her now, I promise. And, after all, when any 
one is so confounded pretty as she—for all 
there is nothing about her except her beauty— 
nothing especially for one to respect—you can’t 


| exactly blame a fellow’’— 


Adelaide never heard the rest. She crept, 
rather than walked, like some hunted creature 
to the window. She was stunned, and opened 
the sash mechanically; and then, as the cold 
wind, which blew ir briskly, revived her, she 
leaned against the casement, the bitterness of 
her humiliation overwhelming her. 

Was she the “‘shallow-hearted wife’ they 
had spoken of? she the “silly sentimentalist ?”” 
she the woman ‘unworthy of respect ?’’ —un- 
worthy of his respect--and she had loved him 
so utterly—loved him—and yet was the wife 
of another? 

The thought was maddening her brain. She 
had not known what her own feelings were, 
before this pitiless enlightenment; and to learn 
their full import, and the merciless manner in 
which they were scorned and held up to ridi- 
cule, was more than her wretched soul could 
bear. 

She slipped cautiously through the window, 
and sped with terrified feet down the frozen 
lawn. Where she was going she knew not; 
but anywhere, anywhere, where she would 
never see one of them again. 

Her strength exhausted, she fell, and lay 
upon the icy ground, moaning, in her pain :— 

“Oh, I did not know I was doing wrong! I 
did not know I loved him—oh, God forgive me, 
I did not know !”’ 

Some one was stooping over her. Some one 
encircled her with tender arms, lifted her up, 
and laid a warm loving cheek against her cold 
one, as she lay passive in his arms. 

Her long golden hair had fallen loose, and 
swept around her like a veil, and her eyes, al- 
ready wild with fever, were shining like stars ; 
still, with lips pallid as death, she cried :— 

“T loved him? I did not know it was 
love! He made me love kim—I did not mean 
it!’ 

‘‘Hush, hush, my precious darling; let no 
one hear you but me !”’ said the kind and noble 
husband, crushing back his own pain. It had 
been agony to him to hear this avowal of her 
love for another—another, as he knew him, a 
weak, frivolous man of pleasure, incapable of 
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loving, yet quite capable of trifling with this 
innocent child whom his whole soul loved. 

For a moment a mighty surge of passionate 
indignation swept over him. The lion in him 
was roused, and he could have torn limb from 
limb this stranger whom he had nourished at 
his hearth, and who, for idle pastime, had stolen 
from him his “‘one ewe lamb.” And then, 
every fierce and angry feeling was swallowed 
up in the agony of grief over his broken-hearted 
darling. 

He had returned from his visit, and, entering 
the deserted library quietly, been aiso an un- 
willing listener to Elliott Jerome’s heartless 
words. Searce knowing what he was doing, 
and only desirous of saving Adelaide, if possi- 
ble, from a similar pain, he had sought her 
everywhere, found her boudoir window open, 
and suspecting that she had heard the remarks 
also, and fled, followed down the lawn, found 
her prone, and heard her cry of distress. 

Now, bearing her gently and unperceived to 
her own room, her soft arms clinging around 
his neck, he laid the dear burden down ; and, 
burying his face in the pillow beside her, the 
brave man wept bitterly. 

All through the delirium which was fast in- 
creasing, there was the one moan—‘‘I did not 
mean to be wicked! I did not know!” 

The guests, startled at the sudden announce- 
ment that Mrs. Martel was alarmingly ill, had 
departed. Al) night Elliott Jerome—the better 
feelings of his fickle nature aroused —had 
waited in the library, hoping, as he had offered 
his services, to be of some use. The physicians 
just at dawn had gone; freezing him with their 
solemn whisper of “brain fever,’’ ‘some sud- 
den shock,” and “‘the exposure from lying on 
the cold ground.” 

Still he sat, and was watching the changeful 
blush of early morning deepen into tints of 
rose and gold, when a servant summoned him 
to Mr. Martel’s presence. 

He was alone with Mr. Martel, and—‘“ my 
God, is she dead ?” 

His uncle, pale, white, and cold, beckoned 
him to the bedside. There, with dull, heavy 
eyes that saw not, and uneven breathing, that 
parted the pallid lips with pain, lay the only 
yesterday beaming, beautiful, and happy Ade- 
laide. Her lovely hair—once imprisoned sun- 
light, now white as snow—fell uncared for over 
the pillow. 

‘Look at your work!’’ said the stern hus- 
band. ‘Not ‘dead,’ but I could better bear to 
see her dead than crushed as your cruel words, 
which she—yes, and l—overheard, have crushed 
her. Look at your own work well, Elliott Je- 
rome; and, when next you trifle with a pure 
and innocent heart, when next you are tempted 
to prove traitor toa friend, remember this scene 
and the two lives you have blighted. No, do 
not speak, but go! If you had been worthy 
of her, and had loved her,” his voice faltered, 





**IT could have wished myself dead and out of 
your way, for her dear sake. But now,’ and 
a sudden flash filled his eyes, and he pointed 
with quick, imperious finger to the door, “I 
pray Heaven I may never see you more.”’ 

And, as Elliott Jerome, conscience stricken, 
left that presence, he heard from the parted 
lips a mournful wail, “‘ Forgive—I did not know 
I loved him!” and saw the strong-hearted man, 
who had been his friend, fall down beside that 
bed and clasp the small, fever-hot hand in an 
agony of despair. 


A year after, a distinguished man of letters 
—‘‘a Mr. Martel, an American’’—and his lovely 
young wife—‘‘so peculiar, with snow-white 
hair surrounding a face of youthful and delicate 
beauty” — were the centre of a circle of most 
delightful people at Florence. They had been 
abroad since the previous early spring; and 
were to remain a year or two on account of 
Mrs. Martel’s health, and until Mr. Martel’s 
books were published. 

Adelaide bad came out of her great trial 
purified as by fire—a sadder, yet a stronger 
woman; one of broadened sympathies and 
more self-reliance, of wider benevolence and 
more tender charity. There had come a sharp 
and sudden pang for a moment the previous 
summer, when, while at Interlachen, in an 
American newspaper she read the announce- 
ment of the marriage of “Elliott Jerome, of 
Chicago, to Rose Osborne, of Boston.” For 
one moment her bruised heart cried out, “for- 
gotten—forgotten so soon!’ and then it was 
stilled; and that love, which had been the 
bloom and the death—the one intense passion 
of her life— was dead forever ; and — because 
he who had evoked it had been so unworthy of 
all her constant heart had lavished upon him 
—dead beyond all hope of resurrection. 

Then there had grown up quietly within her 
an undivided and devoted affection for the 
noble man whose wife she was. She had tried 
to build up her married life without love, and 
the fair fabric had crumbled about her. Still, 
since marriage is not a thing of the moment, 
but “‘ until death us do part,’’ it had become her 
duty to ‘“‘ gather up the fragments” and begin 
anew. 

Now, in an unselfish devotion, which, with 
tender gratitude and respect as a foundation, 
was, unconsciously to her, growing into a wife’s 
loyal love, Adelaide Martel was making bright 
and happy her husband’s life. By losing self 
in his plans, his ambitions, and his work, she 
was day by day “building better than she 
knew ;”’ no longer the old, the bitter story of 
“Bricks without Straw.” 


——— 





Krnpness is the music of good will to men; 
and on the harp the smallest fingers may play 
Heaven's sweetest tunes on earth. 
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THE MERRY MINISTERS; OR, 
THE WIDOWER’S COURTSHIP. 


BY ANN E. PORTER. 








* ANNA, dear, please go into the parlor and 
see if the fire is bright, the fruit-dish full, and 
the ministers need anything. 1 wish you 
would take your embroidery and sit there 
awhile ; we expect more ministers to dinner, 
and perhaps their wives may come with 
them.” 

This was said by my good friend Mrs. War- 
ner, with whom [had boarded two years. There 
were no ties of blood between us, but I called 
her “‘auntie,’’ and she was more than that to 
me, for [ was a mere child, not eighteen, when 
_ I took charge of the academy in Rockford, and 
she understood my youth and inexperience 
better than I did myself, and with a mother’s 
kindness reproved my girlish waywardness, 
made many a rough place smooth, and dried 
many a tear in the sunshine of her smiles. 

She was that day very busy in the kitchen, 
her hands in a huge bow! of cake batter, while 
on the table were plates of raisins, piles of 
apples, jars of butter, fowls trussed for the 
oven, and all the et cetera of a large baking. 
It was very fragrant there of rose-water, and 
spice, and lemons, and I would much rather 
have stayed by her side; but ‘“‘no,’’ she said; 


lor, for I shall spoil my dinner if I run for 
every new comer.”’ 

An association of ministers was now holding 
its annual meeting in the village, and, as Dea- 
con Warner always put the latch-string on the 
outside of the door at such times, his house 
was never empty. He was a godly man, with 
a whole soul, a rare thing in these days for a 
man of sixty, for most men at that age have 
either lost half of that spiritual organ, or it 
has dried up, withered away, like the lungs of 
consumptive people. I wonder ministers do 
not study more the pathology of the soul. 
There is the soul-dropsy, the soul-consump- 
tion, the soul-dyspepsia, where they have been 
fed upon the dry husk of doctrine without the 
rich nutriment of gospel precepts, and, worst 
of all, the soul-gout, produced by the high 
seasoning of fanaticism and spiritual error. 
But Deacon Warner’s was a big, healthy soul, 
plump with goodness and love to his kind. 

He always kept both eyes open to his own 

defects, and shut to those of his neighbors. 
Then he had a wonderful reverence for the 
,clergy. A minister, in his eyes, was an anointed 
' Aaron, set apart to be fed with the finest wheat 
of his grain-fields, and the softest mutton from 
his sheepfold. * 

A rarewleacon was he; I wish there were 
more such. It is years since he passed away, 
and went up to break bread and drink of the 
cup with the great sacramental host in heaven, 








but his memory is still green in the little 
earthly temple where he used to officiate with 
so much meekness and love. It is no wonder 
that his house was full, and every seat at his 
table occupied, but his guests were no happier 
than their host. The deacon was a busy man; 
his large flouring-mill required constant atten- 
tion, and he could only see his friends at table. 
Mrs. Warner’s daughters were married, and 
the old lady was one of those genuine old- 
fashioned housewives who attended to her own 
cooking. ‘‘I can’t trust a girl; they know 
next to nothing about cooking,’’ she would 
Say ; and so, as a result, we always had a good 
table and a plentiful one. No burned or half- 
baked bread ever came there; the coffee had 
strength, and the butter sweetness, and Aunt 
Warner’s cookery was as well understood, 
and much better digested by the ministers, 
than “‘Calvin’s Institutes.” 

So much, reader, for an introduction. I was 
young then, remember, and trained with all 
the primitive reverence for the ministry which 
Deacon Warner possessed, and would much 
rather have worked with Jennie in the kitchen 
than encountered the sanctity of the parlor. 
But I loved Aunt Warner too well to disobey 
her, so I went into the garden and filled a bas- 
ket with golden pippins and late peaches, and, 


| wiping them carefully, I ran up to my room, 
| combed out my curls, laid my hair in smooth 
**you will help me more by being in the par- | 


bands, and put on aclean gingham frock and 


| linen collar, all the time thinking that I should 


grow wiser and better by a few hours spent 
amid so much wisdom and goodness. ‘Their 
speech will distil as the dew ; their words shall 
be as honey dropping from the comB.” I 
slipped in noiselessly with my fruit-basket in 
hand. It was an old-fashioned parlor, with 
recesses each side of the chimney, and, luckily 
for me, a little sewing-chair stood in the corner 
by the window; so, after depositing my fruit 
upon the table, and glancing at the fire, which 
they had been careful to replenish, I sat down 
and drew my crochet work from my pocket. 
They either thought I was “help” on duty, or 
did not see me. Perhaps the latter, for they 
were laughing loud and talking merrily, and 
the first words which fell upon my ear were :— 
“The sun’s perpendicular heat 

Illumined the depths of the sea; 

And the fishes, beginning to sweat, 

Cried, ‘Gracious, how hot we shall be!” 
This stanza was new to me then, and I won- 
dered what versior of the Psalms contained 
the elegant extract. 

I kept my eyes upon my work, but a side 
glance sufficed for a cowp d@’ail of the room. 
There were five or six clergymen present; 
none of them past middle age. The one near- 
est my corner was a tall, dark-haired man, 
with heavy eyebrows and whiskers, well- 
dressed, but there was nothing peculiarly 
striking in countenance or manner, a man to 
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pass in a crowd without attracting remark. 
His chair was tipped on two legs, his feet were 
on the fender. Directly opposite to him was 
a short, thick-set man, with a broad chest, 
rather large, coarse features, a nose to give 
him individuality, and light-blue but very ex- 
pressive eyes. 

In some circumstances and under careless 
training, that man would have been a sensual- 
ist. He was not quiet; for, though his chair 
was tipped back, and his head, with its mass 
of shiny dark hair, was then resting against 
auntie’s delicate satin paper, he did not remain 
in one position more than a minute at a time. 
As my eyes were bent on my work, a sudden 
shout of laughter caused me to look up. The 
short man was transformed into a bald-headed 
one, and a handsome wig lay upon the carpet. 

“There, lie there. I do hate all artificial 
life.’’ 

“Why wear a wig, then, Brother Bruce?” 
said a green-looking country preacher, with a 
head of stiff, short hair, that looked stubbed 
and strong enough to last a century. 

‘Oh, because my people fancy it is a great 
improvement! And then those terrible drafts 
from the pulpit window on my bald pate give 
me a cold in the head. For two Sundays this 
fall, before I bought a wig, I breathed like a 
porpoise, and talked as if I were eating hot 
mush.”’ 

“By the way,” said a serious, quiet-looking 
little man, ‘‘did you ever forget your wig and 
go to church without it?” 

“Nat I; &sermon and a wig are as closely 
connected now as the hymn book and Bible. 
But, Brother Rich, you must hope that your 
hair will stay longer than your teeth. Ha, ha! 
wasn’t that a good joke?” 

The clergyman addressed was a good-look- 
ing man, with more of the professor or savan 
about him than most present. He wore gold 
spectacles, well-trimmed whiskers, and had an 
absorbed, absent manner when spoken to, as 
if his thoughts took time to travei back to the 
present dompany from some far distant seene. 

‘“Remember the frogs in the fable, Bruce; 
*what was sport to you was death to me.’ ” 

**May never a worse thing happen to you, 
my good friend. You see, brethren, Rich had 
just had a set of teeth inserted by the dentist, 
and a great improvement they are to his physi- 
ognomy, as you will all perceive. It was just 
before our last exchange. Well, on Sunday 
morning he found himself in the pulpit minus 
his teeth, and unable to read a word distinctly. 
The deacon was dispatched forthwith for the 
incisors and grinders, while the congregation 
were waiting in wondering silence. And a 
long time it was, for none were to be found on 
the toilet-table, where he was sure he left them. 
At last Bridget was called. ‘ And indade, sir, 


it must be that I mistook them for one of the | 


specimens ; ye’ll find them, sir, in the eabinet, 


close to the dried snake skin; it was meself 
that put them there.’ ’’ 

**You felt rather worse than when you read 
the wrong proclamation, did you not?” said 
the tobacco-chewing brother. 

“Hardly, though, after reading the paper to 
which you refer, I forgot my mortification in 
puzzling my head over the philosophy of the 
matter. How it was possible that I could read 
that proclamation word for word, slowly, and, 
as my wife avers, with pause and emphasis all 
correct, and not-have one word impressed 
upon my own mind, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. When I went to church, I remembered 
that I must read the proclamation for Thanks- 
giving. We had just received an invitation to 
dinner on that day, which reminded me of it. 


file these documents, and I took, as I supposed, 
the latest, and during the services I read, not 
a Thanksgiving appointed by the Governor, 
but one for a day of humiliation, fasting, and 
prayer. Not once did it occur to me that I 
was wrong; not the least impression did those 
words, repeated again and again, make upon 
my brain ; not even the name of the Governor, 
whose term of office had expired months before. 
I did not know my mistake until my wife said 
to me, when I met her, ‘Why, George, how 
eould you make such a blunder?’ ‘What 
blunder?’ I innocently asked. 1am fully con- 
scious of my defect, but no discipline Improves 
it, and I always dread leaving home without 
my wife, whose presence of mind supplies my 
absence. Last Sunday I preached for Brother 
Blake here ;’” that was the meek little man in 
rusty black that sat in the corner. ‘“‘Now 
Blake lives half a mile from the church, on the 
top of a steep hill. I was rather late, and a 
little flurried by fast walking ;.the congrega- 
tion had all assembled, and I commenced the 
services immediately ; but, after the blessing 
was asked, I could not find my sermon; I 
must have left it in my own room. Now I 
cannot preach extempore; words never flow 
to my tongue, as they do to Brother Bruce’s, 
here ; and what was to be done? The sweat 
started from every pore. I finally gave out a 
long metre hymn of seven stanzas, and left 
the house, and went puffing up hill like a sma]? 
steam engine on time. But, just as I reached 
Brother Blake’s door, I remembered that I had 
put it in the pocket of my overcoat, which was 
then hanging over the side of the pulpit, 
Back I went, with my head drooping like a 
whipped spaniel, inwardly denouncing my 
infirmity.” 

**We all of us have our trials and infirmi- 
ties,”’ sighed_out the little man in rusty black. 

‘“* Yes, yes,” said the chair-tilting preacher ; 
“I wish people wouldn’t expect fMfinisters to 
| be so much better than the rest of the world.” 
“We should be ‘ensamples to the flock,’ 
| said Brother Blake ; “but it is hard sometimes 
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to bear with patience all the trials of our pro- 
fession.”’ 

“Ah, Brother Blake! you had a hard time 
of it there in Lonetown. Glad to get away, L 
suppose ?”’ 

“Yes, but my wife suffered the most. She 
was differently educated from most of the 
ladies in the parish, and, in trying to conform, 
she sometimes made mistakes. They thought 
she was extravagant ; but, indeed, she never 
spent over twenty-five dollars a year for her- 
self, and some years not more than half of 
that.’’ 

“It was because she had beauty and taste,”’ 
said Mr. Bruce, “and the people envied her 
God’s gifts. The blessed soul! I never shall 
forget the week I was at your house. Remem- 
ber it, Blake? The little woman had worn a 
bonnet ribbon two years, and thought she 
would improve it; so she bought a ten-cent 
carmine saucer and a bit of alum, and dyed 
her ribbon. Her skill in coloring and her 
taste in trimming produced as pretty a hat as 
woman could wish to wear, and all at the ex- 
pense of a little time and a few cents. Well, 
what do you think, brethren? On Monday 
the two deacons, yes, Deacon Hodges, with a 
face as rough as a nutmeg grater, and his tem- 
per like a file, and Deacon Holden, a sancti- 
monious miser, came on Monday to see Mrs. 
Blake on special business. She was at the 
wash-tub (mind you, a salary of $500 a year 
wouldn’t admit of hired help), and, though 
very busy, she left her kitchen and greeted 
them with a smile and a pleasant ‘Good-morn- 
ing ;’ but, though they made a sort of grimace 
intended for a smile, it was evident the milk 
of their human kindness was turned to bonny- 
clabber. They wriggled a moment in their 
seats, and then Deacon Holden, after wiping 
his face with a red and yellow cotton handker- 
chief, began with a nasal twang that. must of 
itself have made the lady's nerves quiver. 

**We came daown this ’ere morning arly, 
Miss Blake, to have a leetle private talk with 
you on extravagance indress. You came aout 
yesterday in a silk gownd, and a very showy, 
expensive bonnet ribbon. My woman says 
it’s all useless to talk to her gals on modesty 
in dress, as long as our minister’s wife has sot 
such an example.’ 

“*And I’m afeard,’ said Deacon Hodges, 
‘that, if it goes on so much longer, we can’t 
raise the minister’s salary. We have hard 
work now to get the hull on it.’ 

“The little wife’s heart was full, but she 
managed to choke back her tears and explain 
to them that the whole expense of her summer 
bonnet was not over fifty cents, and that her 
dress was her wedding dress, turn@ and altered 
for the fotirth time. But all her explanations 
were of no use; they knew there must be 
something wrong, or ‘my woman wouldn’t say 
so.’ I came into the room just as they left, 
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and when Mrs. Blake could stop the tears she 
told me the story. Ideclare 1 felt mad enough 
to knock them down. They were passing the 
window with their backs toward me. Idoubled 
up my fist and made a lunge at them, and that 
did me a little good. Hang it all! when J 
marry again, I’ll have it understood that my 
wife belongs to me, not to the parish.”’ 

‘* Take care, take care, Brother Bruce,’ said 
Mr. Blake; ‘“‘you are almost to the swearing 
point.” 

‘I wonder I’m not quite. If I had been in 
your place, the mercury of my temper would 
have risen fully to that point.” 

‘‘When I marry !”’ repeated Mr. Rich, slowly. 
“Ay, ay, now comes out the secret of the new 
wig. ‘Samivel, Samivel, beware of the vid- 
ers.’ ”’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a carriage containing a gentleman and 
two ladies stopped at the door. 

“There comes Brother Taylor with his wife 
and sister,’’ said one. 

I rose quietly to go and welcome the ladies, 
but was nearly thrown down as I crossed the 
room by the impetuous Mr. Bruce, who, after 
one glance at the window, picked up his wig 
hastily, adjusted it by the mantel glass, 
smoothed his vest and linen, and then with 
one bound arrived at the door in advance of 
me. The gentleman, Mr. Taylor, was assisting 
the ladies to alight. Mr. Bruce pushed him 
one side and took his place, while I waited in 
the hall. Mr. Taylor came in, and, placing his 
hat upon the table, inquired for Mrs. Warner. 
I liked this man’s face at the first glance. It 
was not a handsome face, for the features 
were large and irregular, but it was an honest- 
looking face, a good face, that you knew at 
once would look kindly upon you if you were 
in trouble. The eyes were blue; and at this 
moment they were twinkling with the light of 
some droll thought. He had sandy hair, thick 
and wavy, and pushed carelessly away on one 
side from a high white forehead. Then the 
whiskers were large and full, and came around 
the chin; not those little apologies for whisker 
which too many ministers just venture to wear. 
But all this 1 read in one glance ; my attention 
must be directed to the ladies. 

**Good-morning, good-morning, Widow Be- 
dott!” I heard some one say. 

‘How is your health, Elder Sniffies?” I 
heard another voice say ; but who said it, and 
to whom addressed, I could not at the moment 
tell, for the new comers and Mr. Bruce were 
then together. 

I coneluded then that it was not Mr. Taylor 
that had come, but a lay delegate, and this 
accounted for the white hat, colored coat, and 
figured vest. 

‘Would you like to go up stairs, Mrs. Be- 
dott?’ I said to the young widow. 

She pursed up her little mouth, but the smile 
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she tried to restrain broke out in dimples on 
her cheek and lighted up her eyes. She hesi- 
tated a moment. 

‘*Thank you! I should,’’ was her reply. 

‘*There is a room also for yourself and wife, 
Mr. Sniffles,’’ I added, turning to the gentle- 
man. 

A hearty laugh was my only answer, repeated 
till the old hall echoed with it. I blushed till 
my ears tingled. 

‘*Excuse me,”’ he said, kindly; ‘‘I am rude. 
That is not my name; it belongs to that gen- 
tleman,”’ pointing to Mr. Bruce. “I see he 
has been going under his alias of Bruce. Fine 
business for a minister !’’ 

I preceded the ladies up stairs, brought fresh 
water, and attended to their wants. Jennie, I 
knew, was busy, and why should I not make 
myself useful? I had a pair of nimble hands 
and feet that could save auntie’s more aged 
limbs from fatigue. But I was rather amused 
on hearing the young widow say to her sister, 
as she was arranging her hair by the glass in 
one room, while I was opening the blinds in 
the bedroom adjoining, ‘‘What nice, tidy- 
looking help Mrs. Warner keeps! She seems 
to know her place. Did you see how she 
blushed when she mistook George for’— I 
made a slight noise in fastening the shutters, 
and the conversation ceased. 

Mr. Bruce was in waiting in the hali when 
the widow came down. She was looking 
quite fresh and pretty in her half mourning— 
a silver-gray silk, and plain white muslin col- 
lar, fastened with a pearl and jet brooch. She 
had fine hair, formed into quite a Cupid’s knot 
with its glossy braids and bands, and her 
smile was very sweet, indeed, when Mr. Bruce 
gave her his arm and said, “‘ This is an unex- 
pected pleasure. I supposed, when I saw you 
last week, that I shoulc be a hundred miles 
from here to-day ; but a brother minister was 
taken sick, and, as I am his substitute to preach 
the sermon before the association, I was obliged 
to defer my journey. I am consoled for this 
detention, though I calculated to have been at 
the seashore at this time.’’ 

The widow took the proffered arm, and, 
smiling gently, said :— 


“What poor, short-sighted worms we be, 
For we can’t calculate 
With any sort of sartintee 
What is to be our fate.” 

*T will ask Aunt Warner if they have pub- 
lished a new hymn book lately,” I said to 
myself, as I passed through the hal! with some 
shawls in my hands; but I was still on the 
stairs when Mr. Bruce, alias Elder Sniffles, 
who seemed to enter into the spirit of the po- 
etry, added :— 


“Can't calculate with no precision 
On naught beneath the sky; 
And so I’ve come to the decision 
That ’taint worth while to try.” 


They passed into the parlor, and I went on 
| to the kitchen, where auntie was oblivious of 
everything just then but pudding and roast 
chickens. 

“Well, auntie, three more comers; we’ll 
have fifteen to dinner—more than you and 
Jennie can well manage. I will be waiter, if 
you please.” 

**Who came last?’ said auntie, as she stood 
over the stove basting the steaming fowls. 

“I believe it is a Mr. Taylor and wife and 
their sister, a young widow, Mrs. Bedott.’’ 

“Oh, yes! Brother Taylor, a whole-hearted, 
good man ; but their sister, Widow Bedott, did 
you say? I didn’t know they had such a 
sister.’’ 

“A young, smiling widow, auntie ; and she 
seems well acquainted with the one they call 
Elder Sniffles.’’ 

“Elder Sniffles and Widow Bedott! Why, 
gracious me, Anna, there ain’t no such folks 
belongs to this association !” 

“Why, yes, auntie, they all know him well; 
he wears a wig.”’ 

‘*Why, Anna, where are your eyes and ears 
to-day? There ain’t a minister in this associa- 
tion wears a wig, and never was to my knowl- 
edge, saving old Father Stiles, and he’s been 
dead for ten years. But no matter who it is; 
I must mind my dinner. Jennie, don’t stand 
there showing your teeth ; see that the table is 
in order.” 

“T’}l do that, auntie; and now, just for the 
fun of the thing, I am going to wait on the 
table to-day. Jennie will take away their ap- 
petite unless she makes a grand toilet, for 
which there is no time to spare.”’ 

‘Just as you please, my child; you are a 
lady anywhere; and, if you have a Quaker 
face, and don’t wear ‘flambegasted red and 
yellow ribbons,’ no one cau mistake you for 
hired help.’’ 

‘Thank you, auntie! There isn’t a single 
unmarried minister here, excepting Elder Snif- 
fles’’— 

“Elder Sniffles! I tell you, Anna, there js 
no such man here; it is some of your non- 
sense.”’ 

“No, auntie, I don’t feel like nonsense at 
all; for, if I have heard the truth to-day, min- 
isters’ wives are not to be envied.” 

“Not they, so don’t you go to setting your 
cap for any of the clergy. I know too much 
of the perplexities and trials of ministers’ 
wives to wish to see you one. But there, 
I must not talk, or my gravy will be all 
nubs.”’ : 

The dinner was good, the ministers merry, 
and I took care to place the widow by the side 
of the elder,"ind was amused when I passed 
the bread to hear him say to her,**‘Je suis 
charmé de cette domestique.”” (I am charmed 
with this servant. } 

“Oui, monsieur, elle est une fille d’une bonne 
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naturelle.’’ (Yes, sir, she seems a good-natured 
girl.) 

“Thank you, Widow Bedott !’’ I said to my- 
self. ‘‘I certainly am good-natured just now.”’ 

The most genial spirit at the table was 
Brother Taylor; he blended dignity with hu- 
mor ; and, while he bandied jest and repartee, 
never forgot his profession. When the dessert 
was brought on, he glanced a moment at the 
puddings and pies and the ample fruit dishes. 

“Gentlemen, I invite you all to my installa- 
tion dinner at Lonetown next week; but I 
give you warning that there is no Mrs. Deacon 
Warner in the place.” 

The gentlemen dropped their knives and 
forks and turned to him in great astonish- 
ment. 

“You going to Lonetown!’’ exclaimed a 
number at once. 

Poor meek little Mr. Blake liked to have 
choked for wonder; it was some minutes be- 
fore he found breath to say, ‘‘Why, Brother 
Taylor, I thought you were settled in Boston 
with a salary of fifteen hundred dollars.”’ 

**T have been, but I am convinced that the 
city is no place for a young minister. I must 
have room to grow. I want the everlasting 
hills above my head to keep me from becoming 
dwarfed in spirit, and the pure free air of 
heaven for nutriment. I want the leisure of 
the country for study, and the plain habits 
and simple manners of country life for true 
manhood.” 

Mr. Blake sighed. ‘“ Alas, Brother Taylor! 
you will find that five hundred dollars a year 
will hardly admit of much enjoyment on the 
hills, or much time for study.” 

“No, but I intend to have eight hundred ; 
that will do better.” 

*‘But your intentions and those of the peo- 
ple may differ.”’ 

‘Oh, no, we all understand that. The truth 
is, Brother Blake, we ministers lack moral 
courage. Some of our number will come out 
once in a while and preach on some topic on 
which the community are excited, and call it 
moral courage. But the true independence of 
which I speak is so to live that our people 
shall feel we are amenable only to God and 
the laws. I want no presents of silver pitchers 
or rare pictures, no donation parties to eke 
out a deficient salary; no bribes of expensive 
books from politicians who want political ser- 
mons; and, on the other hand, I intend that 
my wife and myself shall dress and live as we 
in our judgment shall think best.”’ 

‘Good !” exclaimed Brother Bruce. 
speaks my mind exactly.” 

“ Ay, ay, take care, Elder Sniffles,’’ said Mr. 
Taylor. “Where did you get that gold re- 
peater? and how came you to sport that gold- 
headed cane? and didn’t I see a note between 
the leaves of your hymn-book running as fol- 
lows ?— 


“That 
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“*My Dear Mrs. Beporr: I acknowledge 
myself the most unworthy recipient of your 
favors. That boneset tea pe the flannel 
waistcoats have nearly cured me of my rheu- 
matism and’ ’— 


‘*Hold, good brother! my presents are all 
from the ladies, all from the ladies; they don’t 
vote, you know.”’ 

**But they do more—they control the voting ; 
and we ministers, above all men, should re- 
member that ‘a gift blindeth the eyes of the 
wise.’ ”’ 

‘You needn’t be anxious, Brother Taylor ; 
widows need consolation.’’ 

‘‘Well, Brother Taylor,” said the gentle Mr. 
Blake, with a sigh, ‘‘God bless you in Lone- 
town! I tried to do my duty.” 

**So you did, my best of brothers,’”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Taylor, warmly, while they rose from 
table, and he clapped the little man on the 
shoulder, ‘‘and I am not worthy to untie your 
shoestrings ; but you were too meek and gen- 
ve for them. I intend to see what luck those 
deacons will have, hammering on the granite 
of my temper; they will perchance elicit a 
spark that shall singe their own a little if they 
hammer. too hard.’’ 

The afternoon was quiet and lonely, for the 
ministers were all at the church. Auntie was 
resting in her bedroom, and not a sound was 
heard, save Jennie’s broom and mop in the 
distant kitchen. After reading awhile in my 
own room, I thought what a nice dish peaches 
and cream will make with tea. I1’1] prepare 
some. There was ripe fruit in the garden, 
which I gathered, and, putting on auntie’s 
large white linen baking apron, I sat down in 
the porch to prepare it. Now this porch con- 
nected the dining and sitting-rooms. It wasa 
pleasant place; for grape-vines, now loaded | 
with heavy clusters, shaded it from the heat of 
the sun, while through the openings in the 
trellis you had a view of garden and orchard. 
I was very busy, and did not hear footsteps 
approach, and was a little startled at first by 
the sound of voices near ; but I soon recognized 
the silvery voice of the young widow :— 


“Full forty dollars would I give 
If we’d continnered apart; 
For, though you’ve made my sperrit live, 
You ’ve surely bust my heart.” 

“Bosh!” I said to myself. ‘“I’ll ask Dea- 
con Warner to make these ministers a present 
of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns.” 

The two were walking back and forth on the 
piazza, and I made no effort to hear their con- 
versation, but on their side there seemed no 
intention to disguise it. 

“Madam,” said the elder, with mock grav- 
ity, “‘my interest in your welfare is intense. 
Allow me to entregt you to unburden your 
mind.”’ 

_ ““O elder! you will be the death of me if 
you make me revulge my feelin’s.”’ 
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“Well, if they ain’t a silly couple!’’ 1 said 
to myself. 

They had taken no notice of me, though it 
was evident they were conscious of my pres- 
ence ; for the next moment, as they came near 
me, the widow asked me to fetch her a glass 
of water. When I brought it, they stood in 
the shadow of the drooping vines ; their faces 
were from me, but I heard him say in a voice 
low but clear, “Je ne puis plus vous cacher 
mes vrais sentiments.”” (I can no longer con- 
ceal from you my real sentiments. ) 

The smile faded from her cheek; she was 
pale enough now to need the water. I handed 
it to her with as blank a face as [ could assume, 
and turned away; but, as I did so, my ear 
caught these words most tremulously spoken, 
*‘Je pensais—il s’est amuse tout le tems 3 des 
bagatelles.”” (1 thought, he is amusing him- 
self all this time with these trifles.) 

I did not hear the reply, but returned 
quickly to my work, and they walked slowly 
into the garden, where neither my eyes nor 
ears followed them. 

It was tea-time. Auntie was rested; Jennie 
had, indeed, made her grande toilette, for her 
woolly head was adorned with bright red bows, 
and she had donned her yellow calico dress 
and striped silk apron. It was evident my 
vocation was gone, and that she intended to 
display her charms by waiting on the “‘rever- 
end brodren”’ at the tea-table. I went to my 
room, took my hair from its plain folds, and 
allowed it its natural play of ringlets, put on 
my brown shot silk—auntie’s favorite—with 
my lace collar, and took my usual seat at table. 
The young widow was not seated by the elder, 
but sat by the side of her sister, nestling there 
like a flower beneath green leaves, and very 
sweet she looked, too, with a delicate blush 
upon her fair cheek, and drooping eyes that 
sought the tablecloth rather than the gaze of 
others. Ay, now I knew how matters stood. 
Let a woman alone for reading the hiero- 
glyphics of love. Besides, hadn't they given 
me the key to its interpretation ? 

I sat by the side of Mr. Blake. The meek, 
good man, in his rusty black suit, seemed 
more noble to me than any other one there, 
and I had a great desire to hear more about 
that little wife of his, and hoped he would 
lead the way to conversation. But he seemed 
quite absorbed with a small pamphlet which 
lay before him. 

“Brethren,” said he at last, ‘‘I have found 
something which wili please Brother Taylor, 
and which, I think, I will intreduce when I 
give the charge at his installation. Please 


give me your opinion.”” He then read the fol- | 


lowing extract :— 


“As for what are technically called ‘re- 
forms,’ I cannot allow myself to make them 
the topies of distinct remark npon the Sabbath, 


because I believe the Gospel preached in all tts | 


| fulness will work out all reforms. But God 
| forbid that 1 should preach party polities, or 
| make the pulpit a theatre for encouraging you 
| to unite with one political party rather than 
| another; sooner let my right hand forget her 
| cunning, and ro tongue cleave to the roof of 

my mouth. At the same time I shall continue 
| to live asa man among men; to drink, sleep, 

and even to think ; and that, too, not augely 
| theologically, but politically. I shall claim 
| the right to vote, too, with just what party I 
choose, holding myself responsible to no man 
but my Maker. I mean not to seek to win the 
applause of man ; and, if I unwittingly gain 
it, I hope it may be such applause as Louis 
XIV. gave Fénelon.”’ 


‘Here follows some French which I cannot 
translate; Miss Anna, may I trouble you?’ 
handing me the book. 

I took it and read first the French, then the 
English. 

“*T have heard many great preachers in my 
chapel, and when I hear them I am well satis- 
fied with them ; but, as for you, all the time I 
am hearing you I am very discontented with 
myself.” 

“Good! good!’ exclaimed a number of 
voices; but, though I gave only one hasty 
glance around the table, I could see the deep 
blush that suffused the young widow’s face, 
and the look of amused surprise on that of the 
elder. They were puzzled, half vexed, and 
not a little mortified. Well, they had puzzled 
me. 

That evening as we were returning from 
church, Mr. Taylor accompanied me home, 
and took occasion to hand me a volume. 

**Miss Anna, will you accept this book as 
some apology for not telling you the exact 
truth this morning? Your little puzzled face 
has quite haunted me to-day.” 

I thanked him, and took it to my room, 
where midnight found me shaking my sides 
with laughter. I had found the new version 
of Psalms and ‘“‘hims.”’ 

The next morning, when I entered the par- 
lor, the elder and the widow were there. 

‘Miss Anna,”’ said the elder, ‘‘let me intro- 
duce you first to myself as Mr. Bruce, and now 
to Miss Wood, my affianced wife. We intend to 
be married in a few weeks at the house of my 
brother in Lonetown, where we hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing you present.” 

I made a very low courtesy, thanked them, 
and remarked that I would congratulate them 
in some “ poitsey.’’ 

“No more you'll mourn your widdered sitteration, 

And continer to sythe without mitigation ; 

But pardners for life to be parted no more, 

Your sorrers is ended, your troubles is o’er.” 

From ‘“ Widow Bedott’s Papers,” which I 
recommend to all ministers during courtship. 


—<e——————— 








THE worst of going to law is, that one suit 
breeds twenty. 
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THE 
MYSTERY OF BEECHCROFT. 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





(Concluded from last month.) 


“T LIKE you, or I never would tell you 
about Herbert. I like you, because, when I 
have seen you in my night rambies, you never 
watched me. I hate spies. You must know 
that my Herbert had an aunt who did every- 
thing she could to prevent him from marrying 
me. Not the aunt who lives at Riverside—not 
Charley’s mother ; she is a good woman. But 
Herbert would not listen to his eldest sister, 
and in spite of ail her underhanded plots I 
became his wife, and life was then a sweet, 
happy dream. But the serpent soon stole into 
my elysium and poisoned its beautiful flowers. 
Some one put it into Herbert’s heart to go to 
sea, and I shall always believe his eldest sister 
did it. I don’t know why she begrudged me 
my bliss, for she was happily married, rich, 
envied, and the mother of a beautiful daughter. 
The mother is dead, and Iam glad of*it; but 
the daughter still lives. But mark me,’ she 
went on, in measured, passionless tones, that 
eurdled the blood in his veins, ‘‘I will see her 
dead some day, if she is a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the great, grand, brilliant world. 
The poisoned arrow of death shall reach her 
heart, for she is the child of the woman who 
tried to separate Herbert and me. It will 
pierce her heart when she least suspects it. I 
will bide my time. I will wait until life, 
which to her has always been fair, is fairer 
still, radiant, beautiful, precious, by reason of 
the love of one she worships. Wait till she is 
the chosen queen, crowned and sceptred, of 
some princely heart that she adores, and then 
the dart shall strike home. She shali not live 
to revel in the full joys of domestic bliss. 
While she haunts fashion’s gairish, deceitful 
halls, I will let her alone. She can find no- 
thing there to satisfy the cravings of her wo- 
man’s-soul. She cannot be happy there, and 
while she is not happy, let herlive. But when 
she essays to enter into the sweet, holy ties of 
wedded love, then she shall feel my vengeance. 
She shall not live a happy, worshipped wife, 
while my Herbert lies dead in the ocean’s 
briny depths, and I pine and moan between 
four hated walls. The mother wove a foul 
spell around that gallant ship—a foul spell 
that sent it onward to certain destruction. 
Now let the daughter beware. They say that 
Iam mad. Itis well. Let them think it. I 
want them to think it; for, when I kill Aer, 

, the hangman’s noose cannot touch my neck. 
When she is dead, my life’s mission will be 
accomplished, and then I will launch out on 
my rolling, beautiful river, and go to Herbert, 
my beloved Herbert.’ 





The young man shuddered as they walked 
under the clashing boughs in the darkness— 
for the moon had fallen behind the trees and 
was about setting—while she told him, with 
that calculating coolness that characterizes 
certain phases of mania, of her intention to 
kill the girl he would have died to save, for he 
knew she alluded to Miss Watterson. This 
was why she had not come to Beechcroft during 
her uncle’s illness. 

The gray dawn was visible wien they reached 
the edge of the woods and crossed the bars 
into the brown, bleak field. William, who had 
followed at a distance, waited until they ar- 
rived at the stables before he entered the 
field. Mr. Vane, as they crossed the yard 
overlooked by the south wing, closely scanned 
her face in the uncertain light, wondering if 
she had divined, with that intuition that the 
insane sometimes possess, his feelings toward 
the object of her dire aversion. But it baffled 
him. It did not look like the sorrowful, sym- 
pathetic face he had seen at the river, lighted 
with the moonbeams. It wore a stolid, sullen 
expression, as if defying fate to do her worst. 
He spoke to her several times, but she kept 
her lips resolutely closed, as if she did not 
hear him, and looked neither to the right nor 
the left, until they stopped at the entrance of 
the south wing, where Mrs. Wood waited. 
Then she turned on him a face full of distrust 
and reproach. He could not imagine what 
had caused so sudden a change in her manner, 
unless it was the sight of her gloomy prison- 
house. 

When the door closed behind her, he hurried 
around to the front of the house, went up to 
his room, threw off his overcoat, resumed his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and crossed the 
hall to Judge Hilliard’s apartment. The old 


-gentleman was asleep, and Edward sat dozing’ 


before the fire. To the secretary’s whispered 
inquiry as to whether the invalid had been 
awake during his absence, the servant shook 
his head in the negative. Mr. Vane then mo- 
tioned him from the room, and, seating him- 
self, revolved in his mind the dire threats his 
late companion had made. Suddenly he re- 
membered what she had said about giving the 
woman, Jane Biggs, an overdose of laudanum. 
He left the room, went down, and told the 
housekeeper to ascertain her condition. 

“She is up,’? was the reply; ‘‘she did not 
drink all the draught, or she might have gone 
to sleep and never woke again in this world.”’ 

‘*Tell her to be more diiigent in watching 
her charge. She made some fearful threats 
this morning.”’ 

‘*Well, to tell the truth,’ said the house- 
keeper, ‘I don’t think she can be kept here 
much longer, for she gets worse every day. 
Judge Hilliard never would consent to send 
her to an asylum, but it seems to me that he 
will have it to do.” 
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The master of the house was awake when 
Mr. Vane went up stairs. ' 

‘I feel much improved this morning,’’ he 
said; “‘so much that I think you can promote 
me to the arm-chair in a day or two.”’ 

**1t shall certainly be done,’’ said the secre- 
tary, ‘tas soon as your strength will warrant 
it.’ As he spoke, he put back the window 
curtains letting in the clear morning light. 

Shortly after breakfast Mrs. Calhoun came, 
uneasy at the tidings that the housekeeper had 
sent her the previous night. She was much 
relieved when she found that the poor de- 
mented creature had been brought back, and 
was safe in the south wing, without the knowl- 
edge of her escape getting to her brother’s 
ears. Mrs. Wood, as soon as she could get a 
private moment with the lady, was voluble in 
her praises of Mr. Vane for ‘‘smoothing over 
the trouble so nicely with so much presence 
of mind.” 

That afternoon, when Mrs. Calhoun was 
about to depart, she went into the library and 
assured him that she had no words to express 
her grateful appreciation of his kind care for 
her brother and the unfortunate widow of her 
nephew. 

‘“‘When you can be spared here,’’ she said, 
*T shall feel aggrieved if you do not come 
frequently to Riverside. Indeed, I will claim 
you for a whole week, so that you can rest 
and recuperate your energies. I know you 
will not do so in sight of all this work.” 

She smilingly glanced at the table, on which 
lay a mass of MSS. 

“You overrate my services, my dear mad- 
am,’”’ he said, a smile curving his sensitive 
mouth. ‘During my stay here Judge Hilliard 
has treated me more like a son than otherwise, 

_and I deem myself happy to be able to benefit 


him in any way. His kindness, together with- 


yours and Charley’s, has made my stay at 
Beecheroft very pleasant. I thank you for 
your cordial invitation, and as soon as oppor- 
tunity offers will gladly avail myself of it.” 

He accompanied her to the carriage, handed 
her in, and went up to Judge Hilliard’s apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE master of Beechcroft improved so rapidly 
that at the end of a week he was able to drive 
out with Mr. Vane. 

“We will go to the village this morning, 
Robert,’’ he said; “I wish to see my lawyer 
just long enough to tell him to come to Beech- 
croft to-morrow.”’ 

As they were leaving the lawyer’s office, 
Charley Calhoun cantered down the street 
toward them. 

‘*My dear uncle,” said he, gayly, “allow me 
to congratulate you on your improved appear- 





ance. i hardly know which is the younger 
looking of the two, you or Rob.” 

“None of that, you scapegrace,” laughed 
the judge. ‘‘Come to Beechcroft to-morrow 
morning without fail.” 

“‘Nothing will delight me more, I assure 

ou”’— 

“TI know how much of that to believe, sir. 
Where isa certain Miss Ida Carlyle? Pshaw! 
drive on, Robert.’’ 

The secretary touched the glossy ponies, 
wondering if there was going to be a dinner 
reception at Beechcroft, but said nothing. 

The next day, soon after they left the break- 
fast table, Judge Hilliard said :— 

“Robert, you are growing thinner every 
day. You spend too much time in the library 
over those tiresome papers. Order your horse 
and go out for a long ride over the breezy hills.’’ 

Nothing loath, the young man obeyed, and 
had scarcely ridden out of sight of the house, 
when he met the lawyer and Charley Calhoun. 

“Judge Hilliard must have had a motive in 
sending me away from Beechcroft this morn- 
ing,” he thought. ‘No doubt he wishes to 
transact some business with those gentlemen 
in my absence.”’ 

He cantered along the brown road toward 
Riverside, resolving to spend an hour with 
the ladies, and ask permission of Miss Watter- 
son to call to see her on some special evening. 
There was a bridle path which branched off 
from the highway, a much nearer route to 
Mrs. Calhoun’s plantation than the main road, 
and he turned into that. A quarter of an 
hour’s ride brought him in sight of an humble 
cottage on that lady’s domain—the abode of 
an aged widow, and her orphaned, crippled 
grandson, seven years old. He had made 
their acquaintance the previous summer, and 
had frequently given the child oranges and 
story books wherewith to beguile the tedious 
days. 

“T have been absent so long that Georgie 
doubtless thinks he is forgotten,” Mr. Vane 
mused. ‘I must stop and see him a moment, 
though he will be disappointed at my not 
bringing him anything. Perhaps I have some 
loose coin about me.” He drew out two 
shining silver quarters. ‘‘Ah! these will sup- 
ply the place of books and oranges for once.’’ 

Dismounting, he fastened his horse to a tree, 
and, opening a small wicket gate, entered the 
neatly swept yard. As he approached the 
cottage, he heard a voice that sent the blood 
running riot to his heart. There was but one 
such in the world, the whole wide world. 
Pausing, the words came to his ears :— 

“It is fortunate that I happened to come 
this morning. I will warm the soup I have 
brought, and when you have eaten we will 
have a nice cosey talk all by ourselves until 
your grandmother comes back. Did you say 
she went to the village?” 
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‘Yes, Miss Blanche. Did you walk over 
here?” the boy asked, in his low, treble tones. 

“Oh, yes! the walk from Riverside here this 
bright morning is very pleasant. Carlo was 
overjoyed, and frolicked at every step.”’ 

The secretary could not resist one glance in 


‘at the little four-paned window. The beauti- 
| ful girl stood on the spotless hearth, gracefully 


~- 


bending over, stirring some soupin a sauce- 


' pan that rested on the fire, and the boy sat in 


a cushioned arm-chair, his little deformed feet 
reposing on a soft footstool, against which 
Carlo had ensconced himself. Georgie’s thin, 
pale hand was affectionately stroking the dog’s 
black, shaggy neck. A little table stood near, 
with the child’s books on it, overshadowed by 
a glass tumbler, holding a bunch of white 
chrysanthemums. The boy’s eyes wandered 
from Carlo to the blossoms. 

* You never forget the flowers, Miss Blanche ; 
and you aiways bring this kind.’’ 

‘‘That is because they are my favorites.” 

‘Why are they your favorite blossoms ?’’ 

**Because their emblem is truth, Georgie. I 
have but very few of them now, for the frost 
has nipped them. You must appreciate these, 
for I never give them to any one that I don’t 
like very much.’’ She straightened herself, 
and looked down with flushed face at the boy. 
‘“*You see, you are a particular favorite of 
mine, or I should not have brought you any.”’ 

Mr. Vane stepped back, the blood surging 
madly through his veins, his heart beating 
audibly, intending to go, when a question the 
child asked made him pause involuntarily. 

“What has become of Mr. Vane, Miss 
Blanche? He used to come and see me every 
week, and bring me so many nice oranges and 
books ; but he has not been here for a long 
time. Is he sick?” 

“No, I think not,” was the reply; “but 
Judge Hilliard has been very sick, and he has 
been attending him so closely that he could 
not come to see you.”’ 

“I thought there must be some reason for 
his stopping allatonce. I heard grandmother 
say that Judge Hilliard is nearly well now, so 
I suppose Mr. Vane will come soon.” 

“Oh, yes! he will not neglect you ; he is too 
kind todo that. Now the soup is ready, nicely 
warmed. I will move the books and put it on 
the table, and while you drink it I will take 
the other things from the basket. There are 
some rolls, several slices of turkey, and a pot 
of your favorite peach jelly.” 

“Miss Blanche, you are so good! I wish 
there were more people in the world like you.” 

Mr. Vane returned to his horse and rode to 
Riverside, thinking that the boy’s naively- 
spoken wish was the very vainest that he could 
have made. 

The secretary had never informed Mrs. Cal- 
houn of the mad woman’s threats regarding 
her niece, and determined to do so immediately. 





There was no telling when the unfortunate 
creature would elude the vigilance of her 
keeper and escape from Beechcroft, and it was 
possible she might meet Miss Watterson in 
some of her rambles and put her threats into 
execution. Mrs. Calhoun was quite alarmed, 
and sent Charley to the widow’s cottage to 
accompany his cousin home. 

‘I thank you very much for your informa- 
tion, Mr. Vane,” she said. ‘‘ However, I will 
not impart it to Blanche, as it would only 
cause her to feel unpleasantly ; but I will see 
that she is more cautious in her strolls.’’ 

When he arose to depart, she again pressed 
him cordially to visit Riverside frequently. 

** As soon as my brother thinks he can spare 
you, I shall claim you for that week, so that 
you will let alone scribbling long enough to 
take necessary lost.’ 

“Thank you! but it would hardly be fair 
for me to desert Beechcroft for a whole week ; 
but I will do myself the pleasure of coming 
over some evening very soon.”’ 


CHAPTER 1X. 


A FEW days after Blanche’s visit to the crip- 
pled child, she sat in her luxurious room at 
Riverside, crocheting a pair of slippers for the 
little deformed feet. She had caught back 
the heavy damask draperies of a window, and 
the morning sun shone on the velvet carpet 
and sent a golden rift on the soft folds of her 
crimson silk wrapper, as she sat humming 
snatches of song, while her pearly fingers 
rapidly wove the gay woollen skeins. Several 
pots of chrysanthemums stood-:on the broad 
window-seat, drops of water with which she 
had sprinkled them clinging to their snowy 
petals, and above the blossoms swung a gilded 
cage, whose golden-throated occupant filled 
the room with melody. There was a soft trail- 
ing of skirts in the hall, and a moment later 
Mrs. Calhoun entered, holding a cluster of 
rose-colored chrysanthemums. 

*“What makes you such a recluse this morn- 
ing; my dear? Oh, Iseenow! Some precious 
scheme of yours, my little Lady Bountiful, to 
make some one happy. You know Charley 
spent last night at Beechcroft. Well, he has 
sent me word thut his uncle and Mr. Vane are 
coming to dine with us to-day. These flowers 
are for you, with Mr. Vane’s compliments, so 
says the card.” 

“Dear aunt, you bring most welcome news. 
How glad I will be to see Uncle James!" 

She dropped the woollen skeins into a rose- 
wood work-box inlaid with ivory, and, rising, 
took the flowers, a warm flush overspreading 
her neck and face. 

“Will we dine at the usual hour?” 

‘No, earlier, for my brother never spends a 
night from Beechcroft, you know.”’ 
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“Yes, and he will wish to return before 
dark.” 

“Certainly. 1 will expect them at one 
o’clock, so it is time you were making your 
toilet. It is now past eleven.” 

Mrs. Calhoun descended to the domestic re- 
gions ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent,’”’ and 
the young girl stood pressing the rosy blossoms 
to her face, breathing their clinging perfume, 
and looking dreamily into the fire, a tide of 
happiness rising in her heart. She quite un- 
derstood what he intended to express by send- 
ing her those flowers, and stood toying with 
the petals until the striking of a clock in some 
distant room warned her that it was time to 
dress. Then she immersed the stems in water, 
and, making a careful and becoming toilet, sat 
down at the window with her crochet work to 
watch for the arrival of the expected guests. 
She had but a little while to wait, for her cousin 
soon came curvetting up the avenue, with 
Carlo at his heels, followed by Judge Hilliard 
and his secretary in a buggy. Laying aside 
her work, she fastened the rose-colored blos- 
soms in her hair and went down to the parlor. 

When her fond old uncle released her from 
his embrace, she turned and offered her hand 
to Mr. Vane, but her eyes drooped beneath the 
eloquent ones he fixed on‘her face, for the first 
thing he saw on entering was his flowers nest- 
ling among her tawny, shining ringlets. Dur- 
ing the day he found no opportunity of having 
a private talk with her, for Judge Hilliard 
seemed to prefer to keep her at his side, and 
she appeared quite inclined to remain there. 
But he could afford to wait. He sawin that 


* one brief glance of her eyes that she under- 


stood what he wished his flowers to tell, and 
his heart gave audience to hope’s sweet, pre- 
cious song, for was she not wearing them? 

Mrs. Calhoun engaged him in conversation 
until dinner was announced. At the table the 
talk became general, and he observed that the 
frank gayety that had heretofore characterized 
her manner toward him had changed to charm- 
ing, graceful reserve. When they returned to 
the parlor, Judge Hilliard requested her to 
favor them with some music. She begged. her 
cousin to accompany her with the violin, and 
went to the piano. 

The hours passed rapidly, too much so, for 
some members of the little party ; and, while 
the judge was having a private conversation 
in a retired corner with his sister just before 
leaving, Mr. Vane found a chance to speak to 
the young lady as she rose from the instru- 
ment. 

“I thank you for honoring my flowers so 
highly. Iam called away from Beechcroft to- 
morrow on business for your uncle. Will you 
grant me the pleasure of seeing you the next 
day?” 

A flush stained her white forehead as she 
smiled and bowed and turned to arrange some 





loose sheets of music on the piano. A few 
minutes later he and Judge Hilliard were 
driving down the elm-shaded avenue on their 
return to Beecheroft. 

The next morning, while they were break- 
fasting, the judge said :— 

**I suppose you go to the up-river plantation 
to-day, Robert?’’ 

‘That is my intention, sir, unless you have 
other commands for me.”’ 

‘**No, I have no other at present. I wish 
you to inspect the house closely—in fact, the 
whole premises—and see if everything is in 
good repair. It is possible that I may go there 
to live.”” 

‘Well, sir, I think it decidedly the most 
desirable place for a residence that you own. 
The house is comparatively new, with all the 
modern improvements, pleasantly located near 
a thriving town, in the midst of beautiful 
scenery.”’ 

“Your opinion is quite correct about its 
being the finest residence in my possession,”’ 
said the master of the house, as he rose from 
the table; “and, if you find anything out of 
repair, I will send workmen there and have it 
thoroughly renovated.’’ 

It was ten o’clock when Mr. Vane started to 
the place, which was several miles beyond 
Riverside, so he did not arrive there until the 
middle of the afternoon, and then fonnd the 
gentleman who lived there absent. He in- 
spected the fences, grounds, stables, etc., but 
it was growing late when he gained access to 
the mansion, and night had fairly set in as he 
mounted his horse to return home. 

The day had been warm and sunny—just 
such a day as nearly always precedes a storm ; 
and, as he galloped out of the grounds, he ob- 
served a mass of dark cloud just above the 
western horizon. He spurred his horse on, 
watching at intervals the cloud that was slowly 
rising, and listening to the low rumble of dis- 
tant thunder. He had no hope of reaching 
Beechcroft before the storm would overtake 
him, but resolved to make an effort to get to 
Riverside. 

The noble horse seemed to understand the 
situation, and swept along at his best speed, 
passing woods, fields, and farm-houses in quick 
succession. The wind moaned and shrieked 
among the trees like a creature in pain, ‘the 
lightning gored the darkness,”’ and peal: after 
peal of thunder shook the hills; but when the 
rain began fo fall, he was dashing up the ave- 
nue of elms at Riverside. He had alighted, 
taken off the saddle, and ran up the veranda 
steps, when Charley Calhoun opened the door, 
having heard the horse’s hoofs on the rocky 
pavement, and surmised it was the secretary, 
for he knew whither he had gone that day. 

“T dare say I am an unexpected guest to- 
night, Charley.” 

“On the contrary, I was expecting you, Rob, 
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for I noticed the clouds after supper, and was 
sure you could not get to Beechcroft to-night. 
The ladies have retired, though it is but a little 
past nine. My mother has a headache, and 
Blanche went up to attend her, leaving me 
quite alone ; so your coming is a real charity. 
Go into the library, while I give orders about 
your horse.”’ 

The well-lighted library, with its warm an- 
thracite fire, its rich crimson curtains, and 
easy-chairs and sofas of green velvet, looked 
very inviting to Mr. Vane after his long, dark 
ride; and when Charley returned and sup- 
plied him with dressing-gown and slippers, he 
stretched himself on one of the sofas with that 
delicious feeling of security that warmth, and 
light, and comfort give when one is sheltered 
from the raging elements. 

“Tt is fortunate that you arrived as soon as 
you did, Rob,” said Charley, sinking into an 
easy-chair. ‘There is a terrible storm.”’ 

“Yes, I gave up all idea of getting home to- 
night when I saw the cloud rising, and I think 
Selim had Riverside in view as well as myself, 
for he turned from the highway and galloped 
up the avenue of his own volition.” 

The door opened and a servant came in, 
bringing a tray, on which was broiled ham, 
toast, and coffee. 

“Knowing that you were tired, I ordered 
your supper brought in here, Rob,”’ said Char- 
ley, wheeling a table close to his friend, and 
motioning the servant to place the tray on it. 

“You are very thoughtful, Charley, and this 
tray looks exceedingly inviting. My ride has 
given me an unusual appetite.” 

When he had partaken of the repast, and 
the servant had removed the tray, they talked 
in a pleasant, desuJtory manner for an hour, 
when Charley proposed for them to retire. 

**My dear friend,’’ said the secretary, ‘you 
must allow me to remain here for an hour or 
two after you retire to finish an essay that I 
ought to have mailed three days ago. I sup- 
pose I will have my old room ?”’ 

“Certainly, Rob.”’ 

“Well, Lcan find it after I have completed 
my task.” 

“T will leave you, then. 
ink, and paper on the tabie.”’ 

“Thank you! I will probably be on my way 
to Beechcroft before you rise in the morning.” 

“Oh, you must remain and breakfast with 
us!’ 

“T will have to deny myself that pleasure, 
for duty demands my presence at home, and I 
will probably leave before daylight, the weather 
permitting.’’ 

Mr. Vane stood before the shelves, running 
his eyes rapidly over the books. 





There are pens, 





vealing a recess in which stood a green velvet 
sofa, with luxurious cushions and a gay-colored 
afghan. Taking the volume from the sofa, he 
dropped the curtain and handed it to his fried 

“Thank you! I wish to see a passage in ‘ Pro- 
metheus.’ ”’ ~~ J 

When left alone, the secretary turned on a 
fuller flame in the chandelier, and sat down’at 
the table. Lt was some time before he could 
compose himself sufficiently to write, for the 
knowledge that he was under the same roof 
with Blanche unfitted him for patient thought. 

The storm still raged without, but it came 
with a far-away, muffled sound to that cosey, 
luxurious apartment, and when he at last suc- 
ceeded in fastening his mind on the subject 
before him, he wrote rapidly for two hours. 
Then he folded the MS., slipped it iato his 
pocket, and, feeling no inclination to retire, 
replenished the fire, and disposed himself in 
one of the large, easy chairs. 


RCAN} 


He sat dreamily looking into the glowing, ° 


changing coals, listening to the wind sobbing 
down the avenue, and to the subdued patter of 
the rain, musing on the bright aspect the future 
had so lately assumed, whena melody, low and 
plaintive as that of olian harps, came floating 
from some distant room. The voice, which 
was a woman’s, was burdened with a world of 
pathos— 
** Joys that we ’ve tasted come not again, 

Broke is the goblet and wasted the wine; 

Friends have been scattered like roses in bloom, 

Some at the bridal and some at the tomb.” 


It sounded strangely familiar, and yet he 
could searcely believe it was the voice of her 
around whom his thoughts centered. Still, he 
could not exactly determine whether it was or 
not, with so many walls intervening between 
him and the singer. But, how strange for her 
to be singing at that hour of the night! Con- 
sulting his watch, he found it was one o’clock. 
The song ceased; only one stanza had been 
sung. He listened intently to hear more of it, 
but no sound came to his ears save the wailing 
winds and pattering rain. 

At length, feeling fatigued, but with no in- 
clination to sleep, he decided to spend the re- 
mainder of the night on the sofa in the recess, 
and rise at dawn and proceed to Beechcroft 
with his report of the demesne he had the previ- 
ous day visited. He extinguished the light in 
the chandelier and lay down, covering himself 
with his overcoat and the warm, soft afghan, 
and letting the curtain flow between him and 
the semi-illumined room. 

The dreamy, monotonous murmur of the 
storm Iulled his senses, and he was uncon- 
sciously slipping into Somnus’ shadowy realm, 


| when the door softly opened and some one en- 


“I don’t see Shelley’s works here, Charley.” | tered the room. He silently parted the cur- 


“It is on the sofa in the recess.”’ 
Mr. Calhoun stepped to one side of the fire- 


place and drew back the damask curtain, re- | 
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tains a few inches, just enough for him to see 


| who it was. 


Miss Watterson had come in, closed the door, 
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and stood before the shelves, lamp in hand, as 
if looking for some particular book. At last, 
she selected a volume and turned to go, but 
paused, and spoke aloud :— 

“Charley has left a warm, cosey fire.’”’ 

She set the lamp on the table, took the chair 
Mr. Vane had lately vacated, and opened the 
book, murmuring :— 

‘*What a sure, delightful refuge I find here 
when these sleepless fits seize me !’’ 

Her crimson silk wrapper, confined at the 
slender waist by a heavy cord, fell around her 
in soft, clinging folds, as she crossed two tiny 
feet, encased in black velvet slippers gayly 
embroidered, on the fender. Her face was 
turned toward the occupant of the recess, and 
the lamplight softly streamed over the tawny 
ringlets shading the brow. The fingers of the 
hand that held the book gleamed like snow 
against the dark back of the volume, while the 
other hand unconsciously toyed with the thick 
silken tassels of the cord about her waist. 
Filmy ruches encircled her neck and wrists, 
and a white and a rose-colored chrysanthe- 
mum nestled lovingly together in her shining 
hair. 

The man lay as if spell-bound, his eyes feast- 
ing on her rare loveliness—afraid to breathe— 
trying to still the tumultuous throbbings of his 
heart, lest he should rudely startle her by his 
unexpected presence. ? 

She read page after page while he lay watch- 
ing her, wondering if he ever would call her 
wife— wondering if Heaven had indeed re- 
served for him so blissful a fate as to make 


him the husband of that beautiful, gracious | 


girl. 

Once she laid the book on her lap and sat 
gazing into the red grate, apparently listening 
to the subdned murmur of the storm, when she 
suddenly lifted her head with a quick, deer- 
like movement, and remained motionless for 
several moments, as if she had heard some un- 
usual noise in the house. At length she re- 
sumed her reading, thinking that the sound of 
stealthy steps and weird whisperings existed 
only in her imagination. Reclining against the 
emerald velvet chair in all the graceful abandon 
of fancied privacy, she made an exquisite pic- 


ture for the worshipping eyes of the man hid- | 


den behind the damask curtains. 

The morrow would crown his dearest hopes 
or dash them to the earth forever, for he was 
fully determined in the interview that she had 
promised him, to deelare his affection by words, 
and press her for some tangible evidence of a 
return, if it existed in her heart. He could 


not think for an instant that she would not ac- 
cept his adoring love, for had she not worn his 
flowers that told her he loved her? He resolved 
that another day should not pass without his 
having a full understanding with her. 

She was deeply absorbed in her book, and 
perused pages without lifting her eyes, quite 











unconscious that the door was slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, opening. 

Though Mr. Vane lay where he commanded 
a view of the door, he was so intensely inter- 
ested in the still, beautiful girl, that he did not 
observe it until it was sufficiently ajar to admit 
a person. Then his eyes were riveted on the 
door, which seemed to have fallen open of it- 
self, for he could see nothing but the darkness 
that pervaded the hall; but he soon became 
aware that human agency had opened it, for, 
while he looked, a pale, cadaverous face, set in 
short, elfish locks, flashed for an instant across 
the gloom and disappeared. 

The girl still read on, unmindful of any in- 
trusion, unconscious of any danger threaten- 
ing her. 

The secretary silently threw off the overeoat 
and afghan and sat up, his eyes still fixed on 
the door. In a moment, a slender form in 
black robes stood on the threshhold, paused 
for an tustant, and then noiselessly advanced, 
her short, tangled locks dripping with rain, 
and her sodden skirts clinging to her emaciated 
limbs. Her dark, hollow eyes gleamed with 
murder, and a dagger glittered in her hand, 
which she tried to conceal in the folds of her 
wet skirts. 


CHAPTER X. 


SLowLy, deliberately, noiselessly she stole 
toward the unconscious girl, and the secretary 
was about to spring from his hiding-place, when 
the maniac suddenly paused and looked fur- 
tively around. He was wondering if a sixth 
sense had revealed his presence to her, when 
her eyes again fastened on Blanche, and then 
wandered to different objects in the room, as 
if gloating over the light and warmth and lux- 
ury which her knife would soon transform from 
a seene of content and happiness to one of bit- 
ter sorrow and death. 

Mr. Vane saw, as her eyes fell on the rich, 
flowing curtains, the luxurious chairs, the 


| books, the costly pier-glasses, and again turned 


to the quiet figure before the fire, that no 
thought of relenting in her most cruel purpose 
stirred her demented soul. Conscience, the 
handmaid of reason, had abdicated with her 
mistress and fled into obscurity. 

The woman stood midway between Blanche 
and the door, and suddenly sprung forward, 
with her glittering knife upraised, screaming :— 

“Die, daughter of an areh-plotter against 
my happiness! Your crafty mother wove the 
malignant spell that sent my gallant ship to 
eternal night, and my vengeful knife shall send 
her daughter there before the man she loves 
shall whisper his faithful, burning vows to her 
listening heart !’’ 

The terrified girl sprung to her feet, taced 
the mad woman an instant, recoiled a step— 
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her form swaying—closed her eyes as the mur- 
derous dagger flashed before her, when there 
was a quick movement in the recess behind, 
and a strong arm caught her, and she lost all 
consciousness of the awful scene before her. 

The maniac had not seen Mr. Vane when he 
rose from the sofa, so intent was she on execut- 
ing her horrible purpose, and lowered her knife 
before his commanding gaze; dropping her 
eyes, her whole form assuming that cowed, 
abject look that an animal exhibits in the pre- 
sence of an angry master. 

He pointed authoritatively to the door, and 
she turned and went out. Laying the swoon- 
ing girl on the sofa, and taking the lamp, he 
followed the mad woman into the hall. She 
sat on the lower step of the stairway, having 


dropped the dagger at her feet; a stolid, sullen | 


expression on her face, that he had seen before 
in the gray dawn when he brought her from 
the river to Beechcroft. He stooped, picked 
up the knife, and said, kindly, but firmly :— 

“Come with me.” * 

She rose, and suffered him to lead her into a 
room adjoining the hall. As soon as he re- 
leased her, she sank on a chair. He then saw 
that the doors and windows were secure, locked 
her in, and returned to the library, where he 
concealed the knife in a drawer. 

Blanche showed no signs of recovering, and 
her white face, looking so deathly, contrasted 
with her crimson dress and the emerald cush- 
ions, struck a chill to his heart. 

Before Mr. Calhoun retired, he had neticed 
a vial of sal volatile on the mantel, that had 
been left there by the mistress of the house. 
Taking it down he applied it to the girl’s nos- 
trils, sprinkling her face with water, when, 
shuddering and sighing deeply, she opened her 
eyes, and fixed them wondering!ly on the man 
bending over her. 

He held both her hands in his warm, strong 
grasp, and she made no effort to withdraw 
them. At length she remembered the terrible 
scene that had just taken place, and faltered :— 

** Where is she?” 

“She is where she cannot hurt you, my dar- 
ling.”’ 

The last two words came as easily and natu- 
rally from his lips as if he had always been 
accustomed to use them toward her. She 
showed no surprise, only the white face grew 
rosy and her eyes fell, their long silken lashes 
sweeping her cheeks. At length she again 
raised them to his face, and said :— 

“You have saved my life, Mr. Vane, I can 
never repay you.”’ 

He drew her yielding hands to his bosom. 

“Cannot my darling afford to be under obli- 
gations to her husband?”’ 

“Yes,” she replied, again veiling her eyes. 

He bent over and kissed her. 

“Now,” said she, ‘I must beg you to assist 
metomyroom. Besides, I am afraid’”— 





She paused and shuddered. 

**You need not be afraid now. Are you not 
safe with me?”’ 

“Yes, Iam safe.”’ 

He knew she meant not only safe from the 
maniac for that night, but safe from all life’s 
storms and dangers as far as his strong, brave 
heart could shield her from them. 

She rose, and he held her to his bosom for a 
moment, and then assisted her faltering steps 
from the library, and up stairs to the door of 
her room. She hesitated an instant, her hand 
on the knob. 

‘*You are sure she is secured, and there is no 
danger, Mr. Vane ?”’ 

**Not the least, my Blanche. She is locked 
in the sitting-room below stairs, and I shall 
take the liberty of ordering your aunt’s car- 
riage, and will carry her to Beechcroft imme- 
diately. Be composed, and rest assured that 
you are quite safe.’’ 

Once more he kissed her, and held her for an 
instant to his throbbing heart. 

**T shall speak to your guardian as soon as 
it is convenient. Good-night, my darling !’’ 

He got one glance at the cosey chamber—at 
the bird-cage, and the pots of white chrysan- 
themums on the window-seat—as she entered 
and closed the door. Hurrying along the dark 
corridor, he descended to the library, drew on 
his boots and overcoat, and, going out, pro- 
ceeded hastily to the stables. The storm had 
spent its fury, but the cold rain was still fall- 
ing, and the wind sobbed eyrily in the bleak, 
leaficss trees. He sawthat the dawn was near, 
and, arousing the earriage-driver, whose room 
was above the stables, he assisted him in har- 
nessing the horses to the carriage, entered the 
vehicle, and requested him to drive to the front 
door of the mansion. 

When Mr. Vane went into the sitting-room, 
he found the unfortunate creature where he 
had left her, with little pools of water, which 
had streamed from her drenched clothes, lying 
round her on the carpet. She obeyed his re- 
quest to rise and go with him with the same 
sullen, morose manner that he had noticed be- 
fore. He assisted her into the carriage, and 
took a seat opposite her. During the drive to 
Beechcroft she never spoke a word, but looked 
stolidly out on the sodden landscape until a 
sudden curve in the road brought them in sight 
of the river; when her thin, cadaverous face 
grew tender, affectionate, and she clasped her 
pale, weak hands, and cried :— 

“Oh, my river, you are not beautiful to-day ! 
The sunshine is dead, and you are slowly turn- 
ing to ice, like the blood in my veins. Take 
one more message to Herbert forme. ‘Tell him 
Iam coming now, very soon. And when I go 
to him, we will come together to see you when 
the blue sky smiles, and soft airs whisper, and 
the snowy daisies blossom, and you will sing 
your little silvery song, which is so sweet, 
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though it is not so grand as the one to which 
my Herbert listens—the ocean’s wild, swelling 
anthem.” 

The secretary’s heart was full of deep sym- 
pathy for the frail suffering woman, and he 
spoke some kind, soothing words to her, when 
her countenance instantly resumed its stolid, 
morose expression, and she muttered :— 

“You are no friend of mine. You areaspy, 
and Ihate you. Myrevenge you have thwart- 
ed, but I will yet accomplish my purpose.”’ 

When they arrived at Beechcroft, Judge Hil- 
liard and two servants were about starting in 
search of her, for her abscnce had not been 
discovered until daylight. The judge was 
much relieved when Mr. Vane entered the 
library, where he was waiting for Edward to 
bring his umbrella, and informed him that she 
was safe in the south wing. 

‘The poor child, no doubt, has been out all 
night in the storm,” said Judge Hilliard, when 
he had sent the servant away, after ordering 
him to tell Mrs. Wood to see that she was made 
comfortable. ‘ Where did you find her, Rob- 
ert?’’ 

* At Riverside.” 

The judge started, and asked, in a voice of 
alarm :— 

‘* What did she go there for?” 

The young man hesitated, and the master of 
the house observing it, his face grew sharp 
and gray with a terrible fear. 

Tell me, Robert, what she went there for. 
Tell me the worst.”’ 

“Calm yourself, sir. The poor creature did 
no one any harm. She only frightened your 
niece’ — 

“I know what the poor crazed soul has been 
threatening, because she thinks that the moth- 
er of Blanche, years ago, tried to prevent her 
marriage with my son. I don’t know where 
she got the idea, for a falser one never origin- 
ated in the mind of any one. She was my 
son’s equal in birth, position, fortune, in fact, 
everything, and Caroline never objected to the 
match. Some envious traducer must have 
poisoned the poor child’s mind against my 
sister. Tell me everything that you know 
concerning her visit to Riverside.”’ 

The secretary then recounted the events of 
the past night, when the judge cordially 
grasped his hand :— 

“Robert, I will have to mark the day that I 
first met you with a white stone. You have 
been a very great comfort to me ever since you 
became an inmate of my house, and I have no 
words with which to thank you—no way to re- 
ward you for saving the life of my beloved 
niece, and poor Herbert’s wife from murder. 
I must go now, and see if she is quiet.” 

He quitted the apartment, and the secretary 
went up to his room. It was warm and cheer- 
ful, for a fire had been kindled as soon as he 
arrived, and he sat down to live over in thought 





the supreme moment when he held to his heart 
his affianced bride, after rescuing her from a 
terrible death. He shuddered, as he thought 
of the glittering knife flashing over his devoted, 
peerless darling. One glance at the dagger, 
when he returned to the library, after locking 
the maniac in the sitting-room, revealed to him 
the means by which she had possessed herself 
of it. He instantly recognized it as the one 
that belonged to the Gypsy. He remembered 
that he did not throw the dagger far out into 
the river, but dropped it in as he stood on the 
bank. It must have lodged against some root 
or driftwood, and when the water receded from 
the bank during the summer drouth, the an- 
fortunate woman must have found it in one of 
her stolen rambies. With the cunning that 
often characterizes the insane, she must have 
concealed it, and polished and whetted it as she 
found opportunity, for it was sharp and bright. 

When Mr. Vane met Judge Hilliard in the 
library, some hours afterward, he inquired if 
she was composed. 

‘*Yes,’”’ was the reply, “ but I think it is from 
exhaustion. I never saw her so completely 
prostrated before. By the way, in what con- 
dition did you find the up-river place?” 

‘Everything isin excellent repair, sir; the 
mansion and, in fact, the whole premises.”’ 

‘*And you are still of the opinion that it is 
the most desirable piace I own?” 

“T certainly am, sir.” 

A long pause ensued. At length, it was 
broken by the secretary. 

“ Judge Hilliard, I wish to speak to you this 
morning on a subject of very great importance 
to myself, and to you also.”’ 

‘Say on, Robert.” 

Without any preface, and with characteristic 
straightforwardness, Mr. Vane informed him 
of his affection for his niece, and of her con- 
sent for him to ask her uncle to sanction their 
marriage. 

The judge listened with a very non-commit- 
tal face. But, when the young man concluded 
his eloquent appeal, a genial smile beamed on 
his benevolent brow. 

“You area consummate rogue, Robert. You 
began with purloining Charley’s heart, then my 
sister’s and mine, 2nd now, finally, cap the cli- 
max by taking my niece’s. I suppose I must 
give her to you,” he continued, growing seri- 
ous. ‘May God bless you both. No choice 
that she conld have made would have pleased 
me better. Make her happy, my boy.” 

“With God’s he!p I will, Judge Hilliard, 
thongh I am poor, with only a strong arm and 
a devoted heart to give her.” 

. “I don’t know why you should call yourself 
poor,”’ said the judge, dryly, stretching out his 
feet and crossing them on the fender, his eygs 
fastened on the glowing coals. ‘You are the 
owner of quite as large a fortune as any young 
man of my acquaintance.’’ 
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“You have been misinformed, sir. My pos- 
sessions amount to almost nothing.” 

“Hum! your future wifeisrich. Won’t the 
world accuse you of fortune-hunting?”’ 

“It can do as it pleases, sir. And it will, 
doubtless, choose to charge me with what you 
suggest ; but that consideration has not a feath- 
er’s weight with me, and cannot stand an in- 
stant between mine and her happiness.’’ 

Judge Hilliard drew a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, and handed them to Mr. Vane, say- 
ing :— 

“Open my desk, you will see an inside drawer 
at the left, unlock that and you will find an in- 
strument of writing that I wish you to read.”’ 

The secretary obeyed, but, after perusing a 
few lines, he paused, astonishment depicted on 
his face. 

“IT don’t understand this, sir ; there must be 
some mistake.’’ 

“There is no mistake, I assure you; and I 
think it quite easy to comprehend. Read it, 
and tell me what it declares.” 

After giving a few moments’ attention to the 
instrument, Mr. Vane said :-— 

“It declares that you have bestowed on me, 
in fee simple, the estate I visited yesterday. It 
is a princely gift, my dear sir, and I cannot find 
language to express my thanks. What has 
caused so unusual a procedure on your part, I 
cannot divine. What will your rightful heirs 
think? How can I accept it, if they are thus 
defrauded of their rights?” 

“‘Defrauded! fiddlesticks,’’ said the judge ; 
“Thave no heirs but Blanche and Charley, and 
they have as much fortune in their own right 
as they have any use for. If you won't accept 
it, my Quixotic gentleman, you can’t have my 
- niece, that is all. I don’t propose to bestow 
her on an impecunious person, understand 
that.” 

“In that case, I am forced to accept it,” Mr. 
Vane said, his rare smile irradiating his face, 
rendering it handsome for the moment; ‘but 
it seems from the date to have been executed 
before I addressed your niece.” 

“And what if it was? Do you suppose I 
had no inkling of how matters stood? And if 


I did not, what does that signify? When are 
you going to marry Blanche ?’’ 
“She must decide that question. I will re- 


turn to Riverside this afternoon, and beg her 
to name the day.” 

“Well, I wish you to take possession of your 
new home the first of next year. I have given 
tts present occupant notice to leave by Christ- 
mas, and it should not be allowed to stand va- 
eant.”’ 

Judge Hilliard rose and abruptly left the 
library, in order to eseape his young friend's 
thanks, and made his way to the south wing. 
He found the poor crazed woman burning with 
fever, superinduced by her exposure the pre- 
vious night. Doctor Clark was immediately 


| sent for, but, when he came, he could do but 
| little toward even palliating her sufferings, for 

she was beyond the reach of human aid. The 
| following day she died, and they laid her down 
| to rest under the whispering evergreens. She 
had gone to Herbert at last. 

On the twentieth of the next month there 
was a grand wedding at Riverside, when Rob- 
ert Vane and Blanche Watterson took upon , 
themselves the holy, solemn vows of marriage. 
| The bride was very beautiful in her snowy 
satin robes, and point lace veil. She wore a 
necklace—her husband’s gift—of tiny gold 
chrysanthemums, their centres gleaming with 
the prisoned fire of diamonds. A ring of the 
same exquisite workmanship glittered on her 
hand. Mrs. Charley Calhoun, a bride of two 
weeks, gracefully assisted in doing the honors 
of the mansion. 

The following day Mr. Vane and his bride 
started on a short wedding tour, and, when 
they returned, they established themselves on 
the handsome estate Judge Hilliard had be- 
stowed on his secretary. But they were never 
quite happy until they had prevailed on the 
noble, generous old gentleman to leave Beech- 
| croft and come to Chrysanthemum Vale—thus 
| Blanche named her beautiful home—to reside 
permanently. This he did when the hyacinths 
were blooming and April’s balmy breezes were 
wandering in the spacious grounds, in the cen- 
tre of which was a marble fountain of finely- 
wrought chrysanthemums, from whose hearts 
clear, tiny streams of water ascended and fell 
with a silvery tinkle into the broad basin 
wreathed with a garland of the same beautiful 
blossoms. 
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WHAT unseen magnetic wires 
Kindle these electric fires; 

And with tender, voiceless speech 
Undergird and overreach, 
Bringing those who dwell apart 
Soul to soul, and heart to heart? 


Parted ? are we parted here? 
They who love are always near. 
If apart our lots are cast, 
Thought will travel far and fast; 
Mountains high, nor waters wide, 
Can congenial souls divide. 


From a shadowed universe 
Love removes the primal curse; 
Makes a wilderness of woes 
Bud and blossom like the rose. 
Life below, nor life above, 
Were a blessing without love. 
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| INDULGE always in a benevolent forgetful- 
ness of self. 

NEVER allow yourself to be made the harle- 
| quin of company. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
LOVE TEST. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 








Characters. 
Jonas ScREWuM, & miser, old and crabbed. 
THomas Lyncu, ScREWuUM'’s friend. 
CHARLES DENVER, SCREWUM’S cousin, a young 
man. 
JONES and SMITH, two policemen. 
Loa LewIs, a young lady betrothed to CHARLES 
DENVER. 


SceNE 1.—A prison cell, with iron bedstead, 
small table, chair, grated window and door. 

ScENE 1l.—A poorly-furnished room, large 
table centre, chimney-place, where a secret opening 
can appear to have been made. Door centre of 
background, and one at side. 

ScENE ILI.—Same as SCENE II. 


Scene I.—LoveE. 

ScENE. — Curtain rises, discovering CHARLES 
DENVER seated upon the bed, in a despondent 
attitude. 

Charles. Another dreadful day almost over ; 
another terrible night drawing near, when, in 
solitude and in darkness, I must toss sleepless 
and wretched upon my prison bed, facing hor- 
rible possibilities. Innocent as I am, I cannot 
but fear I may appear to be guilty when tried. 
Every circumstance is against me. And poor, 
dear Lola! Ah, I dare not think of her! 

( Key turns in door.) 


Enter SMIru. 
Smith. Lady to see you, prisoner. 
[ Hxit SMITH. 


Vharles. Alady! Can it be Lola? 


Enter Lowa, tn handsome walking dress. 

Lola. Dear Charles! 

(CHARLES embraces her.) 

Charles. My dear, dear girl! 

Lola. O Charles, this dreadful place! this 
terrible accusation ! 

Charles. Already both are brightened, Lola, 
since your coming here proves to me that you 
believe in my innocence. 

Lola. ( Quickly.) Believe in your innocence ! 
As firmly, dear Charles, as I believe in my ex- 
istence. 

Charles. Then I can bear everything. The 
thought that I might have lost your trust, your 
love, crushed me to the earth. 

Lola. But you have not lost them. My love 
is yours for life, in trouble or in\happiness. 

Charles. Heaven bless you for those words ! 


Lola. But I have come here to-day, Charles, | 


to hear your story of your uncle’s murder ; your 
suspicions, if you have any, of the real mur- 
derer. 

Charles. What I can tell you, darling, will 
probably be but a repetition of what you have 
already heard. Take this chair. 


(LOLA takes chair, CHARLES takes seat upon 
the bed again.) 

Lola. But I wish to hear it from your lips. 

Charles. You may have heard that my uncle 
lately invested a large sum in diamonds? 

Lola. Yes, I heard that. 

Charles. I think that his mind was not quite 
clear, for he became possessed of a morbid 
dread of losing his property. He distrusted 
banks, stocks, all the investments he had been 
making for years ; and, after buying this lot of 
diamonds, announced to me his intention to 
invest his ent::. fortune in that way. 

Lola. I remember you told me of this. 

Charles. But 1 told no one else! These dia- 
monds, with some government bonds, and a 
will my uncle made making me his heir, were 
all in a large japanned box he kept in his own 
room, upon a table at the head of his bed. 

Lola. The box that cannot be found? 

Charles. The box that cannot be found! 
Whoever has that box entered my uncle’s bed- 
room last Wednesday night, stole the box, and 
murdered its owner. 

Lola. And they dare say you are that person ? 

Charles. Did I ever mention my Cousin Jo- 
nas Screwum to you, Lola? 

Lola. (Starting.) Jonas Screwum ? 

Charles. Why did you start so, dear? 

Lola. Nothing, nothing! What were you 
going to tell me about your cousin? 

Charles. Ten years ago he quarrelled with 
Uncle John, and was ordered from the house. 
I never heard of him in all those years, and 
Uncle John would not allow his name to be 
mentioned. But—(pauses). 

Lola. Well? 

Charles. Last Wednesday he came back! 

Lola. Last Wednesday ? 

Charles. He begged of me to hide him in the - 
house until E could win our uncle’s consent to 
his return, and I did so. In the night Uncle 





John was foully murdered, and Cousin Jonas 
disappeared. Noone had seen him but myself, 
and I was sure it would only injure my own 
| ease to mention his return. 

Lola. But he is here now! 

Charles. (Hxcited.) Here! Since my arrest? 

Lola. He came yesterday, and has taken pos- 
session of your uncle's house as his heir-at-law. 

Charles. (Standing erect.) Oh, for one hour’s 
freedom! 

Lola. To denounce him? 

Charles. To meet him face to face. Lola, he 
has the box! He has found the will! 

Lola. You think so, Charles? 

Charles. Tam sure of it! There was no one 
in the house but ourselves and old Nora, who 
| is as deaf asa post. If you fired a cannon in 
| her ears, she would scarcely hear it. Jonas 

knew that as well as I do, for Nora has lived 
| in the house since we were children. 

Lola. (Musing). And Jonas is in the house 
now. 
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Charles. Alone? 

Zola. Unless this old servant is still there. 
Charles, will you trust me? 

Vhariles. While I live, darling. 

Lola. Have you told any one of your cousin 
having been at home on Wednesday? 

Charles. No one! But, since he has dared to 
return, [ will tell my lawyer. 

Lola. Not yet! Not until you see me again. 

Charles. But— 

Lola. I cannot explain now; I have not yet 
made my plan. But, I believe I see a way to 
help you, and will try it. 1t will be love against 
law, and I believe love will triumph. 

Charles. But I cannot consent to your incur- 

’ ring any danger for me. 

Lola. I shall not, dear. Only trust me, and 
promise me to tell no one of your cousin’s first 
visit until you see me. 

Charles. I promise. 

Lola. You told him of the diamonds? 
Charles. He already knew of it. Indeed, I 
think he must have been secretly watching | 
Uncle John for a long time, he was so well ac- 

quainted with all his movements. 

Lola. He is older than you are, Charles? 

Charles. Oh, yes, indeed, old enough to be 
my father! And his miserly habits, his stingy 
food, and wretched garments make him appear 
even older. He looks seventy! 

Lola. So I have heard. 


Enter SMITH. 

Smith. Sorry to disturb you, ma’am, but 
time’s up. [ Heit Smrra. 

Lola. ( Rising.) Then I must go, Charles, 
but I will come again whenever I can. 

Charles. (Also rising.) And I ean endure 
everything, even this horrible accusation, while 
1 have your trust and your love. 

Lola. And you have both. If I cannot come 
again very soon, do not doubt me. In all 
trouble, dear Charles, if to think of my love 
comforts you, never doubt it. 

(Curtain falls, as they embrace.) 


Scene II.—TeEsr. 
ScENE.—Curtain rises, discovering LOLA, dressed 
as an old servant, with calico dress, large white 
nm broad-frilled cap, spectacles, and white 
aor. 
Lola. Undiscovered yet; but, alas! so far I 
have made no progress. It is nearly a week 
since old Nora consented to lend me her dress 





and her place, and I have watched Jonas Screw- 
(um, as only an amateur detective, with a motive 
#8 strong asmine,can watch. It was most for- 
tunate for me that Nora’s detestation of Jonas | 
is as strong as her love for dear Charles. No- | 
thing but the hope of aiding Charles in his | 
dreadful peril, could have persuaded her to | 


leave here for a time and let me remain. To- 


day I havea strong hope Mr. Lynch is coming. 
With much shouting, my master made me un- 
derstand that I was to prepare supper for two, 
and add a trifle to his stingy table. Hark! 

(Steps to back of stage. ScrEwuM and LyncH 
enter at door in background, and come forward, 
not perceiving her.) 

Lynch. Deaf, eh? Are you sure of that? 

Screwum. Certain. She has lived here fora 
matter of fifty years or so, and cannot hear a 
sound, unless you nearly scrape the lining from 
your lungs by shouting. We can talk here as 
if we were entirely alone. 

Lynch, 1'11 test her ears first. I’ve known 
deaf people skurry out of the way at a cry of 
fire in lively style. 

Lola. ( Aside.) Thank you for that hint! 

[ Hatt Lowa. 

Serewum. Pshaw! I’ve lived with old Nora 
since I was a boy, and it’s not likely her hear- 
ing has become any sharper during my long 
absence. 


( Advances to table, and takes a chair. LyYNcH 


| takes a chair near him.) 


Iynch. And now to business! 


Enter Lowa, with some knitting. 

Serewum. (Loudly.) You can sit in the 
kitchen this evening, Nora. 

Lola. Eh? (Puts her hand to her ear.) 

Screwum. You can sit in the kitchen. 

Lola. Yes, sir, so you told me afore; you 
can’t afford to burn two candles—I understand. 

Screwum. ( Very loudly.) But you may sit in 
the kitchen this evening. 

Lola. (Sitting down, and knitting.) Yes, sir, 
I locked all up, and the light is out there. 

Screwum. You see, Tom, she’s as deaf as a 
post. 

Lynch. ( Watching Lowa.) Oh, there’sa rat! 

Screwum. Where ? 

Iynch. Right under the old woman’s chair, 
on her feet almost! 

(Loua knits quietly, without looking up or start- 
ing.) 

Screwum. (Pettishly.) What's the use of 
wasting time with your foolish idea of a test of 
Nora’s deafness? 

Lynch. One can’t be too cautious. 
I shall keep my eye on her. 

Serewum. I want you to do mea service. 

Lynch. (Dryly.) As usual. 

Serewum. As usual, and, as usual, also, you 
will be well paid. 

Iynch. I’m your man. 

( During the entire conversation between SCREW- 
uM and Lyncu, Loua must knit with her head 


( Aside.) 


bent slightly forward, as if entirely absorbed in 


her work, never raising her head or appearing to 
hear, nor starting at any of the sudden exclama- 
tions made to test her.) 

Serewum. I want to sell some property. 

Iyneh. Already ? 

Screwum. Already. 
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Lynch. Real estate ? 

Serewum. No. (Speaking very low.) Dia- 
monds. 

Lola. ( Aside.) Diamonds! 

Lynch. Why, where on earth did you get dia- 
monds? 

Screwum. That is not the question. I cannot 
leave here to dispose of them, and there would 
be no market for precious stones in this little 
town. ‘They must go to some large city. 

Lynch. Let me see them. 

Screwum. Not to-night—I1—the fact is, they 
are hidden away with some other valuables, 
and I cannot get at them now. To-morrow 
night— 

Lynch. (Very suddenly.) Oh, look at that 
great wasp on the old woman’s cap! (Jumps 
up.) Sho! (Flaps handkerchief.) It is on her 
neck! It will sting her! H’m! nota start or 
a wink! Go ahead, Jonas, | guess she és deaf. 

Serewum. Of course she is. Don’t startle 
me again in that way! 1’m not deaf, and my 
nerves are not made of cast iron. 

Tynch. Allright! The diamonds are hidden, 
you say. Where? 

Serewum. In this very room! 

Lynch. (Looking around.) It don’t seem 
altogether adapted for hiding-places either ! 

Screwum. But there is one secret receptacle, 
that I discovered accidentally when a boy. 
There I have hidden—a—a—box. 

Lynch. Eh? What? I heard of a japanned 
box the police were somewhat anxious to find! 

Serewum. (Nervously.) Don’t—I don’t like 
such jokes. 

Tynch. Oh!—but, see here, I won’t run any 
risks. 

Serewum. Nobody has asked you to. You 
have only to sell the stones, and send me the 
money. You don’t dare play me false, for I 
can send you to State’s Prison, and you know it. 

Iynch. Never mind threats; I’ll do what 
you want. But why not give me the jewels 
now ? 

Serewum. Because Nora is not blind, if she 
is deaf. I will not let her see either the box 
or the hiding-place. Come here at this hour 
to-morrow, and I will get the box out. 

Iynch. But she will be here. 

Screwum. No, I will send her to town upon 
some errand in the afternoon, and give her 
permission to stay with her sister all night. 
She will be glad enough to have a holiday. 

Lanch. All right. Are we going to have 
any supper. 

Serewum. (Loudly.) Norah! 

Iynch. By Jove! if she can’t hear that, she 
wouldn't hear acannon. (Shouting.) Nora! 

Serewum. ( Rising.) I always have to shake 
her. (Shakes Loua by shoulder.) 

Lola. (Looking up.) Eh? Did you speak, 
sir? 

Serewum. Speak! I’ve yelled! Get us some 
supper. 





Lola. Yes, sir; I’m nearly done this stock- 
ing. I’m old, you see, and can’t work yery 
fast. (Knits.) 

Iynch. (Shouting.) Supper, old woman! 
| something to eat. 

Serewum. In here ; bring the tray in here. 

Lola. Yes, sir; yes, sir. [ Zait Lona. 

Screwum. I'll send her off soon. My lungs 
will not stand it. 1 think she gets worse every 
day. 

Lynch. \t is rather trying. I hope you or- 
dered something fit to eat. I know your star- 
vation suppers. 

Serewum. I’m poor yet, Tom; very poor. 
That ’s why I want to sel) the diamonds. 


Enter Lowa. 

Lola. Supper is ready. 

Screwum. 1 told you to bring it in here. 

Lola. Yes, sir, in the dining-room, just as 
you ordered. 

Screwum. (His voice higher at every sentence.) 
I said in here! 

Iola. Yes, sir, the cheapest piece I could 
find in the market; and 1’ve saved the butter, 
too, sir. 

Serewum. I told you to bring the tray here. 

Iola. Yes, sir, and a stale loaf to save the 
penny. 

Iynch. (Laughing.) You’d better let her 
alone, Jonas, if we are to eat that supper. My 
appetite is already failing. 

Serewum. I'l) risk it. Come along then; I 
suppose we must eat in the dining-room. 

[ Breunt Lyncu and ScREwuM. 

Tela. Here! In this room! The box! And 
the diamonds! O my darling, my darling! I 
will yet prove- your innocence! To-morrow 
evening, and I am to be sent to town! All 
| works into my hands. (A great crash outside.) 
| Mi’m! that is probably another test of my hear- 
|ing. Keep on, gentlemen. Probably Mr. 
| Lynch will come in screaming fire presently. 
| Let me get out my work. (Sits down and knits, ) 

Serewum. ( Outside.) Nora! Nora! 

Lola. Shout away; it is good exercise for 
your lungs. 

Lynch. Nora! 

(A bell rung noisily.) 

Lela. Amuse yourselves, gentlemen. 

(Screwum and Lyxcn rush in noisily.) 

Serewum. Nora, the kitchen boiler has ex- 
ploded, and the whole house is falling in! 

Iynch. Ran for your life! 

(LOLA knits calmly, never stirring.) 
Screwum. (Leudly.) Run, Nora, run! 
Lynch. 1 hear the walls fallmg now! 
Serewum. ( Naturally.) I hope you are satis- 

fied now. Iwas an idiot to help you. Come 
back to your supper. 

Iynch. 1 don’t believe she knows we have 
been in the room. 

Screwum. Of course shedon’t! Come! And 
look here, if you want another foolish test 
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tried, you can count me out. I’m not going to 
bother any more. 
Lynch. All right; I’m satisfied now. 
[Zeeunt Lyncw and SCREWUM. 
Lola, So am I, Mr. Lynch; so am I, Mr. 
Screwum ; perfectly satisfied. 
[Curtain falls. ] 


Scene III.—Love TEst. 





SCENE.—Curtain rises, discovering the stage in a | 


very dim light. 
Nora, followed by SMITH and JONES. 


Lola. You must lose notime. Mr. Serewum 


has gone now to meet Mr. Lyach, and they | 


will return here together. 

Smith. And you think, miss, that the ja- 
panned box will be forthcoming? 

Lola. Lam sure of it. 


Enter LOuA, still disguised as | 


| 


Jones. And you don’t mean to put in no | 


claim to the reward? 

Lola. None. If you discover the box, you 
can surely claim any reward offered. 

Smith. A thousand dollars, miss, it is. 

Lola. It will be yours, then. (Opens a closet.) 
Here is the best place to conceal yourselves. 
I will watch outside. 

Smith. (Entering closet.) Here goes! 

Jones. (Entering closet.) Leave the door on 
the crack, miss. It is rather smothery shut up 
in here. 

Lola. (Closing door.) There is a window 
that is not quite closed in the closet, so they 
will not smother. Now for my own hiding- 
place. [Hxit Lowa. 

(A short pause.) 

Screwum. ( Outside.) This way! What made 
you so late? 


Enter ScREwuM and Lyncn. 

Iynch. I’m not three minutes behind time. 
Have you got rid of the old woman? 

Screwum. Sent her off three hours ago. 

(LOLA steals nm and crouches behind a large 
chair.) 

Lynch. That is well. 
careful. 
dle? 

Serewum. (Lighting candle.) You’d ruin a 
man in one week with your extravagances. 

Iynch. Never mind growling over a penny 
- dip. Where is the box of diamonds? 

Serewum. Don’t talk so loud. (Goes to chim- 
ney-place.) The box is here. (Smrtu and Jones 
peep out.) I discovered this secret closet in 
the chimney-place when I was a boy, and I 
never told any one. 

Lynch. You were always a sly one. 

Screwum. (Taking out a japanned bor.) It 
was evidently made for a hiding-place, and 
has served my purpose exactly. 

Lynch. You don’t mean to say that big box 
is fuji of diamonds ! 


One cannot be too 
I say, can’t you light another can- 








Serewum. (Placing box on table and opening 
it.) No; there are papers, and United States 
bonds, and (bending over box) my uncle’s 
will. 

Lynch. Whew! Then you cannot inherit 
unless you are heir by the will? 

Serewum, And I am not. 

(Both bend over box. Smita and JONES creep 
softly behand them and stand silent. Lowa stands 
erect near the group.) 

Lynch. That is bad for you. 

Screwum. A wiil is easily burned. 
my uncle’s. 

(Lays tt on table. JONES reaches over unper- 
cewved and takes it, passeng vt to LOLA. ) 

Lynch, Are those the bonds? 

Screwum. Yes; I dare not use them yet, as 
they are registered, and known to be in this 
very box. After awhile I can find them. 

( Takes out the bonds. JONES nods to SMITH, 
and takes bonds.) 

Lynch. But the diamonds? 

Screwum. Patience; they are here. 
out a small jewel box.) 

Lynch. Let me see. 

Screwum. (Opening box.) There! 

(Both bend over box.) 

Smith. (Clapping ScrEwum on shoulder.) 
You are my prisoner. 

Jones. (Clapping LyNcu on shoulder.) And 
you are mine. 

(Both struggle.) 

Lola, (Calling. You may come in. 


Here is 


( Takes 


Enter two more policemen and CHARLES DEN- 
VER. The policemen stand two beside LyNcu, 
two beside SCREWUM. 

Lynch. That confounded old woman! I al- 
ways mistrusted her. 
Screwum. (To CHARLES.) This, then, is some 

of your work? 4 
Charles. No, Ican claim no credit here. I 

was simply allowed to come, escorted as you 

will be, and await the result of your interview 
with your friend. I see that it has resulted in 
the discovery of my uncle’s japanned box. 

Smith. 1’m not afraid you ’ll run away, Mr. 
Denver, if we leave you here while we take 
these two men to your late lodging. 

Charles. You will find me here. 

Lola. Here is a paper may interest you, Mr. 

Charles. 

{ Zxeunt Smitu, Jones, SCREwuM, LyNcu, 

and policemen. 
Charles. Thank you, Nora! (Opens will.) 

My uncle’s will! Nora, can you tell me— 

Ah! I forgot ; she cannot hear me. 

Lola. (Taking off cap, spectacles, and wig.) I 
think she can, dear Charles. 
Charles. Lola! You here? Can it be that 

I owe this proof of my innosence to you? 

( Embraces her.) My liberty will be a thousand- 

fold more precious to me if you have gained it 

for me. 
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Lola. I thought your Cousin Jonas must be- 
tray himself at last, dear Charles. 

Charles. And you have watched him ? 

Lola Yes, in that disguise. Nora lent it to 
me for your sake. 

Vharles. And you have lived here, worked 
in her place, and watched Jonas? 

Lola. Was it not for your sake? You know 
that I love you. 

Charles. If I had ever doubted that, I could 
not again, after such a love test as this, darling. 

Lola. But Nora herself is here now in the 
kitchen, crying softly and happily, now that I 
have made her understand you will soon be 
clear of all accusations. 

Charles. We will go to her, love. There lie 
the diamonds, the temptation to all this sin 
and misery. Shall I have them set for a tiara 
for you, darling? 

Lola. (Shuddering.) No; we will use their 
price for charity. 1 want no jewels to prove 
your love. 

Charles. Spoken like my own dear girl. We 
will not touch the table, dear. 


Enter Smita and JONES. 

Smith. We will take charge here now, sir, if 
you please, and you are free to go where you 
will. 

Charles. ( With a low bow.) Will you allow 
me to escort you home, Miss Lola? 

Lola. (Courtesysng.) With pleasure, sir. 

[Curtain falis. } 


————».-oa——__ 


MINNIE. 





BY WILL ACY. 





In the summer, when the sunbeams 
Warmed the earth the livelong day, 

Underneath the weeping willow 
Little Minnie loved to play. 

And the breeze that swept the hillside 
Nestled in her shining hair, 

Laughed and hid amid the flowers, 
Glad at finding Minnie there. 

And she loved to hear its murmurs, 
And to listen to its song 

(For it sang a song to Minnie 
As it gayly swept along). 


In the autumn, when the willow 
Changed its color in the sun, 

Little Minnie from the window 
Watched its leaves fall one by one. 

But she could not seeK the hillside, 
For her cheek was pale and wan, 

And the laugh so rich and cheerful 
From her smiling face was gone ; 

And there was a look of sadness 
On her brow when they would say, 

“In the spring-time, by the willow, 
You will play the livelong day.” 


In the winter, when the snowflakes 
Dressed the earth in robes of white, 

From the home she toved so fondly 
Minnie’s spirit took its fight. 

But she said before she ieft it, 
* Let me lie beneath the tree 





Where the little birds in summer 
Used to come and sing to me.” 

So they laid her by the willow 
Where in life she loved to play, 

And the bare and frozen branches 
Waved above her all the day. 


In the spring-time, when the flowers 
Shed their fragrance on the air, 

Minnie’s grave beside the willow 
Bloomed with blossoms bright and fair. 

But the breeze that swept the hillside 
Missed the form it loved so well, 

And it moaned amid the branches 
With a grief it could not tell. 

Then it kissed the flowers that guarded 
Minnie’s grave the livelong day; 

Kissed the nodding flowers for Minnie, 
And in silence stole away. 


ew 
BITTER-SWEET. 
BY HARVEY HOWARD. 








As men who go down to the sea in ships 
Would feel at some sweet day’s gloaming, 

To learn that the storm had devoured their port, 
And they were aimlessly roaming; 


As men who have sought for a blissful prize 
Through years, with a great endeavor, 

Would feel to learn that in one hour’s sleep 
It had slipped from their grasp forever ; 


So do I feel that thy precious love— 
My port, and the prize I have wrought for— 
Can never be mine, is even a boon 
That can never again be sought for. 
But the mariner hath no hope, and he 
Whose prize is missed despaireth: 
While love withdrawn, though a bitter thing, 
A semblance to sweetness weareth. 


For a joy is the heart’s that can truly love 
That the sweet love-god deseryeth ; 
And thus he bestoweth oft-times where he 
The added bliss denieth. 
a ae 


BE A HERO IN THE STRIFE. 


BY IRA. 








LET us be heroes in our day, 
Away with weeping eyes; 
Out of an half-forgotten past, 
A crushed ambition sighs. 
Ambition that did lead us on, 
When youth was fresh, and when, 
With smiling lips and earnest hearts, 
We sought to fight as men. 


Let us be heroes in our day, 
Defeats should be forgot, 

What though we gain, what though we fail, 
Our God will fail us not. 

Then fling our banner out again, 
Unsheathe the rusting brand; 

Look once again upon the prize, 
Again we'll nerve the hand. 


Let us be heroes in our day, 
Light is a wound or so, 
If, fighting for a future world, 
We scorn at things below. 
We cannot fail to gain the prize 
That God hath placed ahead; 
The world’s vain woes, its vainer joys, 
Are vainest to the dead. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHILD’S ENITTED NIGHT-JACKET. 

Tuts is knitted on a very simple principle, 
as the engraving at once shows. A plain 
straight piece of knitting forms the jacket; 
the shoulders are made by increasing the num- 





ber of stitches for two stripes; the armholes 
by casting off a certain number, and not knit- 
ting them for one stripe. The jacket is in- 
tended for night wear, but it would be useful 


Fig. 2. 
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asan undergarment. You require five ounces 
of white single zephyr, two and a half yards 
of rose-colored ribbon, and a pair of No. 11 
knitting needles. Cast on 105 stitches, knit 





the 1st row, purl the 2d row, knit the 3d row, 
knit the 4th row, purl the 5th row, knit the 6th 
row, knit the 7th row, purl the 8th row, knit 
the 9th row, knit the 10th row, purl the lith 
row, knit the 12th and 13th rows, purl the 14th, 


Fig. 1. 





knit the 15th and 16th rows, pur! the 17th row, 
knit the 18th row. 19th row. *Knit 5, purl 5, 
repeat from * ; finish the row with knit 5. This 
is the bottom of the row, where the last five 
stitches are to be continued inribs. 20th. Purl 
5, knit 4, * purl 5, knit 5; repeat from * to the 
end, where knit 1. The five purl and plain 
stitches have to be made to slant across the 
stripe; therefore must be knitted one stitch 
nearer the end of each row. 21st. Purl 2, * knit 
5, purl 5; repeat from *, and knit the 5 edge 
stitches to keep the rib. 22d. Knit 5 for edge, 
knit 2, * purl 5, knit 5; repeat from *. 23d. 
Purl 4, * knit 5, purl 5; repeat from *, and purl 
the last 5edge stitches. 24th. Knit plain. 25th. 
Knit plain. 26th. Purl; repeat from the 5th 
row until you have knitted the ribbed and 3 
fancy stripes, then cast off 25 stitches for the 
armhole, knit on the remainder a ribbed stripe. 
When you come to the last row of the 5 ribs, 
cast on at the end 50 stitches for the shoulder 
piece ; on this knit 1 rib only, then the 19th 
and 4 following rows, and 3 ribs ; in beginning 
the 4th rib cast off 25 stitches. Now knit the 
remainder of this ribbed stripe, then another 
pattern stripe, a ribbed stripe, a second pattern 
stripe, and 2 ribs of the next stripe; then cast 
on. 25 stitches for the next shoulder; on these 
stitches with the remainder finish the rib. 
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Work a fancy stripe, and rib only of the fol- Fig. 2. 
lowing stripe; knit this shoulder the same 
width as the last, then cast off 50 stitches, knit 
a ribbed stripe, cast on 25 again, and finish the 
knitting like the first front. You now sew the 
shoulder to the corresponding stripe on the 
other side of the armholes. The edging is 
knitted separately, and is sewn on; cast on 6 
stitches, knit 1 row plain. 1st row. Slip 1, knit 
1, make 1, knit 2 together, make 3, knit 2. 2d. 
Knit 2, knit on the 3 made stitches, knit 1, purl 
1, and knit 1, knit 2, make 1, knit 2 together. 
3d. Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
5. 4th. Knit 7, make 1, knit 2 together. 5th. 
Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 5. 
6th. Cast off 3, knit 3, make 1, knit 2 together. 
7th. Slip 1, knit 1, make 1, knit 2 together, knit 
2. 8th. Knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together, repeat 
from the 1st row. For the sleeves you cast on 
30 stitches, beginning at the top of the arm. 
Knit the same pattern as you did for the jacket, 
beginning with the ribbed stripe ; in the first 
10 rows make a stitch at the beginning and end 





of each row, in the 11th and 12th rows make 
two stitches at each end, and in the 13th, 14th, } 
and 15th rows make 3 at the end of each row; 
the best way of doing this is to cast on 2, then 
lift them on to the other needle and knit them. 
You should have now 76 stitches on the needle ; 
on these knit 80 rows, and in the 40th, 50th, 
and 60th row knit 2 together at the beginning 
and end of each row; then, after the 80 rows, 
bind off. Join the sleeve together and finish 
with the edging. Run a ribbon through the 
neck and at the waist. 


epee 


DIAGRAMS OF UNDERWEAR. 


Fie. 1 shows the diagram of yoke. 
' Fig. 2. Chemise for child, ready made, the 








gores in front being intended to be cut out and | | ee cel 


sewed together. a 





Fig. 3 shows the diagram for cutting. 
Fig. 4. Diagram for cutting a ladies’ under- 
waist. Fig. 4. 


Fig. L. 
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DIAGRAM OF FICHU 
MANTLE. 


(See Description Figs. 9 and 
12 Fashion Department.) 





KNEE-CAPS. 


Two wooden or bone needles (No. 
9) are required, and scarlet 4-thread 
fleecy; or, if for rheumatism, pine 
wool of an equal thickness, which is 
said to possess peculiar virtue for this 
complaint. Cast.on 33 stitches, and do 
a plain, a purl, and a plain row, which 
brings it to the right side of the work , 
repeat these three rows; then a purl, a 
plain, and a purl row, which must also 
be repeated, and will be seen to form 
ribs of 3 rows purl and 3 rows plain 
alternately on the right side. These 
ribs must be continued throughout the 
knee-cap for the border on both sides 
(as it makes them cling and keep on 
better), the centre being plain on the 
right side. When the above 12 rows 
are done, knit 15 purl for border, 3 
plain for centre, 15 purl again for bor- 
der. Next row all plain, except the 3 
centre stitches, which must be purled& 
Next row knit 15 purl again for bor- 
der ; the centre must now be increased 
a stitch on each side by knitting twice 
in the first of the 3 plain stitches (in 
the front as usual, and again at the 
back of the stitch before taking it off 
the needle), and twice in the last in 
the same way. The centre will now 
have 5 stitches, which must be purled 
in the back row, the rest being plain. 
As this will complete the rib of 3 
purled rows on the right side, the next 
row must be all plain, not forgetting 
to increase after the 15th stitch, by 
knitting twice in the same one, as be- 
fore, then 3 plain and twice in the last 
stitch of the 5 plain of previous row. 
Next row, on the wrong side, will be all 
purl. Continue in this way, keeping 
the rib for the border (which has 15 
stitches on each side throughout), and 
increasing on each side the centre 
stitches till they amount to 25, when 
there should be 58 stitches in all on 
theneedle. Then knit 12 rows without 
increasing, after which begin to de- 
crease the centre in the same propor- 
tion it was increased, by knitting 2 
stitches together from the back after 
the 15 border stitches, and 2 together 
the usual way before knitting the bor- 
der stitches on the other side. Con- 
tinue thus till the centre stitches are 
reduced again to 3, then continue the 
ribs all across as at the commence- 
ment, and do 12 rows. Cast off, and 
sew the ends together. The same size 
will not suit every one, but it may be 
increased or diminished at pleasure, 
as any knitter will understand. 
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OVAL BRUSH-CASE. 

OvAL brush-case of wood, covered with light | 
brown leather, and fastened with strap and 
buckle. On the lid isan appliqué design. The 
ground is of light brown leather, and the ap- 








pliqué of a darker shade is sewn on various 
shades of brown filoselle in point russe and | 
knotted stitch. The design is vandyked and | 
stitched round with dark red silk. It is fast- | 
ened to the case with small brass-headed 
nails. 





Sathieiatl 


LETTER-CASE. 

SQUARE case of card-board covered with gray 
leather, and fitted up inside with flaps and 
pockets to hold envelopes, letter-paper, post- 
age-stamps, etc. A row of diamond-shaped 


Fig. 1. 
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pieces is cut out of the leather, and the spaces 
lined with rose-colored satin, which is held in | 
place by point russe stitches of blue and rose- 


Fig. 2. 





——— 


colered purse silk. The remainder of the pat- | 
tern is embroidered in buttonhole and knotted | 
stitch of blue and rose-colored silk. { 


SCENT SACHET OF JAVA CANVAS. 
Tus sachet consists of hexagons made of 


Java canvas, stitched together at the sides and 
| ornamented with filoselle ; within the hexagons 


are placed small muslin bags filled with scent 





powder. The hexagons, when finished, are 
| Joined with strings of wax pearls, as our illus- 
| tration shows, and small tassels attached to 
_thecorners. The perforations of the Java can- 
vas allow the scent to escape in the space where 
the sachet is suspended. 
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{eceipts, Ete. 


GRAVIES AND SAVORY JELLIES, 


1. GRAvVizs are distinguished from sauces, in their 
predominating element being the osmazome of meat, 
commonly called gravy, however it may be disguised. 
Gravy may be made quite as good of the skirts, or 
any other coarse part, of beef, and even from the 
liver or kidney, as of any other meat prepared in the 
same way ; so alsoit may be procured from the shank- 
end of legs of mutton that have been dressed, if much 
is not wanted. The raw shank-bones of mutton are 
a great improvement to the richness of gravy; but 
first itis necessary to soak them well, and scour them 
clean. Sheep’s heads also make excellent gravy. 

2. Browning for Gravy is pretty nearly the same 
as for soup; but the following is, perhaps, still better 
adapted for the purpose :— 

Put two ounces of moist sugar into an iron sauce- 
pan and boil till brown, thenadd half a pint of water, 
some pepper, salt, and mace, and about half a tea- 
spoonful of the gravy settled at the bottom of the 
dripping-pot. Boil for two or three minutes, till it is 
of a good brown, and bottle it. Put half a teacupful 
of hot water, with a teaspoonful of browning dis- 
solved in it, into the dish with the meat, and puta 
teaspoonful into the hashes. 

3. Glaze for Gravy is also pretty néarly the same 
as for soups, or as follows:— 

Break the bones of several joints of cooked meat 
as small as possible, put them to boil in two quarts 
of water for two hours; then strain the bones out 
and boil about an hour, till reduced to rather more 
than a teacupful; flavor it with black pepper and 
salt, and add a little browning. It should be dried 
in saucers till of the consistence nearly of India-rub- 
ber, and will in this state keep for three months or 
more. 

4. To Preserve Beef Liver for Gravy.—Takea clear 
liver, and rub it well all over with four ounces of 
coarse sugar, or treacle; let it lie twenty-four hours, 
then rubit well all over with two ounces of saltpetre, 
four ounces of bay-salt, and one ounce of common 
salt. Let it lie in the pickle for three weeks, turning 
and rubbing it every day. Hang it near the fire to 
dry, and when used cut slices off and boil them in as 
much water as is required for the gravy. Add herbs, 
or an onion, if approved. 


5. Made Gravy fit for ordinary purposes, such as 
roast poultry or game, as served in everyday din- 
ners, may be made so that it will keep a week in 
moderately cool weather as follows: Cut lean beef 
thin, put it into a frying-pan without any butter, and 
set it on a fire covered, but take care it does not 
burn ; let it stay till all the gravy that comes out of 
the meat is dried up into itagain; put as much water 
as will cover the meat, and let that stewaway. Then 
put to the meat a small quantity of water, herbs, 
onions, spice, and a bit of lean ham; simmer till it 
is rich, and keep it in a cool place. Do nut take off 
the fat till going to be used. 

Another: Take any bones or meat in the house, 
and put in a stewpan with onions, parsley, and sweet 
herbs. Let it stew well, and thicken it with flourand 
butter, mixed up; then pass it through a sieve, and 
add ketchup, Worcestershire sauce, port-wine, a lit- 
tle pounded mace, and Cayenne. fo the taste, witha 
little browning te cclor it if necessary. Put it ina 
basin, and when cold, imelt some suet and pour over 
it to preserve it. 


6. Cullis or Brown Gravy.—Lay over the bottom 








of a stewpan as much lean veal as will cover it an 
inch thick; then cover the veal with thin slices of 
undressed gammon, two or three onions, two or three 
bay-leaves, some sweet herbs, two blades of mace, 
and three cloves; cover the stew-pan, and set it over 
a slow fire, but when the juices come out let the fire 
be a little quicker; when the meat is of a fine brown 
fill the pan with good beef-broth, boil and skim it, 
then simmer an hour, and add a little water mixed 
with as much flour as will make it properly thick ; 
boil it half an hour, and strain it. This will keep for 
a week. 

7. Veal Gravy is made as directed under (6), but 
without the spice, herbs, and flour. 

8. Clear Gravy.—Slice beef thin ; broil a part of it 
over a very clear quick fire, just enough to give color 
to the gravy, but not to dress it; put that and the 
raw part into a very nicely-tinned stewpan, with twe 
onions, a clove or two, whole black peppers, berries 
of allspice, and a bunch of sweet herbs; cover it with 
hot water, give it one boil,.and skim it well two or 
three times; then cover it, and simmer till quite 
strong. 

9. A Rich Gravy.—Cut the beef into thin slices, 
according to the quantity wanted ; slice onions thin, 
and flour both; fry them of a light pale brown, but 
do not on any account suffer them to get black ; put 
them into a stewpan, pour boiling water on the 
browning in the frying-pan, boil it up, and pour on 
the meat; put to it a bunch of parsley, thyme, and 
savory, 2 small bit of knotted marjoram, the same 
of tarragon, some mace, berries of allspice, whole 
black peppers, a clove or two, and a bit of ham or 
gammon of bacon; simmer till you have extracted 
all the juices of the meat, and be sure to skim the 
moment it boils, and often after; if for a hare or 
stewed fish, anchovy should be added. 

10. Economical Gravy for Poultry.—Wash the feet 
nicely, and cut them and the neck small; simmer 
them with a little bread browned, a slice of onion, a 
bit of parsley and thyme, some pepper and salt, and 
the liver and gizzard, in a quarter of a pint of water, 
till haif wasted ; take out the liver, bruise it, and strain 
the liquor to it; then thicken it with flour and butter, 
and add a teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, and it 
will be very good. 

11. Ham or Gravy Sauce.—When a ham is almost 
done with, pick all the meat clean from the bone, 
leaving out any rusty part; beat the meat and the 
bone to a mash with a chopper and rolling-pin; put 
it in a saucepan, with three spoonfuls of gravy; set 
it over a slow fire, and stir it all the time, or it will 
stick to the bottom. When it has been on some time, 
put to it a small bundle of sweet herbs, some pepper, 
and half a pint of beef gravy; cover it up, and let it 
stew over a gentle fire. When it has a good flavor 
of the herbs, strain off the gravy. A little of this is 
an improvement to all gravies. 

12 Gravy for Wild-fowl.—To one wineglassful of 
port-wine add a tablespoonful each of walnut keteh- 
up, mushroom ketchup, and lemon-juice, one shalot 
sliced (or a little of the essence), a small piece of 
lemon-peel, and a blade of mace. These should all 
be scalded, strained, and added to the mere gravy 
that comes from the fowl] in roasting. The breast of 
the fowl should be scored in three or four places, and 
the gravy poured boiling hot over it before it is sent 
to table. 

13. Imitation Brown Gravy ( Without Meat).—Take 
of water and ale that is not too bitter one pint of each ; 
of walnut pickle, mushroom pickle, and ketchup, two 
tablespoonfuls of each; two anchovies, two onions 
sliced, some salt, two or three blades of mace, and 
some whole pepper. To the above ingredients add a 
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little butter, with a small portion of flour, having pre- 
viously made it brown by stirring it till the froth 
sinks. Boil the whole together for twenty minutes. 

14. Wine Gravy or Sauce.—Make a strong rich 
gravy by either of the receipts given at (5) or (6). 
The second of those given under (5) is the best for 
the purpose. Take about one-third of a sauce tureen 
of this, heat it, and when ready for use add from two 
to three tablespoonfuls of rich and néw port--wine. 

15. Sweet Sauce for Savory Joints, is served with 
mutton and venison. It is made by dissolving two 
or three tablespoonfuls of red currant jelly in a small 
enamelled saucepan, and when hot adding one or two 
tablespoonfuls of port-wine. 


16. Savory Jelly, to put over Cold Pies.—Make it of 
a small bare knuckle of leg or shoulder of veal, or a 
piece of scrag of that or mutton; or, if the pie be of 
fowl or rabbit, the carcasses, necks, and heads added 
to any piece of meat will be sufficient, observing to 
give consistence by cow-heel or shanks of mutton. 
Put the meat, a slice of lean ham or bacon, a fagot 
of different herbs, two blades of mace, an onion or 
two, a small bit of lemon-pee], and a teaspoonful of 
Jamaica pepper bruised, and the same of whole pep- 
per, and three pints of water, in a stewpot that shuts 
very close. As soon as it boils, skim it well, and let 
it simmer very slowly till quite strong; strain it, and 
when cold take off the fat with a spoon first, and 
then, to remove every particle of grease, lay a clean 
piece of cap or blotting-paper onit. When cold, if 
not clear, warm it, and after letting it stand fora 
few minutes, pour the clearer part off the sediment, 
and then boil the former for a few minutes with the 
whites of two eggs, after which it must be strained 
through a fine cloth in a strainer, and put by to cool, 
then it must be skimmed. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Salmon.—Six ounces of salt to each gallon 
of water; sufficient water to cover the fish. Scale 
and clean the fish, and be particular that no blood is 
left inside; lay it inthe fish-kettle with sufficient cold 
water to cover it, adding salt in the above proportion. 
Bring it quickly to a Poil, take off all the scum, and 
let it simmer gently tiil the fish is done, which will 
be when the meat separates easily from the bone. 
Experience alone can teach the cook to fix the time 
for boiling fish; butitis especially to be remembered 
that it should never be under-dressed, as then no- 
thing is more unwholesome. Neither let it remain 
in the kettle after it is sufficiently cooked, as that 
would render it insipid, watery, and colorless. Drain 
it, and if not wanted for a few minutes, keep it warm 
by means of warm cloths laid over it. Serve ona 
hot napkin, garnish with cut lemon and parsley, and 
send lobsier or shrimp sauce, and plain melted but- 
ter to table with it. A dish of dressed cucumber 
usually accompanies this fish. 

To I’ ry Smelts.—Egg and bread-crums, a little flour ; 
boiling lard. Smelts should be very fresh, and not 
washed more than is necessary to clean them. Dry 
them in a cloth, lightly flour, dip them ‘in egg, and 
sprinkle over with very fine bread-crums, and put 
them into boiling lard. Fry of a nice pale brown, 
and be careful not to take off the light roughness of 
the erums, or their beauty will be spoiled. Drythem 
before the fire on a drainer, and serve with plain 
melted butter. This fish is often used as a garnish. 

Roast Duck —A duck, sage-and-onion stuffing, a 
little flour. Choose ducks with plump bellies, and 
with thick and yellowish feet. Truss with the feet 
on, which should be scalded and the skin peeled off, 
and then turned up close to the legs. Run a skewer 





through the middle of each leg, after having drawn 
them as close as possible to the bedy, to plump up the 
breast, passing the same quite through the body. 
Cut off the head and neck and the pinions at the first 
joint; bring these close to the sides, twist the feet 
around, and twist them at the back of the bird. 
After the duck is stuffed, both ends should be se- 
cured with string, so as to keepin the seasoning. To 
ensure ducks being tender, never dress them the 
same day they are killed; and if the weather per- 
mits, they should hangadayor two. Make a stuffing 
of sage and onion sufficient for one duck. Put down 
to a brisk clear fire, and keep well basted the whole 
of the time it is cooking. A few minutes before serv- 
ing, dredge lightly with flour, to make it froth and 
look plump; and when the steam draws towards the 
fire, send them to table hot and quickly, with a good 
brown gravy poured around but not over the duck, 
anda little of the sameinatureen. When in season, 
green peas should invariably accompany this dish. 


Boiled Turkey.—Turkey, foreemeat, bacon. Hen 
turkeys are preferable for boiling, on account of their 
whiteness and tenderness, and one of moderate size 
should be selected, as a large one is not suitable for 
this mode of cooking. Pluck the bird, carefully 
draw, and singe it with a piece of paper; wash it in- 
side and out, and wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. 
Cut off the head and neck, draw the strings or sinews 
of the thighs, and cut off the legs at the first joint: 
draw the legs into the body, fill the breast with force- 
meat; run a skewer through the wing and the mid- 
dle joint of the leg, quite into the leg and wing on 
the opposite side; break the breastbone, and make 
the bird look as round and as compact as possible. 
Put the turkey into sufficient hot water to cover it; 
let it come to a boil, then carefully remove all the 
scum; if thisis attended to, there is no occasion to 
boil the bird in a floured cloth; but it should be well 
covered with the water. Let it simmer very gently 
for about an hour and a half to an hour and three- 
quarters, according to the size, and serve with either 
white, celery, oyster, or mushroom sauce, or parsley 
and butter, a little of which should be poured over 
the turkey. Boiled ham, bacon, tongue, or pickled 
pork, should always accompany this dish ; and when 
oyster sauce is served, the turkey should be stuffed 
with oyster forcemeat. 


Loin of Veal, with Forcemeat.—The chump end of 
a loin of veal, forcemeat, a few slices of bacon, a 
bunch of savory herbs, two blades of mace, half a 
teaspoonful of whole white pepper, one pint of veal 
stock or water, five or six green onions. Cut off the 
chump from a loin of veal, and take out the bone; 
fill the cavity with forcemeat, tie it up tightly, and 
lay it in a stewpan with the bones and trimmings, 
and cover the veal with a few slices of bacon. Add 
the herbs, mace, pepper, and onions, and stock or 
water; cover the pan with a closely-fitting lid, and 
simmer for two hours, shaking the stewpan occa. 
sionally. Take out the bacon, herbs, and onions; 
reduce the gravy, if not already thick enough, toa 
glaze, with which glaze the meat, and serve with to- 
mato, mushroom, or sorrel sauce. 

Roast Spare-Rib of Pork.—As this joint frequently 
comes to table hard and dry, particular care should 
be taken that it is well basted. Put it down to a 
bricht fire, and flour it. About ten minutes before 
taking it un, sprinkte over some powdered sage ; 
make alittle gravy inthe dripping-pan, strain it over 
the meat, and serve with a tureen of apple-sauce. 
This joint will be done in far less time when the skin 
is left on; consequently, should have attention that 
it be not dried up. 

To Dress Rice for Curry.—Boil the rice loose in a 
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great quantity of cold water, with a large spoonful of 
salt, until it separates and is tender, but not to jelly. 
Drain it, and put it for a fow minutes before the fire 
in a colander, to make it quite dry. Then serve it, 
keeping it as loose as possible. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Neapolitan Cakes.—The weight of four eggs in 
pounded joaf-sugar, the weight of seven in flour, a 
little grated lemon-rind, or essence of almonds, or 
orange-flower water. Break the seven eggs, putting 
the yelks into one basin and the whites into another. 
Whisk the former, and mix with them the sugar, the 
grated lemon-rind, or any other flavoring to taste; 
beat them well together, and add the whites of the 
eggs, whisked to afroth. Putinthe flour by degrees, 
continuing to beat the mixture for a quarter of an 
hour; butter a mould, pour in the cake, and bake it 
from an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. 
This is a very nice cake for desert, and may be iced 
for a supper-table, or cut into slices and spread with 
jam, which converts it into sandwiches. 

Wrottesley Pudding.—Two ounces of loaf-sugar 
pounded, two ounces of fine flour, two ounces of but- 
ter melted, two eggs, half a pint of new milk; beat 
the eggs first, then add the butter, sugar, and flour, 
and last the milk; bake in rather a quick oven for 
half an hour; grease the dish well, and stir up the 
pudding before putting in the oven; send to table as 
soon as it is baked; do not turn out of dish; grate 
some loaf-sugar over the top. 

Open Tart.—Butter a tart-pan, roll out the paste to 
the thickness of half an inch, and line the pan with 
it; prick a few holes at the bottom with a fork, ard 
bake the tart in a brisk oven from ten to fifteen min- 
utes. Let the paste cool a little; then fill it with pre- 
serve, place a few stars or leaves on it, which have 
been previously cut out of the paste and baked, and 
the tart is ready for table. By making it in this man- 
ner, both the flavor and the color of the jam are pre- 
served, which would otherwise be lost, were it baked 
in the oven on the paste; and, besides, so much jam 
is not required. 

Baked Apple Pudding.—Pare and core six apples, 
stew in a saucepan with a little water till soft, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of bread-crums, sugar to 
taste, the chopped rind of a lemon and the juice, two 
ounces of butter, and four eggs, yelks only; bake 
in 2 pie-dish previously prepared with puff- paste 
around it. 


Economical Cake.—One pound of fiour, quarter of 
a pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of butter or 
lard, half a pound of currants, one teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda, the whites of four eggs, half a pint 
of milk. In making many sweet dishes, the whites 
of eggs are not required, and if well beaten and added 
to the above ingredients, make an excellent cake 
with or without currants. Beat the butter to a 
cream, well whisk the whites of the eggs, and stir all 
the ingredients together but the soda, which must 
not be added until all is well mixed, and the cake is 
ready to be put into the oven. When the mixture 
has been well beaten, stir in the soda, put the cake 
into a buttered mould, and bake it in a moderate 
oven for an lrour and a half. 

Stone Cream.— Dissolve about half an ounce of 
isinglass, and add to it a pint of good cream, and 
sweet and bitter almonds pounded in a mortar to 
taste; sweeten with loaf-sugar, and boil gently all 


together. When nearly cold, pour it over some plum | 


or apricot preserve placed at the bottom of a glass 
dish. When stiff, the cream must be stuck full of 
almonds. 
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Victoria Buns.—Two ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, 
one egg, an ounce and a half ground rice, two ounces 


slices of candied-peel, flour. Whisk the egg. f 
the sugar, and beat these ingredients both tose her; 


make it of such a consistency that it may be Aolled 
into seven or eight balls. Place these on a buttered 
tin, and bake them from half to three-quarters of an 
hour. They should be put into the oven immediately 
or they will become heavy, and the oven should be 
tolerably brisk. 

Lemon Creams.—Take three lemons and pare them 
very thin, soak the peel in one and a half pints of 
| water for twelve hours, squeeze the juice into the 
water; add two spoonfuls of orange-flower water, six 
eggs beaten, sugar to taste: strain and put into a 
saucepan, keep stirring till as near boiling as possi- 
ble; take it off the fire, and stir till cold. It should 
be as thick as custard. 

Almond Puffs.—Two tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of pounded sugar, two 
| ounces of sweet almonds, four bitter almonds. Blanch 
and pound the almondsin a mortar toasmooth paste ; 
me)t the butter, dredge in the flour, and add the sugar 
and pounded almonds. Beat the mixture well, and 
put it into cups or very tiny jelly-pots, which should 
be well buttered, and bake in 2 moderate oven for 
about twenty minutes, or longer, should the puffs be 
large. Turn them out on a dish, the bottom of the 
puff uppermost, and serve. 

Rice - Mange.—Rub smooth about two ounces of 
ground rice ina little milk, then take a quart of milk 
and boil it with the peel of halfa lemon, a bay-leaf, and 
a few almonds; sweeten it with loaf-sugar, and stir 
the rice into it over the fire, until it is thick, and then 
put it into a mould; when turned out cover it with a 
custard. If the mould has a hole in it, it may be 
filled with sweetmeat instead. N. B.—Wet the mould 
before you put in the rice. 


PICKLES. 


To Pickle Lemons.—Take the finest with the thick- 
est rind you can get, cut them deeply from end to 
end in more than one place, but not quite through, 
and fill the incisions with salt; put each on end, and 
lay them in a dish near the fire, or in the sun if the 
weather be hot, to dissolve the salt, and repeat this 
during three weeks; then put them into a jar, with 
a handful of white mustard-seed if it be large, a quar- 
ter toa half pound of bruised ginger, half that quan- 
tity of cloves and allspice, and a very little turmeric ; 
boil in vinegar, and pour it upon the lemons when 
eold. Some people, however, add to it garlic. It can 
hardly be ready in less than six months, but will keep 
for many years. For limes, or very small lemons, 
the same method must be pursued, only they will 
not require above half the time. 

Nasturtiums.—So much resemble capers, both in 
flavor and the mode of pickling, as to be frequently 
used in the same manner: the seeds should be allowed 
to get ripe after the buds and flowers have gone off. 
Gather them upon a dry day, and keep them for a 
few days after they have been gathered; put them 
into a jar,and pour boiling vinegar well spiced upon 
them; when cold, cover the jar. They will not be fit 
for use for some months, but will be finely flavored 
after keeping, and are sometimes preferred to capers, 
| for which they are an excellent substitute, being use- 
| ful aiso in serving up all dishes in which pickles are 
warmed with the gravy. Young red capsicums and 

elder-flowers before they are open may be done in 
| the same way. 
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Editors 


FROM G. WASHINGTON WARREN’S HISTORY OF 
THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 


‘OF those noble women who by their timely appeal 
and patriotic sympathy averted the continued dis- 
grace of the unfinished monument, the greater num- 
ber have passed on to their eternal reward ; but they 
have left upon earth a record of their service and 
zeal for the public good which history can never 
forget. 

“Of the few who still survive, Mrs. Hale, for many 
years past a resident of Philadelphia, has, during 
her protracted life, constantly employed her vigu7- 
ous pen for the elevation of her sex, and for the pro- 
motion of a laudable national sentiment. For thirty 
yearsin Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book, under her editorship, 
she has pleaded for the establishment of a National 
Thanksgiving to be observed every year on the last 
Thursday of November, that being the day that was 
selected by President Washington in 1789, when he 
was requested by a joint committee of both Houses 
o@ the first Congress to set apart a day by Proclama- 
tion “as a day of public Thanksgiving and Prayer.” 
In that original model Proclamation, Washington 
referred to this country having become “a Nation,” 
and also to our “ National Government,” our “ Na- 
tional transgressions,” and our “ National duties.” 
If such a proclamation had been issued every year 
by Washington and his successors in the Presiden- 
tial office, it never would have been forgotten any- 
where that the United States was indeed a nation. 
National Fasts also have been occasionally pro- 
ciaimed by different Presidents in times of threat- 
ened disaster, as on account of the prevalence of the 
Asiatic cholera, and by President Buchanan in 1860, 
before the outbreak of the civil war. By a corre- 
spondence with the Governors of all the States in 1859, 
Mrs. Hale was instrumental in persuading them to 
appoint the last Thursday in November of that year 
for a State Thanksgiving. By similar efforts, a na- 
tional Thanksgiving was proclaimed by President 
Lincoln in 1863, and in every succeeding year by the 
President for the time being. She has urged, and still 
urges, Congress to pass a Joint Resolution, recom- 
mending the annual observance of the last Thursday 
of November asthe day of National Thanksgiving, so 
that it may never be overlooked by any President.” 


This ts probably the last occasion upon which the 
Editress of the Lapy's Book will speak to the public 
through the pages of this magazine, on a subject 
which has been near to her heart for many years. 
We have thought fit to reprint this extract from Mr. 
Warren’s excellent book, and to add to it only a few 
lines of our own. 

The present year ts the beginning of the second 
century of our Republic. We celebrated the close 
of the first by a great International Exhibition, by a 
proclamation of peace and good-will to mankind. 
We have entered the new century in the same spirit. 
A spirit of conciliation, of compromise, of mutual 
concession, seems for the time to have entered into 
our national polities; and North and South, East 
and West are approaching toa closer union. What 
a happy occasion is this to cement this alliance, to 


Cable. 


render it indestructible, by the perpetual legislative 
establishment of a day of National Thanksgiving! 

Let us feel that our great Home Festival is no 
longer an anniversary whose celebration depends 
upon thirty-seven State governments, or even upon 
the yearly inclination of the Executive. Let us have 
the day which Washington consecrated by his selee-. 
tion set apart forever as a season of Thanksgiving 
tor the mercies and blessings of the year. Let the 
Forty-fifth Congress, in the name of the American 
people, enact that from henceforward the last Thurs- 
day in November sha}! be observed, throughout the 
jength and breadth of.our land, as the day of our 
National Thanksgiving. 





AMERICA’S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE LAST THURSDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
1872. 
ALMIGHTY Lor» of glory! 
Our praise to Him we bring; 
And chant our country’s story, 
Where Gop alone is Krxe; 
His outstretched arm sustaining, 
Behold the Mayflower come! 
His mercy foreordaining 
Our land for Freedom's home. 


Though wintry darkness gathers, 
And dearth and death prevail, 
The faithful Pilgrim Fathers 
Couid look within the veil. 
O joy amid the sadness! 
They ’re free to do and pray, 
And keep in sober gladness 
Their first Thanksgiving Day. 


These seeds of Faith and Freedom 
God's Word hath wafted free ; 

O’er rocks outsoaring Edom 
They reach the Sunset Sea; 

And East and West uniting, 
One family become ; 

With North and South retighting 
Love’s lamp—WB’RE ALL AT LiOME! 


With half of heaven above us, 
An ocean on each hand, 
We've room for all who love us, 
And join our brother band ; 
Praising the Great All-Giver, 
Our Home Feast we display, 
And through the years forever 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day. 


In palace and in prison 
Our Festival is one, 
The witness Curist is risen— 
Good-will for men begun ; 
Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls in concert pray, 
’Mid songs of choral voices— 
GOD BLESS THANKSGIVING Dar! 





To be sung to the measure of Bishop Heber's 
hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 


SaARAn JOSEPHA HALE. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CIVILIZATION. 


Tourists who, during the last three or four years. 
have made the popular summer trip to the North- 
western Lakes, have had an opportunity of seeing 
the commencement of a very interesting enterprise. 
On the north side of the river St. Mary, which unites 
Lake Superior with Lake Huron, there stands a large, 
substantial stone building. Itis three stories high. 
seventy-five feet long, and thirty-eight feet wide. It 
is a cheerful, many- windowed structure, surrounded 
by smaller buildings, and the whole brought out in 
bright rejief by the pine-elad heights behind them. 
This is the “Shingwauk Industrial Home,” founded 
in 1873 by the Rev. E. F. Wilson, a minister of the 
English Church. About forty Indian children are 
now receiving in this institution an education and 
training such as the name indicates. It is especially 
a training in industry. 

Mr. Wilson is the son of an English clergyman, and 
his grandfather was the celebrated Bishop Wilson of 
Caieutta; but he himself left the old country for Can- 
ada about eleven years ago, with the intention of 
purchasing land and indulging his taste for farming. 
An interview with some Indians produced a sudden 
and complete change in his purposes. The hereditary 
missionary spiritawokeinhim. Hereturned to Eng- 
land, devoted himself to the necessary studies for two 
years, was ordained, and returned to give his whole 
heart and mind to the work of converting and civil- 
izing the people whose condition had aroused his 
sympathies. Inthis work his early business training 
has stood him in good stead. After remaining for a 
time with the Indians near Sarnia, he removed to the 
Falls of St. Mary, a more convenient station for deal- 
ing with the widespread Chippeway tribe. About 
two miles from the Falls, with the aid chiefly of funds 
contributed by friends in England, he erected his 
first “Industrial Home” —a large wooden building, 
costing over four thousand dollars. It was com- 
pleted, furnished, and was just opened with several 
pupils, and every prospect of suecess, when the whole 
structure was destroyed by fire. The inmates barely 
escaped with their lives. "Mr. Wilson, however, did 
not lose heart; he appealed to his generous friends 
in England and Canada, whose liberality soon ena- 
bled him to rebuild on a better place and a larger 
seale. His present building has accommodation for 
seventy children. Connected with it isa farm of a 
hundred acres, and workshopsin which the boys are 
taught the trades of the cooper, printer, shoemaker, 
tailor, and tinsmith—making with the farm six dis- 
tinct callings in which they are trained. 

This industrial training, as has been said, is the 
great feature of Mr. Wilson's school, and that which 
is expected toensureitssuccess. Inthe efforts which 
have heretofore been made to improve the Indians, 
they have been treated as a separate and peculiar 
people, and have been kept secluded on reservations 
set apart for them, where they retain their language 
and customs, and remain isolated, discontented, and 
out of sympathy with the people around them. No 
wonder that such efforts should in the main have 
been deemed failures! Mr. Wilson’s object is to 
make his pupils cease to regard themselves or be re- 
garded by others as Indians, except merely in origin. 
He trains them to be educated and useful members 
ot the community in which they live—to be, as he 
‘says, not Indians, but Canadians. They are allowed 
to speak no language but English, which they soon 
prefer to their native tongue. In aptitude to learn 
he finds them in no way inferior to children ot Euro- 
pean origin. One evidence of this aptitude can be 
seen by any person who chooses to pay the small sum 
of thirty-five cents for a year’s subscription to the 





Algoma Missionary News and Shingwauk Journal, 
addressing his remittance to the * Rev. E. F. Wilson, 
Shingwauk Home, Sault St. Marie, Ontario.”” The 
subseriber will receive a neat monthly journal, 
printed entirely by Indian lads, with such instruction 
as Mr. Wilson has been able to give them. 

The children in the Home are supported partly by 
subscriptions from friends and societies in England, 
and partly by contributors from Sunday-Schools in 
Canada. Fifty dollars a year, with the necessary 
supply of clothing, will support one pupil. Some- 
times a school will undertake the fraction of a child. 
Thus, we see by the list in the Journal for July that, 
whiie one church (or Sunday-school, we presume) ine 
Hamilton supports “Greenbird” entirely, and an- 
other in Sarnia maintains “ Elise,” two churches in 
Toronto have each the half of “Charlie,” and two 
othets divide **Rodd” between them. The idea of 
enlisting the children of the Sunday-schools in this 
work of charity was a practical and truly happy one. 
It is a lesson in doing good, which will benefit those 
who give as much as those who receive. 

Mr. Wilson is now engaged in establishing a sepa- 
rate institution for girls, to be called “* The Wawanosh 
Home for Indian Girls.” A competent person has 
been engaged as lady superintendent, and a begin- 
ning has been made in the construction of one wing 
of the building. Besides the ordinary branches of 
learning, the pupils will be taught the arts of house- 
wifery, and whatever else may be required to make 
them the equals of their white sisters in useful- 
ness, 

No people are more deeply interested than our own 
in all efforts for the improvement of the Indian race. 
Mr. Wilson's “Industrial Homes” belong by their 
object, and even by their situation, almost as much 
to the United States as to Canada. When his work 
is better known, its progress will be watched on this 
side with interest and sympathy; and we doubt not 
thatin time these feelings will find expression in sub- 
stantial aid. Meanwhile, the reflection naturally 
arises that, with much less than the expense of one 
Indian war, a sufficient number of such “ Industrial 
Homes” could be supported, to make future Indian 
wars impossible. 





TALKS BY THE FIRESIDE. 

“TI THINK women ought to vote,” said Mr. Ward, 
“if it isonly that they may meddle with the manage- 
ment of the State charities. They ought to attend 
to such things. Men don’t know how, and at all 
events make a bungie of it.” 

“No need of women’s voting for that,” said his 
wife. “Let the men vote that the women meddle, 
and I suppose they will be ready to; that is, if you 
call it meddling. Ishould call it thorough, conscien- 
tious work.”’ 

They had been attracted by some account of Mrs. 
Nassau Senior’s work in London, and lamenting her 
death, which had occurred but a short time before. 
This sister of Thomas Hughes, a name beloved and 
familiar this side of the Atlantic, was the first and 
only English woman ever officially connected with 
the administration of the public charities of London. 
In 1873 she was appointed an inspector in the wo- 
man’s department of the workhouses and workhouse 
schools. In pursuing her duty, she was actuated by 
the strong desire to serve those who had sad need of 
her, an‘ she died in consequence of an illness con- 
tracted in that service. 

“There's an objection to being good,” said Mr. 
Ward; “you don’t want to die in consequence.” 

“No; and it does seem as if I should, every time I 
go into the crowded holes where the poor are con. 
tented to dwell. The air is so stifling, the odors so 
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deadly, I feel as if I took my life in my hand when 
I go into the horrid places!” 

“ And to think of living there always!’ said Mrs. 
Adam, who entered while she spoke. 

“Ves; we ought tothink of that. But they do not, 
themselves, seem to mind it much.” 

“If they did, they would get out of it. There is 
hardly a house in the part of the city where I am in 
the habit of exploring, which isn’t filled with the 
fumes of rum and tobacco. Just the money daily 
spent for these two luxuries would give the tenants 
decent lodgings and decent air.” 

**I declare,” said Mrs. Adam, “itis the most dread. 
ful problem to solyve—how to help the poor! Truly, 
as the Scripture says, ‘the destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.’”’ 

“ What does that mean ? that their poverty destroys 
ail the good in them ?” 

* Though I quoted it, I don’t know what it means. 
It seems a description of the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing much good to the very poor. Why, this winter 
I found a family of three, father, mother, and baby, 
without a mouthful of food, or a stick of fire-wood. 
The man could get no work, and they were literally 
starving. And one moral of the story is, that when 
the man came to do some work for me, days after, 
his bréath was strong of tobacco. You may talk to 
such people till doomsday about induigence in lux- 
uries, while they starve for necessaries. It never 
does the least good to talk.” 

* That’s the reason that peopie are poor,” said Mr. 
Adam, “in nine cases out of ten. The tenth case is 
some great calamity which they share with many 
others—a great fire, a great failure, or sickness.” 

“No doubt of that. And Americans are getting 
to have as little forecast as the Irish. Heretofore, it 





has been so easy for a capable man to get work. if | 


not in one way, then in another, that failure never 
discouraged a Yankee. But now, it is so far less easy 
to get employment in such cases than it used to 
be, that families suffer for the want of common 
thrift.” 

* But they must have their rum and tobacco all the 
same,” said Mrs. Adam; “at all events their pipes. 
Yet, what they spend daily on a pipe, would buy 
bread for the children!” 

* Yes, thatis true. The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty.” 

“And their stupidity. What can be done?— 
Wouldn't it be a good plan to get Moody and Sankey 
to head a crusade against drinking and smoking ?’’ 

There was silence for a time among the four 
thoughtful persons who were sadly ringing these 
changes on the vexed problem of “ how to help the 
poor.” At last Mr. Ward spoke. 

“T suppose, if each one helped one, or two, or 
three, according to their time and ability, something 
could be done. I mean something in the way of 
traiming up the new generation.” 

* Mrs. G. does that. She takes charge of a certain 
number of children, who come to her house daily, 
with faces washed, and not more dirt than they can- 
not help on their clothes, and then she teaches them 
to sew, and mend, and knit. She reads stories to 
them while they work. She takes them before they 
are old enough to go to the public school. Her idea 
is to plant some seeds of decent behavior very early, 
so that they may start well. She says they do not 
fali back. They come and report themselves to her 
at certain intervals afterwards, induced thereto by a 
trifling present which she is careful to provide for 
them. And at these times she reiterates various 
ideas of morality, with the hope that some will take 
root.’ 

* Well, we are all agreed that we must begin at 





the beginning. ‘The Children’s Mission’ 1s on the 
right principle.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Adam, “but that mission is to 
vagrant children only, and the trouble extends to 
those who have homes. Dirt and ignorance have 
both of them a thoroughly deep foundation.” 

“Still,” said Mrs. Ward, “if you ean once elevate 
people into the region of a clean body and a few new 
ideas, they get a start, poor things! and when you 
have made cleanliness a conditian of further favors, 
you give it an importance they can apprehend. One 
must put it before godliness at first, Iam afraid.” 

“ That ‘Children’s Mission,’ ’ said Mrs. Adam, ‘1s 
such a good thing! The first part of it—the part 
that relates to the transportation and placing of the 
children at the West in families, under the care and 
supervision of appointed officers of the Society—is 
the plan I want our legislators to adopt with the 
vagrant aduit population. Instead of sending aman 
who has no visible means of support *to somewhere 
else,’ or to the alms-house, or very soon to prison, 
let him be sent to Mr. A., or Mr. B., who is ready to 
take him out West on the government iand, without 
any expense to himself, and there leave him with 
tools and with a certain sum of money. I don't be- 
lieve one out of a hundred would come back. There 
are so many poor foreigners, who would be perfectiy 
thankful for the chance. And, you see, they couid 
easily raise potatoes and such things enough to keep 
themselves at ali events as comfortable as they were 
in their own country, and very scon they would be 
doing better. What so many thousands of our city 
poor want is just a chance to do better.” 

The other three laughed, as they always did when 
Mrs. Adam got on her hobby, of remedying ail 
trouble by sending the poor out West. Their Jaugi 
ter made no difference to the brave woman, who 
good-humored!ly continued to insist on her panacea 
for social itls with more good sense than Mr. Gree. 
ley. for she did not confine her plan to exhortations 
to “go West, young man,’ but was for making the 
going there practicable. She said hotly, for the 
twentieth time at least :— 

“Sometimes I wish we were under a government 
like that of Lyeurgus, when the State did meddle 
with the affairs of the individual. Surely, even asa 
measure of self-defence, the government has a right 
to interfere with the liberty of the individual; cer. 
tainly enough to protect itseif from the burden of 
taxation which the care and support of that idle 
individual involves.” 

* That is true,”’ said the other three. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

THE cause to which somuch earnest effort has been 
devoted has at last fully triumphed tn Engiand, 
against all the prejudices and difficulties which 
opposed it. The last obstacle in the way of the med. 
ical education of women, and their recognition in 
the profession, has been removed. Atthe same time 
that the Senate of the University of London has 
finally decided upon admitting women to medical 
examinations, and giving them degrees and diplomas 
in medicine, the Governors of Guy’s New Hospital, 
with even greater liberality, have not only consented 
to open their wards to lady students, but have decided 
to establish a school of medicine, of which all the 
undergraduates and students shall be women. Tha 
difficulty of lectures to both sexes will, therefore, no 
longer exist, and the objection entertained to such 
an innovation by both professors and students will 
disappear. As an evidence how completely the pub- 
lic sentiment goes with the new movement, it ismen. 
tioned that this decision of the governing board was 
made by an absolutely unanimous yote. It now de- 
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pends only upon women themselves, in England as | 


well as in this country, to secure the advantages 
which are offered to them, not merely for their own 
benefit, but for that of society at large. The field of 
practice which properly belongs to them, among 
women and children, is extensive; and it is not too 


| on the part of its author. 


much to say that in every town of three thousand | 


inhabitants, one lady physician at least will find 
ample and useful occupation. When this state of 
things is brought about, people will wonder how any 
other system was found endurable. 





SHAKSPEARE’S NATURAL History.—A new contri- 


bution to Shakspearean literature is to be a work by | 


a lady of Manchester, which is announced as about 
tobe published. Itisentitled “*The Natural History 
of Shakspeare,” and will consist of passages selected 
from his writings to show his acquaintance with the 
various departments of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. The authoress may be able to settle the 


interesting question whether Shakspeare, like Ma- | 8 
| be published by Messrs. Appleton, New York. 


caulay (and many less celebrated persons), disliked 
dogs. It has been affirmed that among his many 
references to them there are none in terms of praise, 
and many indicating aversion. If this istrue, lovers 
of dogs may be driven to maintain that the great 
dramatist’s insight into character was limited tothe 
human race. 





THE CoUNTESS EsersspuRG.—The work of benevo- 
lence which the Countess Ebersburg is doing in Lon- 
don, as described in a recent letter from that city, is 
one which should be widely known, to her honor, and 
as an example for others. Two years ago, we are 
told, she lost her two babes, and she then devoted 
her fortune and life to the work of saving the lives 
of children:— 


“She set herself to the task of visiting the poor 
and conversing with mothers. In the first place she 
instituted weekly mothers’ meetings, which might 
be attended by those who were able, at which she 
gave them instructions in economizing their poor 
means, and in the kinds of food most nourishing, 
and answered from the best authorities questions as 
to treating their own and their children’s ailments. 
The Countess next drew upon her own means, and 
those of her friends, to provide things for ailing chil- 
dren, and, by spending about $2000a year in this way, 
saved many lives. Gradually she has extended her 
| eang to include a children’s retreat in the country 

or babies whose lives depend on achange of air, and 

a@ day nursery, Where women may leave their chil- 
dren in good care while theyare at work. Her work 
is now arranged in districts amid the poorest parts 
of London, and she distributes some 9000 pounds ef 
baby food per annum.” 





Literary Astices. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia:— 

UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. A Novel. By Mrs. 
J. M. D. Bartlett (“Birch Arnold”). A pleasantly- 
written story of American society life, which, while 
it will engage the interest of the reader, still does 
not possess sufficient literary merit to entitle its 
author to take a very high rank among our native 
novelists. The book is included in the “ International 
Series” being issued by Porter & Coates. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Philada. :— 

THE MAN OF THE WORLD. By William North. 
We are told that this was the last literary production 
of a young man who committed suicide on its com- 
pletion. The character of the book may be well 
guessed from this fact. It bears the marks of a mor- 





bid mental condition, and of distorted moral vision 
It is a book which may be 
read with a certain amount of interest, but not with 
much profit. 

SELF-LOVE; Or, The Afternoon of Single Life. 
A mildly good book, containing very proper advice 
to women who have reached a certain age, and are 
still unmarried. It will startle no one with any rad- 
ical theories concerning the rights and duties of wo- 
men, but travels on in the same beaten track which 
so many excellent writers on kindred subjects have 
followed before. 

THE QUEEN’S FAVORITE; Or, The Price of a 
Crown. This novel belongs to Peterson’s dollar 
series, and is sufficiently sensational to satisfy the 
most confirmed novel reader. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York:— 

SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. From the 
French of M. Victor Cherbuliez. This is the initial 
volume of “a collection of foreign authors” about to 
It is 
a lively and entertaining story, possessing real liter- 
ary excellence. 

From LorRInNG, Boston, through Porter & COATES, 
Philadelphia :— 

FOUR IRREPRESSIBLES; Or, The Tribe of Ben- 
jamin. The mine opened by Mr. Habberton, of 
juvenile literature, seems in a fair way to be weil 
worked. Thisis still another of the books which the 
success of *“‘Helen’s Babies” has called into exist- 
enee. Like all imitations, it falls short of the exce!- 
lence of the original. If the truth must be told, these 
four irrepressibles strike us as being very common- 
place children, not at all worthy of being embalmed 
in print. ; 

TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart. An English 
society novel, lively, yet not very profound, and in- 
cluded in Loring’s ‘* Tales of the Day.” 

From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

G. T. T.; Or, The Wonderful Adventures of a Puil- 
man. By Edward E. Hale. Mr. Hale has told in an 
easy, rattling way, which admirably suits his subject, 
how four young people travelled to Texasin the same 
car; what they saw, what they said, and what they 
didonthe road. ‘“G.T. T.’’ means “ gone to Texas ;”’ 
and forty years ago was a well-known abbreviation, 
as the author explains. The story is thoroughly en- 
tertaining, and none the less so for being strewn here 
and there, like the “Strange Adventures of a Phae- 
ton,” with little songs set to music. 

HETTY’S STRANGE HISTORY. “No Name’’ 
series. Another story of New England life by an 
anonymous writer. It is a character study, an at- 
tempt to make real to the reader an actual woman, 
an acquaintance of the author's. This he tells you. 
Each reader will form his own conclusion of the sue- 
cess of the undertaking; but Hetty is at all events 
an interesting woman, to whom we could wish a bet- 
ter and broader life than was possible to her. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BrotHeErRs, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, Philadelphia :— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIR OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM ARNOT, Mr. Arnot was the min- 
ister of St. Peter's Church, Glasgow, and afterwards 
of the Free High Church at Edinburgh. This vol 
ume is “a series of extracts from his journals and 
letters, chosen and arranged so as to give.in his own 
words, as complete a picture as possibie of his life 
from year to year.” The writer of the ** Memoir” 1s 
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his daughter, and she has used the materials at hand | 


so as adequately to represent to ber readers her 
father’s life and teachings. The impression left 
upon us is that of a hard-working, conscientious, 
aud successful clergyman, with a vein of pleasant 
wit running through his constitution. There is an 
excellent picture of Mr. Arnot in the frontispiece. 
The Messrs. Carter have done good service in the 
publication of this class of biography, with the clear- 
ness of type and excellence of binding which char- 
acterize the productions of this firm. 

MOORE’S FORGE. By the author of the “Win 
and Wear” series. Anewly-married couple come to 
a imming village in the Adirondacks, a wicked and 
reckless place, and gradually change its character 
into one more peaceable, more religious, and more 
respectable. The incidents in the book are pleas- 
antly told, and there is a constant flow of narrative 
to keep the attention from flagging. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. By Mrs. Walton. A little 
girl named Rosalie Joyce is a performer in a travel- 
ling circus, and meets with ail sorts of ill-treatment, 
but finally escapes from ali her troubles by finding 
her aunt at Milton. Her adventures are simply and 
easily told, and there is a life-likeness about them 
which make us suppose that the authoress has had 
“a peep behind the scenes.’ 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. July, 1877. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1877 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. July, 
1877. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. July. 1877. 

This will be our last notice of our oid friends, the 
Quarterlies, which have come to us for so many years, 
and received so hearty a welcome. In these we no- 
tice several noteworthy articles: *'Mr. Arnold on 
Butler,” in the British; “The Science of Electric- 
ity,” in the London; “The Life of Kleber,” and 
“The England of Elizabeth,” in the Edinburgh, 
The excellent type of the Quarterlies ; the thorough- 
ness of their articles, which are long enough to do 
full justice to their subjects; and the illustrious his- 
tory of their foundation, combine to make them in- 
teresting. They are themselves a part of literary 
history, and the names of many celebrated men are 
bound up with them. May their shadow never grow 
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Music HATH CHARMS.—Our steel plate for this 
month is a beautiful one. It is almost impossible to 
decide which is the more interested, the teacher or 
the pupil; both seem lost to everything but them- 
selves. The child does not appear satisfied with the 
lesson its brother is giving it, but must have its lit- 
tle, chubby hand on the instrument also. How this 
picture revives the memory of earlier years, when 
we thought the music of this instrument was no 
slight thing! 











Persons ordering a change in the direction of 
Magazines must give both the old and the new ad- 
dress in full. No change can be made after the Ist 
of any month in the address of the Magazine for the 
following month. 

Te the writer of “ Ripvanwinkle” (the cat) will send 
address we will be pleased to communicate. 





THe HisTtorRY OF BRIDAL VEILS ANI) COSTUMES. 
— From very early times young maidens bave ad- 
hered to the custom of lustrous whiteness m dress- 
ing for the marriage ceremony. Their principal 
outer dress has been made of various ‘materials— 
silk, muslin, and fabrics of silver. Fashion has 
given innumerable diversity to its Jength, fulness, 
and details; but simplicity and purity have invaria- 
bly found their emblem in the chosen whiteness of 
the bridal dress. It is true that in rare instances 
the custom has been departed from, when some local 
whim has, for the time, substituted silks of dark and 
brilliant hues; while instances are not infrequent 
wherein wedding garments were wrought from a 
fabric the color of which, while combining lightness 
and delicacy, possessed, also, more durability than 
those of pure white. The latter, as the standard, 
universally prevails, however, and the sentiment 
expressed by a certain Elizabethan poet, who de- 
clares black the widow’s, purple the wife’s, and 
white the maiden’s color, has been uniformly ratified 
by common usage. Even more than for the white- 
ness of her dress, which was no peculiar distinction 
of her peculiar kind of womanhood, the bride of old 
time was remarkable for three ornaments, which no 
unmarried girl might presume to wear, unless she 
were a spouse on her way to the celebration of her 
nuptials. These were the ring on her finger, the 
brooch on her breast, and the garland on her head. 
The brooch signified maidenly innocence; and the 
garland, typical of the wladness and dignity of wed- 
lock, was the crown of victory accorded to her for 
subduing the temptations to evil that had beset her 
on her virtuous course from childhood to matrimony. 
No widow on her second marriage might wear a gar. 
land. It was the coronet due to purity, and borne 
throughout the celebration of the bride’s nuptials 
and attendant festivities. In the Eastern churches 
it was blessed by the priest who presided over the 
hallowing rites of the wearer’s marriage. The 
Western churches do not appear to have accorded 
sacerdotal benediction to the symbolical crown. 
But there is abundant evidence that the clergy en- 
couraged the brides of medizval England to regard 
the mystic garland with religious reverence, and to 
prize the right to wear it as one of the choicest privi- 
leges of their sex. It is a matter of uncertainty 
how the practice of crowning brides came to the 
Anglo-Saxons, who may have originated for them. 
selves so simple and natural a custom, or have de- 
rived it from one of the several ancient nations 
which preceded the Teutonic tribes in the observ- 
ance of the usage which adorns the brides of Vic- 
torian England with coronals of syringa and orange 
blossoms. In earlier times the English forefathers 
crowned doth the bride and groom with chaplets of 
flowers; but when the wreath had become a religious 
symbol and sacred ornament, its use was confined to 
female spouses. Although differing in form, it inva- 
riably consisted of a variety of flowers. In lands 
abounding in myrtle ani olive, it was ordinarily 
composed of the leaves of those plants, intermixed 
with white and purple blossoms—the white being 
held as emblematic of the innocence of girlhood, 
and the latter as symbolical of the Saviour’s blood. 
In England roses and sprigs of myrtle were for a 
long period its principal materials. For several 
generations nothing was placed on the bride’s head 
between her chaplet and her hair, which, in accord- 
ance with Anglo-Saxon usage, she wore in long, loose 
tresses, which denoted her freedom. In what are 
vaguely termed Anglo-Saxon times, the privilege of 
wearing the hair long and loose was peculiar to dam. 
sels born of free parents. Girls in servile life wore 
their hair cropped short, and maidens of honorabie 
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extraction lost the right of letting their tresses fall 
over their shoulders as soon as matrimony had quali- 
fied their freedom with sumething of servile condi- 
tion. On laying aside the bridal crown the newly- 
married Anglo-Saxon wife bound up her hair in bands 
or volutes, significant of her subjection to a master. 
The origin of the English bride’s veil is one of those 
disputed questions that will, perhaps, never be de- 
termined. What of late years became the most con- 
spicuous feature of her costume may be nothing more 
tlan a milliner’s substitute for the flowing tresses 
which, in former times, concealed not a few of the 
bride’s personal attractions, and covered her face 
when she knelt at the altar—an opinion favored by 
the fact that Elizabeth Stuart was not thought to re- 
quire an artificial veil, since nature had given her 
an abundance of cireumfluent hair. It has been 
suggested that the origin may be found in the veil of 
the Hebrew marriage ceremony, or the yellow veil 
of the old Roman brides; or that it may have come 
from the same religious source as the veil which was 
largely used by Christians in the ninth century, and 
which, in the diocese of Bologna, was, at a later 
period, made to envelop both bride and bridegroom 
during the performance of the eeclesiasticai rite of 
matrimony. A further suggestion as to the origin 
is that it may be an amplification of the coif which 
the medizval brides wore between the garland and 
the hair, an example of which was worn by Margaret 
Tudor under her coronet at her wedding with the 
king of Scotland. In this last case the bridal vei 
and the housemaid’s cap have the same origin. 
Though the sixteenth century was a time when 
brides of gentle birth were usually arrayed in the 
fashion followed in the next century by the Princess 
Elizabeth, and though it was also a period when 
parochial authorities showed excellent liberality in 
providing durable circlets for the use of the brides, 
the veil and the chaplet were often dispensed with 
at its weddings as superfluities of bridal costume. 
In the rural districts, girls of the humblest social 
degrees went to the porch with coronals of wild 
flowers or miniature wheat sheaves upon their heads, 
but never ventured to assume the coif of fair and 
ample folds.—EZxchange. 

WE invite particular atteation to the advertise- 
ments of the new publishers. It will be seen that 
the terms for the Lapy’s Book have been materially 
reduced, while the prospectus for 1878 presents a 
summary of the improvements promised. Among 
these is one which we feel assured will meet the 
wishes of all our lady subscribers, and will be more 
valued than a cheap chromo; it isa diagram pattern 
every other month, commencing with the January 
number. 

With the renewal of their subscriptions, let every 
friend of the Lapy’s Book obtain one or more new 
subscribers, and thus derive the benefit of the re- 
duced rates. 

Gopey’'s for October is on our table, and, like all 
prev ious numbers, is exquisite. The steel engraving, 
‘Help in Need,” is worth the price of the number— 
twenty-five cents. The fashion-plates, cuts and in- 
structions for ladies’ fall dresses, cloaks, etc., etce., 
are complete. The prospectus for 1878 is also pub- 
lished, and promises to be better than ever before.— 
Independent, Narbone, Mo. 

MEN bow to beauty, and all women who have it 
not, desire it. This pre-eminent charm is acquired 
by using Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” Sold by all 
druggists everywhere. 

THE more we are obliged to do the more we can 
accomplish. 


CLOTHES-Pins.—The question used to be, what be- 


clothes-pins? The Newark Advertiser says:— 


“Insignificant as the common wooden clothes-pin 
is itself, its manufacture forms no inean part in Ame- 
rican industries ; and the numerous factoriesin New 
England and other States furnish employment to 
thousands of people. There are several large clothes- 

in manufactories in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and one 
n the vicinity of Saratoga, N. Y., each of which is 
capable of Gueing out a thousand boxes, or 72,000 
pins, per week. here are several small factories 


| come of the pins? Now we ask, what become of the 
| 


shire, and Vermont, and all are run by water power. 
As a rule, those engaged in the manufacture of 
clothes-pins are Quakers. Beech, white birch, and 


} 
| 
| 
bor throughout Massachusetts, New Haimp- 


plar are the woods used in making the article, the 


aoe for this ware, and hence theyares 
| large 


| and paternal bank account. 


irch and poplar being considered the best. The 
machinery employed is very simple. The wood 1s 
first sawed into logs four feet in length and then cut 
into small square sticks by means of a cutting ma- 
chine. Each stick, after being rounded in a lathe, 1s 
passed into another machine, which throws out a 
number of perfectly-formed pins at one cut and with 
greatrapidity. The pins are then thrown intua large 
revolving cylinder, and smoothed by friction with 
each other. New York and Boston are the pesnet al 

lipped in 
uantities to the West, and to England and 
Australia. Over 100,000 boxes of pins are annually 
sent to England, and a corresponding number to 
Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, and the Sandwich 
Islands. Owing to the depression 1n business during 
the past two years, prices have fallen off 25 per cent., 
and some of the manufacturersin New England have 
ceased operations because they could buy cheaper 
from the West than beg could manufacture them- 
selves, besides saving the expense of packing and 
transportation. The price depends entirely upon the 
finish and number in a box.” 

ECONOMY AND ELEGANCE.—Economy and elegance 
are so rarely coupled that they are naturally thought 
to be incongruous. They are notalways so, however, 
for simplicity 1s an element of each. A number of 
women of fashion have learned this since the recent 
monetary disorder has rendered their usual lavish 
expenditure absolutely impossible. At the beginning 
of the season they were unable to see how they could 
attend certain parties and receptions without new 
gowns and novel adornments. Determined to go, 
however, they had recourse to their own ingenuity 
and invention, in place of drawing on the marital 
In other words, they 


devised new robes and garnitures from old ones. 


| The result was remarkable, altogether beyond their 


| fore. 


fondest expectation. They appeared on the social 
occasions, which they so much coveted, to far more 
advantage, as respects dress, than they ever had be- 
Their costuming was generally admired, and 


| particularly commended —the majority of their ac- 


quaintances thinking that what they wore had been 
purchased regardless of price. 


This effect had been produced by simple adaptation 
| of means toend ; by sober consultation between judg- 


ment ard good taste. The feminine mnovators had 
discovered, for the first time, what properly belonged 
to them—what particular thing or things their com. 
plexion, stature, form, and favor required. It wasa 


| triumph of individuality, fitness, and delicate appre- 





hension over general rules, fixed mode and adhe- 
rence to antecedents. The experiment has proved 
so successful that those who were impelled to it from 
economy, will continue it from the conviction that it 
has served, and will still serve, the cause of elegance. 


“ An! You ARE GETTING BALD, ARE You ?”—Well, 
that misfortune may be easily remedied by using Dr. 
Jayne’s Hair Tonic. It will stimulate the scalp to 
healthy action, prevent the hair falling ont, keep it 
glossy and so!t, cure eruptive diseases of the scalp, 
and in most cases produce a fine crop of new hair. 


Passion makes the will lord of the reason. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES aBOUT DIAMONDS.—At Villa 
Ricca, in Brazil, a negro, not many years ago, 
begged permission to present in person to the em- 
peror an enormous diamond which he had found. 
He was sent in royal state in a carriage, with an 
escort, and laid his gift at the emperor's feet. Upon 
seeing it His Majesty was astounded, and so were 
his lords. The stone weighed nearly a pound, 2560 
karats, and was called the Villa Rica. According 
to the rule of valuing diamonds, squaring the weight, 
gave 6,553,600, and estimating the karat only $30, 
produced the fabulous sum of 196,890,000, or, as the 
real value doubles as the karats increase, the value 
of this monster jewel was placed at from 2 to 4 mil- 
liards. Mr. Mawe, an English mineralogist, was 
sent to Rio Janeiro to prove its value by scientific 
inspection. Before he could be admitted into the 
room in the treasury of State where it was kept, he 
had to produce an order from the whole cabinet of 
ministers. He passed one sentinel after another, 
and at last reached an interior chamber, where, 
under perpetual guard of three officers, each with a 
separate key to three chests, one inside of the other, 
the great hall resplendent with crimson and gold, 
the man of science was exultingly shown the great, 
inestimable, incomparable Villa Rica: The scientist 
produced a cutting diamond and scratched the great 
crystal before him. In an instant the untold mil- 
lions in the treasury were annihilated; what before 
could not have been purchased by the entire treas- 
ure of any government on earth was now within the 
means of any pinchbeck jeweller. 

The question very naturally arises, how much 
more 1s any great diamond worth than that crystal 
after it was seratched? How much less are they 
really worth than the Villa Rica before the test was 
applied ? 

When Murat took refuge in Corsica, after the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, he had only $2000 in his belt, while 
the band of his hat was worth $18,000, one of his 
epaulets $10,000, and he had on his person two dia- 
monds worth $40,000. He could not have carried 
this treasure in any metal used for coin, but the 
diamonds had as fixed and positive value in all com- 
mercial centres as gold and silver. Value is in 
nothing else so concentrated, so fixed, so converti- 
bie, as in pure diamonds. 

You could earry the Koh-i-noor in one end of your 
silk purse and balance it in the other end with a 
gold eagle and a gold dollar and never feel the 
weight, while the value of the gem in gold could not 
be transported in less than four dray loads. 

The Paragons.—The phrase, “paragon of beauty,” 
has more meaning than is generally apprehended. 
The great diamonds of the world were called para- 
gons. Indeed, the greatest is— 

1. The Real Paragon.—It was the property of the 
Rajah of Mattan in Borneo in 1861. It was then un- 
cut, and weighed 307 karats, and is the largest dia- 
mond in the world. The Governor of Batavia was 
very anxious to bring it to Europe, and offered the 
Rajah $150,000, two large war brigs with their guns 
and ammunition, and at last offered to throw in a 
large quantity of powder and shot, but they were 
contemptuously rejected. Very little is known of 
its history. It is now owned by the King of Portu- 
gal, and is pledged as security for a loan for a very 
large sum of money. 

2. The Orloff.—This is perhaps the most brilliant 
of all the precious stones. It is said to have once 
been one of the eyes of the Brahman idol Scheringha 
—eyes that were world-renowned as being sources 
of tight. A French grenadier of Pondicherry sus- 


pected the truth, deserted, adopted the religion and 
mauners cf the Brahmins, worshiped at the shrine 





of the great idol whose eyes were light itself, stole 
the brightest one, and escaped. A sea captain 
bought it from him for $10,000; the captain sold it to 
a Jew for $60,000. An Armenian, named Shafrass, 
bought it from the Jew, and Count Orloff paid 450,000 
rubles ($382,500) for it and a title of Russian nobility 
and presented the wonderful refractor of light to 
the Empress Catherine, who repaid Orloff by naming 
the stone after him. The Czar must look like a 
veritable Cyclops with this one eye, which extin- 
guishes all others on his forehead. 

3% The Regent.—This is the most perfect and of 
the purest water of all the paragons. In the rough 
it weighed 450 karats. It took two years’ labor and 
cost $15,000, and reduced it to 137 karats to make it 
brilliant. The Earl Chatham, grandfather of the 
great Pitt, bought it, when Governor of Fort St. 
George, for $100,000 from the thief who stole it from 
Golconda. It was in its original state called the 
Pitt diamond, but the enemies of the great com- 
moner used to try to insult him by charging that his 
ancestors stole it from the thief. Pope says:— 

“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honest factor stole the gem away.” 

After Mr. Pitt had cut it and “saved the pieces,” 
he called it the Regent and sold the stone to France 
for a sum over four times the first cost. Napoleon 
pawned it, and Talleyrand used it as a political bait 
in his negotiations with Prussia. It was stolen, but 
the thief could not dispose of it without detection 
and returned it. He was nevertheless convicted 
and sent to the galleys, where he was the hero, “ the 
man who stole the Regent.” Now, if he had only 
reached England, he, too, might have been dubbed 
a nobleman. 

The Regent is now valued at $200,000. 

4. The Star of the South.—This diamond was found 
in Brazil by three exiles condemned to perpetual 
banishment. There is very little said of it, and but 
few persous have seen it. 

6. The Koh-i-noor.—This is so well known that it 
is needless to repeat what is so often said of it. 
When it belonged to the Great Mogul, it was sup- 
posed to be the largest in the world. Tradition 
asserts that Karna, King of Anga, owned it three 
thousand years ago. The King of Lahore, one of 
the Indies, heard that the King of Cabul, a lesser 
prince, had in his possession the largest and purest 
diamond in all the world; so Lahore invited Cabul 
to visit him, and when he had him in his power de- 
manded the treasure. Cabul had suspected this 
treachery, and brought an imitation of the Koh-i- 
noor. He, of course, expostulated, but finally pre- 
sented the supposed gem to Lahore, who then dis- 
missed his guest. The lapidary, who was employed 
to mount it, pronounced it a piece of crystal. The 
royal old thief thereupon sent out a troop, which 
ransacked the palace of the King of Cabul from top 
to bottom, but in vain. At last, after a long search, 
aslave betrayed his master, and the diamond was 
found ina pile of ashes. When Lahore and Cash- 
mere were annexed to the English, this diamond 
passed with the grant, and, in 1850, was taken to 
England and mounted nominally in the crown, ac- 
tually under a glass case, where vulgar eyes rarely 
see it, and then only under a strong guard. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for October ts, as always 
first class, and promises to try and even better itselé 
with the coming year. With its numerous stories, 
engravings, and miscellaneous reading, it has been 
the popular ladies’ guide for nearly three genera- 
tions, and is still first in the affections of every sub- 
seriber.— Gazette, Nokomis, Il. 


HE that will not be advised cannot be helped. 
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THE Uses OF INDIA-RUBBER.—If one visits the 
warehouse or shop of an india-rubber manufacturer 
or retailer, he finds that braids and cords, webs and 
bands, form no small portion of the stock. These 
are manufactured by means which are very interest- 
ing. Inthe first place, the narrow cords are stretched 
and kept extended till they almost cease to be elastic, 
and till they have come to be the desired thickness. 
The thread is then put into the braiding-machine, 
which winds round it a sheathing of cotton, silk, flax, 
or worsted, as the case may be. When the required 
thickness of covering has been given by the braiding 
machine, the threads are laid as warp in a loom, and 
woven into the required kind of web, whatever it 
may be. By this process of weaving, many designs 
and patterns may be produced. By now exposing 
the fabric to the action of a hot smoothing-iron upon 
a table, the india-rubber, which in the preliminary 
process had almost lost its elasticity, becomes soft 
and elastic. Vulcanized india-rubber isindia-rubber 
combined with sulphur. When a sheet of india-rub- 
ber is immersed in liquid sulphur, the sulphur acts 
upon the gum and combines with it—indeed, the two 
may almost be said to form a new substance. The 
strength of the india-rubber is increased to an extra. 
ordinary degree. I’s elasticity is rendered much 
more permanent; it will now absorb essential oils 
without injury, whereas such oils would dissolve 
india-rubber alone. It retains its properties at a 
temperature so low that india-rubber would be too 
much hardened for use ; and ata temperature so high 
that india-rubber would be destroyed. The cele- 
brated “* Mackintosh,” in various shapes, is so well- 
known that it is not necessary to enter into details 
respecting it. The material is simply two layers of 
cloth cemented by liquid india-rubber; but the junc- 
tion is so well effected that the three become to all 
intents and purposes one. Two pieces of cloth are 
extended tightly ona frame, a’solution is spread over 
them; this is scraped off. By and by another layer 
is put on and treated inasimilar manner, and so for 
several times. The two pieces of cloth, thus coated, 
are next placed face to face, passed through a cylin- 
der, become one, and the cloth is ready to be fash- 
ioned into garments, the seams of which are joined 
by the solution ; and he who possesses such a garment 
has well “ provided against a rainy day.”’ 





Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for October has reached our 
table, and is replete in every department of fashion 
and literature. Two more numbers and Mr. Godey 
bids adieu to this great popular representative of the 
ladies of America.—Gazeite, Paris, IL. 

THE Somerset (Me.) Reporter is responsible for the 
following fox story:— 


“The fox which Mr. Fairgrieves now has oceupies 
a yard back of the store, to which Mr. F.’s dog has 
free access. The dog and fox are great friends. 
They frolic together, play ‘no end’ of jokes on each 
other, and live in the most perfect harmony, save at 
‘meal time.’ The discussion that a choice bit will 
call forth is sometimes most interesting. Mr. F. gave 
the fox a bone the other day. The dog had n 
taught by experience that it was no use for him to 
try to capture it, so he retired into the store to watch 
the proceedings, doubtless hoping something would 
turn up in his favor. The fox ate what he wanted of 
the bone, and preferred to lay it away for future use. 
The dog pricked up his ears, but yawned and betrayed 
no especial interest. The fox duga deep hole, placed 
the juicy bone in the bottom, and, covering it over 
with earth, ‘patted’ itdown. He then went into his 
kennel, brought out an old dry bone that he had kept 
away from the dog for several days ‘ out of pure cus- 
sé¢dness,’ placed it in the hole over the sweet one. 
covered it up with apparent care, and retired to his 
kennel to watch operations. The dog saw the fox 
safely housed, and, as he had done before, stealthily 
approached the treasure, resurrected the dry bone, 
and trotted off.” 








MOTHER SHIPTON’S PROPHECY.—The following re- 
markabie prophecy was first published in 1448, and 
republished in 1641. It will be seen that its predic- 
tions have come to pass, except that contained in 
the last two lines, which pertains to the future :— 


Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe: 
Around the world thoughts shall fly 
In the twinkling of an eye. 

Waters shal! yet more wonders do, 
Now strange—but yet they shall be true. 
The world upside down shall be, 

And gold be found at the root of a tree: 
Through hills men shall ride, 

And no horse or ass be at his side. 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shail sleep, shall talk. 

In the air men shall be seen 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron in the water shall float 

As easy as a wooden boat. 

Gold shall be found and shown 

In land that is not now known 

Fire and water shali wonders do; 
England shall at last admit a Jew. 
The world to an end shall come 

In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 


“HELP tN NEED” is the frontispiece of Gopry 
for October. ‘“ Laziness” is an amusing wood-cut. 
“Fare Thee Well” is the song. Then there is a 
superb fashion-plate, over forty pages of good read- 
ing, besides family receipts, etc., on twenty pages 
more.— Leader, Dexter, Mich. 


THE VOICE OF THE ECHO. 


TELL me, sweet Echo, whyitis so truthfully ye speak, 
And answer a the waking sound, so boldly or so 
meek ? 

Say—is it not that truth should be 

The mainspring of our purity? 

That ne’er a kind harmonious strain 

Should seek a kindred love in vain— 

And thus the wide world all around 

Should fond fidelity be found ? 

Sweet Echo, yes? Sweet Echo, yes. 


But why, sweet Echo, do ye speak werds heartless or 
profane, 
And to the murmurer give back his worthless 
thoughts again? 
Say—is it not to teach mankind 
That through life’s way they’ll ever find 
That words, conceived harsh thoughts to bear, 
Will learn that barriers are near, 
And soon return to wound the heart 
That bade their envious wings depart? 
Sweet Echo, yes? Sweet Echo, yes. 


Tue following story comes from Paris:— 


* A necklace, that was last seen on the neck of a 
charming lady, was the object of admiration. Some 
time ago a gentleman took this necklace to the late 
Mr. Moiana, asking him to buy it, and to substitute 
false diamonds in their place. His wife, he said, 
would never know the difference. Mr. Moiana, who 
was a friend of the wife’s family, asked twenty-four 
hours to reflect. In that time he went and told the 
story to the lady’s grandmother, who gave Moiana 
$10,000 for the husband, telling him to give back the 
real necklace, but not to mention the truth. This 
was done. Some months later it was the wife who 
took the necklace to Moiana, asking him to buy it, 
and to substitute false diamonds'in the place of the 
real ones. *My husband will never know the differ- 
ence,’ she said. Again a visit to the grandmother, 
who again pre $10,000 to keep the diamonds in the 
family ; and, as both husband and wife still think that 
the diamonds are false, there is no fear of the neck- 
lace being resold.” 


GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for October is already re- 
ceived, and contains matter that will interest and 
instruct its many thousands of readers. Its engrav- 
ings, fashion-plates, music, stories, receipts, archi- 
tectural designs, etc., must make it eagerly read by 
every family fortunate enough to receive it.—Jnde- 
pendent, Fenton, Mich. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by lsaac H. Hosas & Son, Architects, 804 North Bighth Street, 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is in the Park Structural Gothic 
style. It is of frame; the roofs, including porches, 
are covered with slate; gutters eo the roof pre- 
veut the sliding of snow. The design is quaint, with 
liberal porch accommodations, and can be Built at 
this time, with cellar under the whole building, for 
$4300. The importance to every dwelling of a large 
dry cellar ean hardly be over-estimated. It should 
be covered with mortar, one-half cement, which 
costs but little, and cau always be kept clean and 
wholesome, 


























FIRST STORY. 
To persons about to build, our blank forms of 


snecifications and bills of — are indispensa- 
ble: they contain all the headings of the different 
parts of a building, and can easily be filled up with 
the qualities of materials and work required. We 
mail them upon receipt of $2. We also have Hobbs’ 
Suburban and Rurat Architecture, containing 123 
designs, which we mail upon receipt of $3.50. The 
second edition of the work, now ready, is greatly 
enlarged, and meets with general approval. The 
working drawings for any of our published designs 
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can be made better and cheaper by us than by oth- 
ers, as we have had the experience of organizing 
them, and have in our possession full drawings 
thereof, with all details. oney should be sent by 
postal order, as it is by far the best and safest 
metkod. All orders for drawings, specifications, 
etc., will receive prompt attention. Address I. H. 
Hobbs & Son, Architects, No. 804 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. 














SECOND STORY. 


First Story.—V vestibule; H hall, 12 Uy 18 feet; P 
arlor, 12 feet by 20 feet 6 inches; L hbrary, 12 by 12 
eet: DR dining-room, 14 by 18 feet; K Kitchen, 14 

by 14 feet. 

Second Story.—C chamber over parlor, 14 by 18 
feet: C chamber over dining-room, 11 feet 6 inches 
bv 16 feet: C chamber over library, 12 by 12 feet; 
SR sewing-room. 8 by 12 feet; BR bath-room, 8 by 10 
feet; C chamber over K, 10 by 14 feet. 


DANGER should be feared when distant, and braved 
when present. 
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New SHEET Music.—O Pity me, Lady; or, Fath- 
er’s a Drunkard and Mother is Dead, a touching 
song by Von Kockow, 30 cents. I wish 1 were Sin- 
gle Again, popular comic sang, by Beckel, 30. Not 
Lost Forever, by James M. Stewart, his best song, 
36. The Twilight Meeting, beautiful song by C. 
Bell, 30. 

Also: Aureola Polka, by Cloy, 30. Justine Waltz, 
Caramano, 30. Marche Militaire, by Glover, 35. 
Lottie Mazourka, by E. Mack, 30. Golden Sunset, 
song without words, by Treligh, 30. Moonlight 
Warblings, fantaisie from the opera of Dinorah, 3v. 

We will send ten pieces of good sheet music, in- 
cluding any three of the above, io any address, on 


receipt of $1, with seven cents added for postage. | 


This is a rare chance; all the pieces are new and 
tresh, excepting one or two in each lot, and our offer 
remains open only during this and next month. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly tor November is now | 
Send 


ready, containing good and valuable music. 
40 cents for this number preparatory to subscribing 
for next year. Address orders for music and the 
Monthly to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, Broad and 
Ellsworth Streets, Philadelphia. 


Gopgy.—The October number of this magnificent | 


Magazine is already out, and contains the choicest 
selections of reading matter. It offers an extra in- 
ducement in this number. It offers the premium 
Chromo, ** Mother's Joy,” at tifteen cents. It is one 
of the handsomest Chromos we have ever seen. 
Every mother should send for one of them. It is 
much cheaper to subscribe for the Magazine and 
94 the Chromo as a premium.— Pilot, Williamsport, 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HavinG had frequent applications forthe purehase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Hditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 





hnomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- | 


warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 
When goods are ordered, the fashions that “edapae 


here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will | 


be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the os complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Bsq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of myrtle-green Cashmere, 
made witha polonaise; the polonaise and underskirt 


both trimmed with a plaiting. Cloth sacque of the | 


same shade as dress, trimmed with cord and buttons. 
Velvet bonnet trimmed with flowers. 
Fig. 2.— Visiting dress of brown silk, the skirt 


trimmed with two narrow ruffles and a velvet plait- | 


ing; bands of silk down each side of front breadth 
embroidered. Sacque of silk, with embroidered vest, 


cuffs, and pocket. Brown velvet bonnet; green 
wreath inside and outside, with feathers. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of pink silk, the skirt 

| trimmed with three plaited ruffles; cuirass basque 
| Jow neck, bertha of white lace. Overdress of white 
| French muslin, handsomely embroidered, and looped 
with flowers. Hair arranged in pufis and curls, with 
| flowers to match those on dress, 
Fig. 4.— House dress of purple Cashmere, made 
| with underskirt and polonaise ; the polonaise is but- 
| toned down the front, the lower edge trimmed with 
| fringe, above this an embroidered band outlines a 
| deep basque; the same baucs trim the sleeves and 
waist. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of dark-gray silk and velvet 
| brocade; the front of dress and back of skirt is of 
| the silk, the overskirt outlined by fringe, the sides 
and back ot waist are ol velvet trimmed with fringe, 
| and fastened im back of skirt with large bow. Sleeves 
of silk, trimmed with velvet and silk. Velvet bon- 


| net; cardinal face trimming. 





| DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

| ( Pages 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 480.) 

| Figs. 1 and 2.—Front and back view of house dress 
| made of two shades of bronze silk. The underskirt 
is cut in turrets, with a narrow knife plaiting of a 
darker shade below it. Polonaise cut in turrets, 
| which extend up the front with a fringe below then. 
The waist is trimmed with a piece of plaited silk and 
| small buttons up the front, the skirt part with a 
plaited sash, which extends across the back and down 
the right side of polonaise. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of dark-blue Cashmere; the 
underskirt trimmed with a plaited ruffle, the over- 
skirt opened up the back, trimmed with a narrow 
ruffie. Cuirass basque, coat sieeves. 

Fig. 4.—Silver ear-ring in fine work. 

Fig. 5.—Visiting dress of black velvetand damassé. 
The skirt 1s of the damassé with puffs of velvet, vel- 
vet sash and bows, and narrow velvet plaitings on 
front of skirt. Velvet cuirass basque, with damassé 
sleeves. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with yellow- 
| green ribbon and feather. Silver-fox muff. 

Fig. 6.—Gold ear-ring, with pearl setting and pen- 
dents. 

Figs. 7and 14.—Collar habit shirt, and cuff of white 





linen hemstitched on the edge, and laced across with 
cord and tassels. 

| Fig. 8.—Ladies’ corset cover, made of cambric mus- 
| ia; the front composed of torchon lace, insertion, 
and edging. 

Figs. 9 and 12—Walking dress of plum.colored 
Cashmere. Theunderskirt is trimmed witha narrow 
piaiting headed with a galon, the overdress with the 
galon alone. Fichu mantle, the diagram for which 
is given on page 429 Work Department. 

Fig. 10.—Saecque for little girl of five years; made 
of gray cloth edged with fur. 

Fig. 11.—Bow for the neck, made of cardinal gros , 
grain ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for girl of four years; made of 
light-blue Cashmere, trimmed with embroidery. 

Fig. 15.—Fashionable styles of trimming sleeves 
and pocket for dresses. 

Fig. 16.—Buckle, made of feathers. Any old buckle 
can be used for this, covered over with dark-colored 
| muslin, upon which the feathers are sewed. 

Figs. 17 and 18.—Front and back view of mantle 
| for lady, made of heavy black silk, laced across the 
| back with cord and small tassels. Buttons and cord 
| up the front. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ coiffure arranged in braids in the 
| back, with bow and small curls of hair on top. 

Fig. 20.—Cloth jacket for young lady, of navy-biue 
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cloth, double-breasted, trimmed with ribbon bows, 
and buttons. 

Fig. 21.—Walking dress for girl of seven years, 
consisting of underskirt, overskirt, and fichu mantle, 
made of myrtle-green Cashmere, trimmed with nar- 
row plaited ruffles, hood on mantle, trimmed with 
ribbon bows. Felt hat, trimmed with flowers and 
velvet. 

Fig. 22.—Walking dress for little girl of four years, 
made of navy-blue velvet. The dress is trimmed 
with band of silk, and ribbon sash bow. White felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 23.—Walking dress for girl of six years. The 
underskirt is of gray Cashmere, trimmed with one 
plaited ruffle; the polonaise is of rough cloth, gray 
with gay colors through it, corded with gray silk, 
gray ribbon bow in back. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with silk and feather. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for boy of three years, made of seal- 
brownecloth. The skirtis plain; the jacket hasa vest 
in it, and is trimmed with rows of narrow braid. 
Felt hat. 

Fig. 25.— Walking dress for girl of eight years, 
made of plum serge; it is made like a polonaise, 
trimmed with a ball fringe, and buttoned up the en- 
tire front. Plum-colored velvet hat, made in puffs. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

AvTUMN is rapidly closing upon us, but even the 
dull, dreary days of November cannot fail to be 
brightened by the richest of Nature’s dyes, which 
are reserved for this season of the year, and Art, not 
to be excelled by her fair sister, brings forth her royal 
colorings for the children of fashion. 


Last month we endeavored to give our readers 


some ideas about the goods to be seen and worn, but 
each day new novelties have been appearing, so that 
our task as yet appears to have hardly been cem- 
menced. Bright colors are more seen than for the 
past few seasons, not that these colors form the entire 
fabric, but the imported goods introduce green and 
bronze, oak and gold, red and brown, yellow and 
black, and all popular colors. Then there area great 
variety of materials in solid colors, but in almost all 
fabries solid grounds are found covered with stripes 
or figures. The same dark colors that have prevailed 
are again presented, and although new shades are 
introduced, these are similar in character. The tex- 
tures remain very much the same, soft, clinging, and 
many of them loosely woven. Damassé fabrics, as 
the season advances, retain all their former popular- 
ity: these goods are, of course, made up in combina. 
tion with plain fabrics, and, as long as they are pro- 
ductive of such excellent effects, they will be relin- 
quished only with reluctance. Drap de neige, drap 
de Spitzbérge, and knickerbocker cloth, the rough 
faced tissues brought out several seasons ago, are 
again revived; they are finer in quality, with a plain, 
soft, twilled body, thickly spotted all over with knots 
*of camel’s-hair or silk of the same or contrasting 
color. These goods are pretty, but so many of infe- 
rior quality were produced two seasons ago, as to 
somewhat mar, we think, the present beauty of the 
new goods. The bronze shades, and different greens 
are, we think, the most popular shades; this may be 
a fact on account of their combining so effectually 
with the gold colors nowin vogue. Be thatasit may, 
the bronze shades greet useverywhere, and not a few 
of the handsomest combinations are gold and green- 
ish-yellow colors, on groundworks of bronze shades, 
more or less deepin turn. A very rich and elegant 
fabric is the velvet brocade, the most attractive pat- 
terns are upon grounds of the heaviest satin. Plain 








been our task and pleasure to look at handsomer 
dress fabrics, although the ery of hard times reaches 
us on every side. A novel and stylish elass of goods 
is woven in imitation of moss, and of one color 
throughout, the threads standing up in tkick loop 
ings; this is called bourette mousse. Color claims 
quite as decided a place in the world of fashion as of 
art at present, and much attention is paid to it. Not 
only will all the bronze colors be prominent, but al! 
the different shadings of brownish-yellews, greenish. 
yellows, yellowish-greens, to say nothing of the pure 
yellows, both light and dark. All the mosses, ferns, 
and other vegetable tints are shown, sothat the fancy 
and taste of blonde and brunette cannot fail to, out 
of this variety, be suited. There must, however, be 
variety, and seal-brown, dark-blue, dark-gray, plum 
and purple are all fashionable. Mastic is a light 
shade, and takes its name from ‘a resemblance in 
color to putty after it has dried and been exposed to 
the sun. The old “ Maria Louise” blue, clear, and 
bright, is once more in fayer. This shade is particu- 
larly effective in silk, some of them being marvels 
of beauty. 

In outer garments one thing is certain, the over 
garment will no longer be short; with the sole ex- 
ception of jackets for young ladies, all paletots and 
mantles in general will be semi-long, unless they 
are long altogether; sleeves narrow rather than 
wide, and very long, and as for trimming either an 
excessive profusion or absolute sobriety—the latter 
by no means the less distinguished combination ; 
scarcely any wide lace, but a quantity of narrow 
lace arranged in ruches and quillings of ail kinds, 
passementerie borders, fringe, and very often both 
borders and fringe mingled with moonlight beads 
Fur will take its place among the favorite trimmings 
for winter mantles, but it is predicted merely in 
bands around the neck, upon the fronts, and more 
rarely upon the lower edge of the mantle. Silk vel 
vet, which had been somewhat given up last winter, 
will, it is predicted, rise once more to the place it 
deserves in the department of fashion—and that is 
the first. Silk armures will still be worn for outside 
wraps. Although the tendency to wear outside 
wraps is so much more popular, the costume is not 
by any means discarded; by many persons it still 
continues as popular. One feature of the new fash 
ions will be welcomed by all practical minds: the 
trains of walking dresses are quite ten inches shorter 
than those now worn, and some of the most useful 
autumn materials are made up with the comfortable 
all around skirt that requires no holding up. 

Dresses for dinner, evening, or house wear, still 
retain, as they should do, the graceful train. The 
general make of costumes is a long basque bodice 
in front, and a Princess back falling low on the 
skirt; the contour of the figure is little changed— 
clinging draperies, elongated waists, short shoulder 
seams, and no stint of seams in the bodice, conse- 
quently no excuse for misfits. Princess dresses 
much modified, and very much trimmed, will ap- 
pear in the majority of toilets. It seems to us this 
composite style of dress continues to be called the 
Princess because one does not know how else to 
designate it. The Princess dress, properly so called, 
is cut all in one piece, from top to bottom, both in 
front and at the back, from the neck to the feet; it 
is plain, and void of all ornaments and trimmings. 
The present Princess dress is very far from such 
grand simplicity; it is far more elaborate and fanci- 
ful. It is now, indeed, very frequently made with a 
plaited back, and the plaits are continued, spreading 
out over the whole length of an immeasurable train ; 
it is much trimmed in front with draperies and lace, 


velvets are also greatly in favor, in fact, never has it passementerie braid and fringe, beads, and metallic 
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buckles. Only one color is used in a costume; the 
effects of light and shade are attained by intermix- 
ing with self-colored silks, brochés, neigeuses, bou- 
rettes, etc. These flecked, tufted, knopped, snow- 
flaked fabrics, known under so many different 
names, and made of so many colors, but still re. 
maining subdued, are used as overdresses, with 
trimmings to match; they are difficult to handle, 
and yet these French models are marvels of inge- 
nuity ; the fringes, the bows, the buttons, the galons 
match to perfection; not a shade too bright, not a 
color too obtrusive. 

The newest galons are velvet and chenille, and 
some of the handsomest new fringes are wool and 
sulk chenille mixed. Waistbands of silk elastic, 
Jeather, morocco, and silk are worh over some 
dresses and costumes. Ladies who like wearing 
these may wear them on almost any dress, without 
its being in the least obligatory to those who do not 
care for them to do so 

Velvet bonnets to match the dress will be fashion- 
able this winter. The shapes are not large; the 
brims turn up over the forehead, and turn down 
over the ears; the curtains are trimmed inside with 
lace, and all have satin strings of medium width, 
commencing at the back, and imtended to be tied 
under the ear or chin. Strings have not taken yet, 
although they have been universally adopted in 
Paris; but they are expected to shortly become 
popular here. Fancy velvets and plushes will be 
largely used in millinery; and ribbons and flowers 
of a most peculiar yellow. something like curry, or 
perhaps more like the moss seen on old gray walls, 
will be worn: it is far from pleasing, but then c’ est 
ta mode. Two bonnets that appear so far to be the 
most desired are the Mother Hubbard and Dame 
Trot: they are both pretty and becoming The 
Mother Hubbard is very like the old-fashioned gypsy 
bonnet, standing out above the forehead, and well 
forward in front. and pressed in close to the ears at 
the side. The Dame Trot is like the bonnets seen 
on witches in old pictures, going to a point in the 
crown, and with a straight brim. A feather is al- 
most indispensable with this bonnet, adding a finish 
more complete than can be imparted by flowers or 
lace. The chief novelty of the season is the clair de 
tune jet, which is introduced almost everywhere, 
Some leaves are entirely covered with it. It sparkles 
on fancy braids, galons, ornaments, buckles: hangs 
in fringes, and appearsin petals on flowers. Aigrettes 
bristle with it, and clusters of “ maiden hair” fern, 
in velvet and other flowers, are spangled over with 
metallic effect. Description becomes difficult, as the 
colors change with each changing light. Bronze jet 
is also used in millinery, and is sometimes combined 
with the clair de lune. Feather bonnets and hats 
are again popular: the latter are more used for 
country than city wear. Kid bonnets are also one 
of the novelties; they are intended to be worn with 
the cuirass bodice made of kid; they are bordered 
with otter and pale beaver. The felt bonnets are 
principally myrtie-green and bronze, and chestnut. 
brown; then moss felt and marmot skins, and Rus. 
sian leather, and supple beaver are all utilized in 
the inost ingenious manner for millinery purposes. 
For this intermediate season there are black velvet 
bonnets, studded over with bronze jet beads, and 
also with some beads that are the color of old gold. 
For young ladies the brigand hat is in favor; it is 
trimmed with small feathers cut out as palms, and 
much curled, and these are arranged around both 
crown and brim. The brigand hat is turned up at 
one side, and either a rose or three pinks are added 
to keep the brim in place. 

We would advise those of our readers who are 





meditating a trousseau, and who desire to model 
their clothing on patterns that will be popular for a 
term, not by any means to invest in a large stock of 
underlinen. The never-ending caprice of the fickle 
goddess has found its way into the smallest details 
of underclothing, and there is quite a revolution go- 
ing on in the cut of chemises, petticoats, etc. The 
new style of combining chemise and drawers is 
gaining ground in Paris; the drawers are gathered 
scantily toa plain bodice of percale or cambric mus. 
lin, which is embroidered or tucked like a chemise. 
Buttons are added to the belt, and on these the flan- 
nel or underskirt may be fastened. ‘Torchon lace is 
much used for trimming underlinen; but it is not 
nearly so desirable as satin stitch embroidery worked 
by hand on the cambric; an edging likewise eim- 
broidered being added in lieu of lace—a space always 
being left for the monogram. Some of the new 
nightgowns are made with Watteau plaits, the 
fronts being ornamented with long tucks each side 
of the centre plait; the collar and deep cuffs are 
embroidered, and a frill of embroidery is added 
each side of the tucks. The buttons are no longer 
put on a flap, the buttonholes being worked in the 
wide plait down the centre of the nightgown. 

High petticoat bodices are very generally worn, 
especially under dresses of thick materials, as they 
preserve the linings, which are usually of thin silk. 
They have short sleeves, are cut low at the throat, 
and are trimmed with narrow embrvidery. Em- 
broidered flannels are now sold by the yard; but for 
ordinary wear it is better to work the flannel with 
Shetland wool, as it wears better than floss silk or 
linen thread, and, after once washing, presents a 
soft appearance, amalgamating with the flannel. 
Only the simplest patterns are suitable for the 
decoration of flannel petticoats. We merely regard 
the foulard underclothing as a passing caprice; it 
washes well, and is shown in every variety of pale 
colors, and expensively trimmed with Valenciennes 
and torchon lace: but, surely, only white foulard 
can become popular. The same innovation of silk 
into handkerchiefs is also a passing fancy; the se- 
lection of these useful articles was certainly never 
greater than at this season. There are lawn hand- 
kerchiefs with colored percale and silk borders; 
some are a mixture of silk and linen, plaided with 
colors, and having a wide band for border. More 
dressy ones are made of fine lawn, and are embroid- 
ered by hand in bright colors and delicate patterns, 
while others are trimmed with insertions and edg- 
ings of torchon lace. 

Fancy also runs rampant in stockings, and pur- 
chasers cannot show too much care in selecting, as 
some of the newest stockings are both conspicuous 
and yulgar. All the ornamentation upon the new 
hosiery is upon the front, and arranged lengthwise 
apon the foot, extending above the ankle. Some- 
times the stocking is half of one color and half of 
another; sometimes a fish of the contrasting color 
is inserted, and outlined with hand embroidery: 
sometimes the inlaying consists of a fine open-work 
in color; and sometimes of repped silk with an em- 
broidered spray in the centre. The variety is end- 
less, and of the fine silk stockings enriched with 
embroidery, many are very costly, and in our opinion 
should be carefully avoided. Lisle thread, in deli- 
cate colors, repeats all these patterns, and shows 
beside some delicate open-worked patterns of its 
own. The very worst style in stockings is a check 
or plaid. For ordinary wear there are some in fine 
unbleached thread, with hair lines of scarlet, dark 
blue, or black, which are in better style; but these 
Lisle thread stockings of exquisite quality are almost 
as costly as silk ones, FasSHuIon, 








GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


“THE LADY'S BOOK FOR 1878. 


It is proposed to make the Lapy’s Boox for 1878 far better than ever before. The old sub- 
scriber will miss nothing, but will find all the popular departments continued and made more 
valuable and entertaining, while new attractions will be continually added. 


THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS WILL BE MANIFESTLY IMPROVED. 
The Steel Plates for 1878 will consist of 


TWELVE SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the Waverley Novels, designed expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox by FELIX O. C. 
DARLEY, and executed on steel by the best engravers in the country. They will constitute 
the best effort ever made by any journal to adorn the literature of the English language by 
American art. These alone are worth the entire year’s subscription. Mr. Darley has no 
rival in this country for steel plate designs; his place at the head of all artists in his line is 
universally conceded. 

The illustration of Walter Scott’s novels is a work of the artist’s own selection, and he has 
chosen it as a field in which he can do full justice to his powers. 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


A DIAGRAM PATTERN (something never heretofore given with the LApy’s Boor) will 
be furnished with every second number during 1878. Especial attention has been given to this 
feature ; the diagrams will be of the very latest style, adapted to the American taste, and se 
designed, in every respect, that our lady subscribers may cut garments from them with the full 
assurance that they will be elegant without being over-conspicuous. 

The entire Fashion Department is being renovated and wmproved, and our subscribers may 
look for astonishing developments there. 

In the January number will appear the first of the 


Caricatures and Illustrations by Mr. A. B. Frost. 


These will be sent us from Europe, where Mr. Frost is now travelling, and will be con- 
tinued while he is there and after his return. 

The reputation of this rising young artist has been fairly earned by the genius displayed 
in his drawings. He is a humorist of rare ability, and his drawings are eagerly sought through 
the entire country and abroad. 


THE HOME AMUSEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Private Theatricals and Games for the Home Circle. 


The difficulty of varying an evening’s entertainment from the usual routine of dancing and 
conversation is a problem. Our Home Department presents the solution. We intend each 
month’s issue to contain a fund of Private Theatricals, Games, and Patlor Entertainments, 
sufficient to last until the next number appears. A Parlor Drama, not to be had except in 
Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, will be published in every number. These plays will be written ex- 
pressly for the Lapy'’s Boox; they will be especially designed for parlor performance, and 
may be relied on for many an evening’s entertainment. 

In addition to our Plays, GAMES OF ALL SORTs, and an endless variety of DELIGHTFUL 
EVENING RECREATIONS will always be found in our pages. 


MRS. S. A. SHIELDS, 


who will have the above department under her immediate control, has produced more works of 
the character it contains than any one in America, and is, from wide experience, singularly 
qualified to furnish the very choicest specimens of these popular productions. 

A complete enumeration of the new attractions cannot yet be given. Future numbers will 
have more particulars, but as a general summary we will say to the subscribers to the Lapy’s 
Book for 1878 that 

its unrivalled list of contributors will be continued and extended ; 

Its Music Department will be improved ; 

Its Engravings, steel and wood, will be better than ever before ; 

a. Model Cottage and Architectural Department will be furnished by the very best 
architects ; 

Its Juvenile Department will contain Fairy Stories and the best children’s reading of all 
sorts—sketches in Zoology. Travels, and Adventures, Games and Riddles, and easy lessons in 
Useful Studies and Desirable Accomplishments ; 

Its Health Department will consist of selections made under the supervision of scientific 
medical gentlemen and from the best authorities only ; 

Its ne Department will be fully supplied with matter to delight the amateur 

ener; an 

Its Colored Fashion Plate will be what it has always been, the best in the country. 

Subseribe—yonu will find the Lapy’s Boox better than ever. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 











Qe MIXED CARDS, with name, 10¢e. & 3c. stamp. 
Samples 6c. 


Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn. | 


ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 





25 Acquaintance Card cents. Agents’ 


65 MIXEv CARDS, with 157) ~ and stamp. 
L. C. C E& OO. Bristol, Ct. 


Outfit, 10 cents. 








“FOR THE Al TOUSE 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Containing descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the 
Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
$12 *: aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


yer day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 0$20 ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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TWO. CHROMOS FREE. 


qutital 6x8 Chromos, worthy to adorn —_ 
home, and a Three Months’ subscription to Lest 
URS, a handsome 1 6-page literary paper, filled w th 
the choicest Stories, Sketches, Poetry, ete., sent Ae... to 
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The publishers, J. L. Patten & Co.. Aes oe liam St. N 
Y., Guarantee every one Double Value of money sent. 
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E.RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N. Y. 


WILL SEND FREE 
On application a copy of their FALL and WINTER 


ILLUSTRATEB CATALOGUE 
to. Se a 


AND PRICE LIST OF 


MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS, 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ 


SUITS, CLOAKS, UNDERGARMENTS, 
LADIES’ TRIMMED HATS, FURS, 
LACES, HOSIERY, DRESS & TRIM- 
MING SILKS, Etc. LADIES’, MISSES’ 
and CHILDREN’S 5 SHOES. 


A large saving can be made by par- 
ties residing at a distance in trading 
direct with New York. 


Full information given in our Cata- 
togue to aid in the sending of orders. 











We promise the same attention to 
orders entrusted TO US as if pur- 
chaser were present in person. 


ESTABLISH ED (849. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3ti |-2 Grand 
56, 58, 6O, 62, 66, 68, 70 Allen’st. 
w YORK. 








‘DOMESTIC 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING quality of the popular 
“DOMESTIC” 











renders it the most desirable 
SEWING MACHINE, both for health and comfort. 
SIMPLEST AND STRONGEST of all machines. 
NOISELESS AND RAPID in all operations, and 
ALWAYS IN ORDER, | it saves time. Has ‘the 
AUTOMATIC, self-regulating Tension and Take-up. 
EFFICIENT, it does every variety of sewing. 
DOUBLE THREAD, LOCK STITCH, firm seam. 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
COR. BROADWAY AND i4th ST., NEW YORK. 












































Each Number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of read. 
ing, many fine Wood-Cut Illustrations, and one Cor- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, rinted 
on elegant paper, and fullof information. In English 
and German. Price, $1.25 year. Five copies, $5.00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
in aper covers: in elegant cloth covers $1. 

by 8 K's Catalogue—30 Ilustrations, only 2 cents. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y, 





Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool Cotton —Judges’ Report, Centen. Ex. 
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$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EGINNERS’ QUADRILLE BAND, contains 

12sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles ; 20Contra Faacy 
Dances; lst and 2d Violin, Clar., Cornet and Bass, in 5 
separate books—highest note in Ist violin pt. is B in 
Ist position; 5 books $3, single pts. 75e. 100 Easy 
Dvets for Piano and Violin or Flute, 75e.; No. 14 
Howe's Piano and Violin or Flute, 75c. OVERTURES 
for small Orchestra—Zampa, Norma, Martha, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Wm. Tell, Taneredi, Fra Diavolo, Crown 
Diamonds, Morn, Noon, and Night; Poet and Peas 
ant, Medley by Catlin, Comique Medley, pts. of 50 
airs; for 6 instruments $1, full orchestra $2. Howe’s 
1000 Jigs, iT} ete., for Violin, ete., $1. Sent by 
mail. ELIAS HOWEB, 103 Court St., Boston. 


PIANOS Late bots 
Great Bargains. Established 45 Years. 


Elegant Square Grand 7} Octave, Full Agraffe, 4 
round corners, Rosew Pianos, with stool and 
cover, boxed and shipped direct from Factory, $275. 
Upright, $250. Sent on 10days’ trial. Freight paid 
both ways if unsatisfactory. Also Pianos but little 
Fully warranted 5 years. Send 
tive Circular. 

RAVEN, 


13 East 16th Street, New York. 
DR. WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BEAUTY, 
COMFORT, AND STYLE. 
ph) For sale by leading dealers. 
“{ Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50. 
| Coutil, $1.75: Nursing Corsets, $2. 
Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


“MOTHER’S JOY ” 


Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 
but a few cupies left. Every mother ought to send 
for a copy. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 
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McCallum, | 
Crease, & Sloan. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


1012 ano 4014 
CHESTNUT ST., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
| ROVERTISEMENTS | 


FORTHISMAGAZINE. 
Are received by WM, J, CARLTON. 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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FI. CAMBE, 


GOO Chestnut, ana G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


, IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





COLLINS, 


PRINTER, 


705 JayNE Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


UnsurpasseD Faci.iTigs FoR THE MaNnuracTureE oF A Book. 
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cloth, double-breasted, trimmed with ribbon bows, 
and buttons. 

Fig. 21.—Walking dress for girl of seven years, 
consisting of underskirt, overskirt, and fichu mantle, 
made of myrtle-green Cashmere, trimmed with nar- 
row plaited ruffies, hood on mantle, trimmed with 
ribbon bows. Felt hat, trimmed with flowers and 
velvet. 

Fig. 22.—Walking dress for little girl of four years, 
made of navy-blue velvet. The dress is trimmed 
with band of silk, and ribbon sash bow. White felt 
hat, trimmed with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 23.—Walking dress for girl of six years. The 
underskirt is of gray Cashmere, trimmed with one 
plaited ruffle; the polonaise is of rough cloth, gray 
with gay colors through it, corded with gray silk, 
gray ribbon bow in back. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with silk and feather. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for boy of three years, made of seal- 
browncloth. The skirt is plain; the jacket hasa vest 
in it, and is trimmed with rows of narrow braid. 
Felt hat. 

Fig. 25.— Walking dress for girl of eight years, 
made of plum serge; it is made like a polonaise, 
trimmed with a ball fringe, and buttoned up the en- 
tire front. Plum-colored velvet hat, made in puffs. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

AvTUMN is rapidly closing upon us, but even the 
dull, dreary days of November cannot fail to be 
brightened by the richest of Nature’s dyes, which 
are reserved for this season of the year, and Art, not 
to be excelled by her fair sister, brings forth her royal 
colorings for the chiidren of fashion. 

Last month we endeavored to give our readers 
some ideas about the goods to be seen and worn, but 
each day new novelties have been appearing, so that 
our task as yet appears to have hardly been com- 
menced. Bright colors are more seen than for the 
past few seasons, not that these colors form the entire 
fabric, but the imported goods introduce green and 
bronze, oak and gold, red and brown, yellow and 
black, and all popular colors. Then there area great 
variety of materials in solid colors, but in almost all 
fabrics solid grounds are found covered with stripes 
or figures. The same dark cclors that have prevailed 
are again presented, and although new shades are 
introduced, these are similar in character. The tex- 
tures remain very much the same, soft, clinging, and 
many of them loosely woven. Damassé fabrics, as 
the season advances, retain all their former popular- 
ity: these goods are, of course, made up in combina- 
tion with plain fabrics, and, as long as they are pro- 
ductive of such excellent effects, they will be relin- 
quished only with reluctance. Drap de neige, drap 
de Spitzbérge, and knickerbocker cloth, the rough 
faced tissues brought out several seasons ago, are 
again revived; they are finer in quality, with a plain, 
soft, twilled body, thickly spotted all over with knots 


*of camel’s-hair or silk of the same or contrasting | 


color.. These goods are pretty, but so many of infe- 
rior quality were produced two seasons ago, as to 
somewhat mar, we think, the present beauty of the 
new goods. The bronze shades, and different greens 
are, we think, the most popular shades; this may be 
a fact on account of their combining so effectually 
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been our task and pleasure to look at handsomer 
dress fabrics, although the cry of hard times reaches 
us on every side. A novel and stylish class of goods 
is woven in imitation of moss, and of one color 
throughout, the threads standing up in thick loop. 
ings; this is called bourette mousse. Color claims 
quite as decided a place in the world of fashion as of 
art at present, and much attention is paid to it. Not 
only will all the bronze colors be prominent, but alt 
the different shadings of brownish-yellows, greenish. 
yellows, yellowish-greens, to say nothing of the pure 
yellows, both light and dark. All the mosses, ferns, 
and other vegetable tints are shown, so that the fancy 
and taste of blonde and brunette cannot fail to, out 
of this variety, be suited. There must, however, be 
variety, and seal-brown, dark-blue, dark-gray, plum 
and purple are all fashionable. Mastic is a light 
shade, and takes its name from a resemblance in 
color to putty after it has dried and been exposed to 
the sun. The old “ Maria Louise” blue, clear, and 
bright, is once more in favor. This shade is particu. 
larly effective in silk, some of them being marvels 
of beauty. 

In outer garments one thing is certain, the over 
garment will no longer be short; with the sole ex- 
ception of jackets for young ladies, all paletots and 
mantles in general will be semi-long, unless they 
are long altogether; sleeves narrow rather than 
wide, and very long, and as for trimming either an 
excessive profusion or absolute sobriety—the latter 
by no means the less distinguished combination; 
scarcely any wide lace, but a quantity of narrow 
lace arranged in ruches and quillings of all kinds, 
passementerie borders, fringe, and very often both 
borders and fringe mingled with moonlight beads 
Fur will take its place among the favorite trimmings 
for winter mantles, but it is predicted merely in 
bands around the neck, upon the fronts, and more 
rarely upon the lower edge of the mantle. Silk vel 
vet, which had been somewhat given up last winter, 
will, it is predicted, rise once more to the place it 
deserves in the department of fashion—and that is 
the first. Silk armures will still be worn for outside 
wraps. Although the tendency to wear outside 
wraps is so much more popular, the costume is not 
by any means discarded; by many persons it still 
continues as popular. One feature of the new fash 
ions will be welcomed by all practical minds: the 
trains of walking dresses are quite ten inches shorter 


; than those now worn, and some of the most useful 





with the gold colors nowin vogue. Be thatasit may, | 
the bronze shades greet us everywhere, and nota few | 


of the handsomest combinations are gold and green- 
ish-yellow colors, on groundworks of bronze shades, 
more or less deepin turn. A very rich and elegant 
fabric is the velvet brocade, the most attractive pat- 
terns are upon grounds of the heaviest satin. Plain 
velvets are aiso greatly in favor, in fact, never has it 


autumn materials are made up with the comfortable 
all around skirt that requires no holding up. 
Dresses for dinner, evening, or house wear, still 
retain, as they should do, the graceful train. The 
general make of costumes is a long basque bodice 
in front, and a Princess back falling low on the 
skirt; the contour of the figure is little changed— 
clinging draperies, elongated waists, short shoulder 
seams, and no stint of seams in the bodice, conse- 
quently no excuse for misfits. Princess dresses 
much modified, and very much trimmed, will ap 
pear in the majority of toilets. It seems to us this 
composite style of dress continues to be called the 
Princess because one does not know how else to 
designate it. The Princess dress, properly so called, 
is cut all in one piece, from top to bottom, both in 
front and at the back, from the neck to the feet; it 
is plain, and void of all ornaments and trimmings 
The present Princess dress is very far from such 
grand simplicity; it is far more elaborate and fancl 
ful. It is now, indeed, very frequently made with & 
plaited back, and the plaits are continued, spreading 
out over the whole Jength of an immeasurable train; 
it is much trimmed in front with draperies and lace, 
passementerie braid aud fringe, beads, and metallic 
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buckles. Only one color is used in a costume; the 
effects of light and shade are attained by intermix- 
ing with self-colored silks, brochés, neigeuses, bou- 
rettes, etc. These flecked, tufted, knopped, snow. 
flaked fabrics, known under so many different 
names, and made of so many colors, but still re- 
maining subdued, are used as overdresses, with 
trimmings to match; they are difficult to handle, 
and yet these French models are marvels of inge- 
nuity; the fringes, the bows, the buttons, the galons 
match to perfection; not a shade too bright, not a 
color too obtrusive. 

The newest galons are velvet and chenille, and 
some of the handsomest new frivges are wool and 
silk chenille mixed. Waistbands of silk elastic, 
jeather, morocco, and silk are worn over some 
dresses and costumes. Ladies who like wearing 
these may wear them on almost any dress, without 
its being in the least obligatory to those who do not 
care for them to do so 

Velvet bonnets to match the dress will be fashion- 
able this winter. The shapes are not large; the 
brims turn up over the forehead, and turn down 
over the ears; the curtains are trimmed inside with 
jace, and all have satin strings of medium width, 
commencing at the back, and intended to be tied 
under the ear or chin. Strings have not taken yet, 
although they have been universally adopted in 
Paris; but they are expected to shortly become 
popular here. Fancy velvets and plushes will be 
largely used in millinery; and ribbons and flowers 
of a most peculiar yellow. something like curry, or 
perhaps more like the moss seen on old gray walls. 
will be worn: it is far from pleasing, but then c’ est 
ta mode, Two bonnets that appear so far to be the 
most desired are the Mother Hubbard and Dame 
Trot; they are both pretty and becoming. The 
Mother Hubbard is very like the old-fashioned gypsy 
bonnet, standing out above the forehead, and well 
forward in front. and pressed in close to the ears at 
the side. The Dame Trot is like the bonnets seen 
on witches in old pictures, going to a point in the 
crown, and with a straight brim. A feather is al- 
most indispensable with this bonnet, adding a finish 
more complete than can be imparted by flowers or 
lace. Tbe chief novelty of the season is the clair de 
june jet, which is introduced almost everywhere, 
Some leaves are entirely covered with it. It sparkles 
on fancy braids, galons, ornaments, buckles; bangs 
infringes, and appears in petals on flowers. Aigrettes 
bristle with it, and clusters of “ maiden hair” fern, 
in velvet and other flowers, are spangled over with 
metallic effect. Description becomes difficult, as the 
colors change with each changing light. Bronze jet 
is also used in millinery, and is sometimes combined 
with the clair de lune. Feather bonnets and hats 
are again popular; the latter are more used for 
country than city wear. Kid bonnets are also one 
of the novelties: they are intended to be worn with 
the cuirass bodice made of kid; they are bordered 
with otter and pale beaver. The felt bonnets are 
principally myrtle-green and bronze, and chestnut. 
brown; then moss felt and marmot skins, and Rus. 
sian leather, and supple beaver are all utilized in 
the most ingenious manner for millinery purposes. 
For this intermediate season there are black velvet 
bonnets, studded over with bronze jet beads, and 
also with some beads that are the color of old gold. 
For young ladies the brigand hat is in favor; it is 
trimmed with small feathers cut out as palms, and 
much curled, and these are arranged around both 
crown and brim. The brigand hat is turned up at 
one side, and either a rose or three pinks are added 
to keep the brim in place. 

We would advise those of our readers who are 








meditating a trousseau, and who desire to model 
their clothing on patterns that will be popular for a 
term, not by any means to invest in a large stock of 
underlinen. The never-ending caprice of the fickle 
goddess has found its way into the smallest details 
of underclothing, and there is quite a revolution go- 
ing on in the cut of chemises, petticoats, ete. The 
new style of combining chemise and drawers is 
gaining ground in Paris; the drawers are gathered 
scantily toa plain bodice of percale or cambric mus. 
lin, which is embroidered or tucked like a chemise. 
Buttons are added to the belt, and on these the fian- 
nel or underskirt may be fastened. Torchon lace is 
much used for trimming underlinen;: but it is not 
nearly so desirable as satin stitch embroidery worked 
by hand on the cambric; an edging likewise em- 
broidered being added in lieu of lace—a space always 
being left for the monogram. Some of the new 
nightgowns are made with Watteau plaits, the 
fronts being ornamented with long tucks each side 
of the centre plait; the collar and deep cuffs are 
embroidered, and a frill of embroidery is added 
each side of the tucks. The buttons are no longer 
put on a flap, the buttonholes being worked in the 
wide plait down the centre of the nightgown. 

High petticoat bodices are very generally worn, 
especially under dresses of thick materials, as they 
preserve the linings, which are usually of thin silk. 
They have short sleeves, are cut low at the throat, 
and are trimmed with narrow embrvidery. Em- 
broidered flannels are now sold by the yard; but for 
ordinary wear it is better to work the flannel with 
Shetland wool, as it wears better than floss silk or 
linen thread, and, after once washing, presents a 
soft appearance, amalgamating with the flannel. 
Only the simplest patterns are suitable for the 
decoration of flannel petticoats. We merely regard 
the foulard underclothing as a passing caprice; it 
washes well, and is shown in every variety of pale 
colors, and expensively trimmed with Valenciennes 
and torchon lace: but, surely. only white foulard 
can become popular. The same innovation of silk 
into handkerchiefs is also a passing fancy; the se- 
lection of these useful articles was certainly never 
greater than at this season. There are lawn hand- 
kerchiefs with colored percale and silk boyders; 
some are a mixture of silk and linen, plaided with 
colors, and having a wide band for border. More 
dressy ones are made of fine lawn, and are embroid- 
ered by hand in bright colors and delicate patterns, 
while others are trimmed with insertions and edg- 
ings of torchon lace. 

Fancy also runs rampant in stockings, and pur- 
chasers cannot show too much care in selecting, as 
some of the newest stockings are both conspicuous 
and vulgar. All the ornamentation upon the new 
hosiery is upon the front, and arranged lengthwise 
upon the foot, extending above the ankle. Some- 
times the stocking is half of one color and half of 
another; sometimes a fish of the contrasting color 
is inserted, and outlined with hand embroidery: 
sometimes the inlaying consists of a fine open-work 
in color; and sometimes of repped silk with an em- 
broidered spray in the centre. The variety is end- 
less, and of the fine silk stockings enriched with 
embroidery, many are very costly, and in our opinion 
should be carefully avoided. Lisle thread, in deli- 
cate colors, repeats all these patterns, and shows 
beside some delicate open-worked patterns of its 
own. *The very worst style in stockings is a check 
or plaid. For ordinary wear there are some in fine 
unbleached thread, with hair lines of scarlet, dark 
blue, or black, which are in better style; but these 
Lisle thread stockings of exquisite quality are almost 
as costly as silk ones, FASHION. 
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THE LADY'S BOOK FOR 1878. 


It is proposed to make the Lapy's Book for 1878 far better than ever before. The old sub- 
scriber will miss nothing, but will find all the popular departments continued and made more 
valuable and entertaining, while new attractions will be continually added. 


THE STEEL ENGRAVINGS WILL BE MANIFESTLY IMPROVED, 


The Steel Plates for 1878 will consist of 


TWELVE SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


of the Waverley Novels, designed expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox by FELIX O. @, 
DARLEY, and executed on steel by the best engravers in the country. They will constitute 
the best effort ever made by any journal to adorn the literature of the English language by 
American art. Zhese plates alone are worth the entire year's subscription. Mr. Darley has no 
rival in this country for steel plate designs; his place at the head of all artists in his line is 
universally conceded. 

The illustration of Walter Scott’s novels is a work of the artist’s own selection, and he has 
chosen it as a field in which he can do full justice to his powers. 


THE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


A DIAGRAM PATTERN (something never heretofore given with the LApy’s Boor) will 
be furnished with every second number during 1878. Especial attention has been given to this 
feature ; the diagrams will be of the very latest style, adapted to the American taste, and so 
designed, in every respect, that our lady subscribers may cut garments from them with the full 
assurance that they will be elegant without being over-conspicuous. 

The entire Fashion Department is being renovated and improved, and our subscribers may 
look for astonishing developments there. 

In the January number will appear the first of the 


Caricatures and Illustrations by Mr. A. B, Frost. 


These will be sent us from Europe, where Mr. Frost is now travelling, and will be con- 
tinued while he is there and after his return. 

The reputation of this rising young artist has been fairly earned by the genius displayed 
in his drawings. He is a humorist of rare ability, and his drawings are eagerly sought through 
the entire country and abroad. 


THE HOME AMUSEMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Private Theatricals and Games for the Home Circle. 


The difficulty of varying an evening’s entertainment from the usual routine of dancing and 
conversation is a problem. Our Home Department presents the solution. We intend each 
month’s issue to contain a fund of Private Theatricals, Games, and Parlor Entertainments, 
sufficient to last until the next number appears. A Parlor Drama, not to be had except in 
Gopey’s LApy’s Book, will be published in every number. These plays will be written ex- 
pressly for the Lapy’s Boox; they will be especially designed for parlor performance, and 
may be relied on for many an evening’s entertainment. 

In addition to our Plays, GAMES OF ALL SORTS, and an endless variety of DELIGHTFUL 
EVENING RECREATIONS will always be found in our pages. 


MRS. S. A. SHIELDS, 


who will have the above department under her immediate control, has produced more works of 
the character it contains than any one in America, and is, from wide experience, singularly 
qualified to furnish the very choicest specimens of these popular productions. 

A complete enumeration of the new attractions cannot yet be given. Future numbers will 
have more particulars, but as a general summary we will say to the subscribers to the LApyY’s 
Book for 1878 that 

Its unrivalled list of contributors will be continued and extended ; 

Its Music Department will be improved ; 

Its Engravings, steel and wood, will be better than ever before ; 

a. Model Cottage and Architectural Department will be furnished by the very best 
architects ; 

Its Juvenile Department will contain Fairy Stories and the best children’s reading of all 
sorts—sketches in Zoology, Travels, and Adventures, Games and Riddles, and easy lessons in 
Useful Studies and Desirable Accomplishments ; 

Its Health Department will consist of selections made under the supervision of scientific 
medical gentlemen and from the best authorities only ; 

Its Horticultural Department will be fully supplied with matter to delight the amateur 
gardener ; and 

Its Colored Fashion Plate will be what it has always been, the best in the country. 

Subscribe—you will find the Lapy’s Boox better than ever. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. £E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CASHMERE 











BOUQUET Perfume. 





CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 








MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. & 3e. stamp. 
65 Samples 6c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


2 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
10. post paid. J. B. Husten, Nassau, oe 





5 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. Agents’ 


65: MIXKwv CARDS, witli name, lc. and stamp. 
Outfit, 10 cents, L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 
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FOR “THE | HOUSE ~ 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 
Comatose: Seneritene o of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, 
and all bulbs and seeds for Fall Planting in the 
garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
published and sent free to all. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 








terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


to 20 yer day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 te ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Ladies Elegant 1m- 
itation Rosz Cora. 
Set, Breastpin and 


Pendant Drops, sent 
itpaid to anyread- 
er oat this Magazine 
for 26 cents. Three 
sets for 50cents. Im- 
itation Sleeve But- 
tons to match, 26 
cents per set, or three 
sets for 60 cents. Ele- 
gant Necklaces with 
Charms, $1.00 each, 
Currency or P. 0. 
Stamps, BRIDE &C0., 
Clinton Place, Now York, 


TWO.CHROMOS FREE. 


A pair of beautiful 6x8 Chromos, worthy to adorn any 
home, and a Three Months’ subscription to LEIscRE 
Hours, a handsome 1 6-page literary paper, filled with 
the Choicest Stories, Sketches, Poetry, etc., sent Free to 
all sending fifteen cents (stamps taken)to ate post 
gg) mene ey J.L. Patten & Co.. 162 William St. “nN. 
warantee every one Double Value of money sent. 
News dealers sell Leisure Hours, price seven cents. 























E. RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N. Y. 
WILL SEND FREE 


On application a copy of their FALL and WINTER 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
MEO 9 Sa 


AND PRICE LIST OF 


MILLINERY and FANCY GOODS, 


LADIES’ and MISSES’ 


SUITS, CLOAKS, UNDERGARMENTS, 
LADIES’ TRIMMED HATS, FURS, 
LACES, HOSIERY, DRESS & TRIM - 
MING SILKS, Etc. LADIES’, MISSES’ 
and CHILDREN’S SH SHOES. 

A large saving can be made by par- 
ties residing at a distance in trading 
direct with New York. 


_— 








Full information given in our Cata- 
togue to ald in the sending of orders. 





We promise the same attention to 
orders entrusted TO US as if pur- 
chaser were present in person. 


ESTABLISHED i849. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, Sil, Sil s > Crand Street, 
56, 58, 6O, new we te ak Alien St., 





‘DOMESTIC 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING quality of the ‘popular 











“DOMESTIC” renders it the most desirable 


SEWING MACHINE, ‘both for health and comfort. 


SIMPLEST AND D STRONGEST of all machines, 
NOISELESS AND RAPID in all } all operations, : and 


ALWAYS IN ~ ORDER, it saves time. _ Has _the 

















AU AUTOM ATIC, self-reguls ating Tension and T: Take- “up. 
EFFICIENT, it does every variety of sewing. 
DOUBLE THREAD, LOCK STITCH, firm seam. 
“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE COMP: ANY, 
COR. BROADWAY AND i4th ST., NEW YORK. 
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LINE 


Each Number contains TutRTy-Two PaGEsof read- 
ing, many fine Wood-Cut Illustrations, and one CoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In ¥ nglish 
and German. Price, $1.25 year. Five copies, $5.00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
in paper covers: in elegant cloth covers $1.00. 

— Catalogue—300 Iilustrations, only 2 cents, 
dress JAMES VICK, Rochest ter, N.Y. 


| 





Use J. & P. COATS’ Sewing Thread. 


Commended for superior Strength and Excellent Quality of Spool! Cotton. —Judges' Report, Centen. Ex. 
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$66; aw ook | in your own town. Terms aad $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EGINNERS’ @ QUADRILLE BAND, ‘contains 

12sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles ; 20 Contra Fancy 
Dances; 1stand 2d Violin, Clar., Cornet and Bass, in} 
separate books—highest note in 1st violin pt. is B in 
Ist position; 5 books $3, single pts. Toe. Easy 
Duvets for Piano and Violin or Fiute, 75e.; No. l4 
Howe’s Piano and Violin or Flute, 75c. Ov ERTURES 
for small Orchestra—Zam pa, Norma, Martha, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Wm. Tell, Tancredi, Fra Diavolo, Crown 
Diamonds, Morn, Noon, and Night; Poet and Peas 
ant, Medley by Catlin, Comique Medley, pts. of 50 
airs: for 6 instruments $1, full orchestra $2. Howe's 
1000 ‘Jigs, Reels, ete., for Violin, etc., $1. Sent by 
mail. ELIAS HOWE E, 103 Court § St., Boston. 


P [AN 0S Late RAVEN, | 


Great Bargains. Established 45 Years. 


Elegant Square Grand 7} Octave, Full Agraffe, 4 
round corners, Rosewood Pianos, with stool —- 
cover, boxed and shipped direct from Factory, $27: 
Upright, $250. Sent on 10 days’ trial. Freight 7) 
both ways if unsatisfactory. Also Pianos but little 
used very cheap. Fully warranted 5 years. Send 
for descriptive ircular. 

RAVEN, 


13 East 16th Street, New York. 
DR. WARN NER’S 
HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BEAUTY, 

COMFORT, AND STYLE. 

For sale by leading dealers. 
Samples by mail, in Satteen, $1.50 
outil, $1.75; Nursing Corsets, $z. 

Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the.dress. 


Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N.Y. ¥. 


A HANDSOME PICTURE, 


“MOTHER’S JOY” 


Ladies should send for this at once, as we have 
but a few cupies left. Every mother ought to send 
for a copy. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 




















McCallum, 
Crease, & Sloan. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 
AND IMPORTATION. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


1012 avo 10414 
CHESTNUT ST, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASMERTISE MENTS 














Are received by WM, J, CARLTON. 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





J. 


Fi. CAMB, 


Soo Chestnut, and G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 








' IN ALL ITS BRANCHKS. 


COLLINS, 





PRINTER, 


705 Jayne SrreetT, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


UnsurpassepD FaciLiries FoR THE MANUFACTURE OF A Book. 




















THE LADIES’ GUIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, 


Embroidery, Frosted Work, Crochet, Knitting &o. 
PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


BY §& ANNIE FROST. 


This is a charming Hand-Book of all the va- 
ricus kinds of Needle- Work, Embroidery, Cro- 
chet, Worsted Work, cte., with all their hume- 
rous stitches, and includes oy reat ety of 
patterns and desi It is 
Jond of fancy work, and a needful com ion 
Jor Fees work-basket or needle-case. The only 
book of us kind in America. 








OONTENTS: 
Embrotdery (a pil Kinds), Brpeeng: A} pee 
Work, Canvas Work, B Work, 





Tutting, Knitting, Worsted A. Worechal 


Work, Netting, Trans mes 
Work, Persian Rug rk Pat okesopih, Tam 


, Sour Work, Wire Work, Doll Dressing. 


With numerous designs for 

Scrap Baskets, Colored Rugs, Needle Cases, 
_ Shoe Bags, Work-Baskets, Bdging, Handker- 

chief Borders, Point ‘Lace Hdges, Shopping 
Bags, Feather Embroide ry cegkyr. yr Flowers, 
Tippets, Shawl — Net Embroidery, Cre- 
tonne Work, etc. et 
18 chapters, nearly 100 illustrations, 160 pages. 


Price 560 cents, paper cover, richly illustrated. 
«$1.00, boned in cl cloth. 


Ask your Bookseller or Newsdealer for it. 





PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS. 


This is a new and beautiful book, full of 
exceedingly valuable information, — 
ing the new household art, Fret Work. La- 
dies, young people, and all can learn herein 
how to use the Fret Saw, and make hundreds 
8 of Beautiful Household Ornaments, Brack- 
ets, Picture Frames, Easels, Match Boxes, 
Stereos Holder, Pen Racks, Hangin 
Book Shelves, etc, ete. The following list o 
contents will ‘give a fair idea of its charac- 
ter: Hints on Materials, Sows (hand and 
foot power), Saw Frames, Treadle Machin- 
ery, Tools ~ Implements, Glue, Polish, 
Sand Pa e, Fret Saw De: 
Marquetry,, Wood Carving, Overlaying, Cut- 

Out Work, 1 ee Edges, Putting 
Work Ag the of Wood, the Pleas- 
ure a en boy ret Sawing, etc. etc. In 
addition there are given numerous illustra- 
tions and designs of fancy articles, and of 
all materials explained in the directions. In appearance, the book is exceedingly handsome, of unusually 
attractive decorations, and in price, itis the ‘er ts vest of all mblications gy ee the gb ect, Price 50c., 
by mail, post-paid. N. Send P. O. stamp for l6pp. elrouiat, describing 600 designs in Fret Saw Werk. 

Ask your Bookseller or :N ewsdealer for it 


LADIES! Just the Paper for You. 


TAKE A TRIAL TRIP 3 MONTHS FOR 15 CENTS WITH 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANIOX. 


Devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, eto. 
The voles Lad adios? Paper in America. Beautifully 
Jilustrated, A fect Gem. "Full of good sense, and in- 
valuable to every lady for its refinement, elegance, and rare 
value, 


PRICE, $1.30 Per Year. Specimen Copies 10 Cents, 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS, 


on prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U.S. Full 

ictures, entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, 

~ # es, helps to school studies, and hints for self. improve. 

ment. Get upaClub. Goes like fun. All the children want 

it. Parents! ' histhe best present you can give your boys and 
girls. Price, 65c. per year. Specimen copy, 5c. 


Address “HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 


Send P O. stamp for Catalogues of Charming Household Books. Please state where you saw this Advertisement. 
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EBER | 


OF NEW YORK, 
RECEIVES THE HIGHEST AWARD | 


AT THES 


CENTENNIAL: EXHIBITION» 


nad MHLADmLR Bept. 27, 1876. —In no ape rtment of the Exhibition has the competition been greanal 
makers, and while the contest soon narrewed down to but few ho Y Lethe 
Sndiconten't ER hasdistanced all competition, and must be to-day recognized 

maker Par cellence of the W orld, and the musicaljury has but t stamped the seal cf ‘Aimeriean 
a oh gives hibition upon the generally awarded verdict of every vocalist and musician the 


Medal to A. .. WEBER, of New York. © 


orang thetic, Pure Tone, combined with greatest Leek in th grr 4 
GRANDES ARE, a7 and UPRIGHT Pla PIANOS, which oh ahsnd tetelipence ood oolisity in their con- 


nd casy touch, which at the same ave euemore promptly to 
of workmanship. 


the Judges accredit to Weber's campetitors “Iai . purity, of — : 
mech eabeeiacet oie ties—to Weber alone are accredited arger voli possible 1 enatrenttes 


_ Sympathetic, pure, and rich tone, with greatest power, 


the syppepecie and.dck gual q malig ef tone which has made the WEBER PIANO the favorite of — 
every ape these special qualities which, combined with purity and greatest 























er, ina mak thes greatest edna and which in an instrument ‘gmake it the superior of its com 7 
itors. ey ie duration are but cold exponents of mechanical exer} ence. Add to ~& 
yy: ud ies say are contained in the Weber, sympawny | and riehvess of tone, and you ~~ 
eee hie Hand it aly Ge mare thommepine mitre. aha bis inst 196 
e Cen on en the pes coinmen ments a 
TN c excellence of workashnship, they tell the public that xaa 


WEBER PIANO . 4 
is TEE BEST IN THE WORTD. 3 
WE WILL SENDA COPY.» 


OF OUR 


HABDSOME CHROMO: 
"MOTHER'S: JOY," 
|» ove FOR 15 CENTS. 


Haying afew copies of the heautifal Chromo, 
“ Mother’s Soy,” on /hand, we will furnish them toi” : 
our subscribets and their friends at t e Sipe stated 
above, 


Address LI. A. GODEY, Te 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, Ty 




















